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BOOK    IV. 
Of  Knowledge  and  Opinion. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  knowledge  in  genera/. 

Sect. 

i.  Qur  knowledge  converfant  about  our  ideas. 

2.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agree- 

ment or  difagreement  of  two  ideas. 

3.  This  agreement  fourfold. 

4.  Firft,  of  identity  or  diverfity. 

5.  Secondly,  relation. 

6.  Thirdly,  of  co-exiftence. 

7.  Fourthly,  of  real  exiftence. 

8.  Knowledge,  actual  or  habitual. 

9.  Habitual  knowledge  twofold. 

CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge. 
Sect. 

1.  Intuitive. 

2.  Demonftrative. 

3.  Depends  on  proofs. 

4.  But  not  fo  eafy. 

5.  Not  without  precedent  doubt. 

6.  Not  fo  clear. 

7.  Each  (lep  mud  have  intuitive  evidence. 

8.  Hence  the  miftake  ex  pracngnltis  et  praco/t' 

cefis. 
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Sect. 

9.  Demonftration  not  limited  to  quantity. 
10 — 13,   Why  it  has  been  fo  thought. 

14.  Senfitive  knowledge  of  particular  exigence. 

15.  Knowledge  not  always  clear  where  the  ideas 

are  fo. 

C  H  A  P.     III. 

Of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 
Sect. 

1.  Firft,  no  farther  than  we  have  ideas. 

2.  Secondly,  no  farther  than  we  can  perceive 

their  agreement  or  difagreement. 

3.  Thirdly,  intuitive  knowledge  extends  itfelf 

not  to  all  the  relations  of  all  our  ideas. 

4.  Fourthly,  nor  demonstrative  knowledge. 

5.  Fifthly,   fenfitive  knowledge  narrower  than 

either. 

6.  Sixthly,  our  knowledge  therefore  narrower 

than  our  ideas. 

7.  How  far  our  knowledge  reaches. 

8.  Firft,  our  knowledge  of  identity  and  diverfi- 

ty  as  far  as  our  ideas. 

9.  Secondly,  of  co-exiftence  a  very  little  way. 
10.  Becaufe  the  connection  between  moil  fimple 

ideas  is  unknown. 
1 1.   Efpecially  of  fecondary  qualities. 
12 — 14.  And  farther,  becaufe  all  connection  between 
any  fecondary  and  primary  qualities  is  un- 
difcoverable. 
15.  Of  repugnancy  to  co-exifl,  larger. 
J  6.  Of  the  co-exiftence  of  powers  a  very  little 

way. 
J  7.   Of  fpirits  yet  narrower. 
28.  Thirdly,  of  other  relations,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay  how  far.     Morality  capable  of  demon- 
ftration. 
19.  Two  things  havemade  moral  ideas  thought 
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Sect. 

incapable  of  demonftration.  Their  com- 
plexednefs,  and  want  of  fienfible  reprefen- 
tations. 

20.  Remedies  of  thofe  difficulties. 

21.  Fourthly,  of  real  exiftence :  we  have  an  in- 

tuitive knowledge  of  our  own ;  demon- 
strative of  God's  ;  fenfitive  of  fome  few 
other  things. 

22.  Our  ignorance  great. 

23.  Firft,  one  cauf'e  of  it,  want  of  ideas,  either 

fuch  as  we  have  no  conception  of,  or  fuch 
as  particularly  we  have  not. 

24.  Becaufe  of  their  remotenefs  ;  or, 

25.  Becaufe  of  their  minutenefs. 

26.  Hence  no  fcience  of  bodies. 

27.  Much  lefs  of  fpirits. 

28.  Secondly,  want  of  a  difcoverable  connection 

between  ideas  we  have. 

29.  Inftances. 

30.  Thirdly,  want  of  tracing  our  ideas. 

31.  Extent  in  refpecl:  of  univerfality. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge. 
Sect. 

1.  Objection,  knowledge  placed  in  ideas,  may 
be  all  bare  vifion. 
2,  3.  Anfwer,    not  fo,    where   ideas   agree   with 
things. 

4.  As  firft,  all  fimple  ideas  do. 

5 .  Secondly,  all  complex  ideas  except  of  fubftances. 

6.  Hence  the  reality  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

7.  And  of  moral. 

8.  Exiftence  not  required  to  make  it  real. 

p.  Nor  will  it  be  lefs  true  or  certain,  becaufe 
moral  ideas  are  of  our  own  making  and  na- 
ming. 
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io.  Mifnaming  difturbs  not  the  certainty  of  the 
knowledge. 

1 1 .  Ideas    of  fubftances   have   their   archetypes 

without  us. 

12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with  thefe,  fo  far  our 

knowledge  concerning  them  is  real. 

13.  In  our  inquiries  about  fubftances,  we  muft 

confider  ideas,  and  not  confine  our  thoughts 
to  names  or  fpecies  fuppofed  fet  out  by 
names. 
I4—15.  Obje&ion   againft  a  changeling  being  fome- 
thing  between  man  and  beaft,  anfwered. 

16.  Monfters. 

1 7.  Words  and  fpecies. 

18.  Recapitulation. 

CHAP.    V. 

Of  truth  in  general. 
Sect. 

1.  What  truth  is- 

2.  A  right  joining,  or  feparating  of  figns  ;  i.  e. 

ideas  or  words. 

3.  Which  make  mental  or  verbal  propofitions. 

4.  Mental  propofitions  are  very  hard  to  be  treat- 

ed of. 

5.  Being  nothing  but  joining  or  feparating  ideas 

without  words. 

6.  When  mental  propofitions  contain  real  truth, 

and  when  verbal. 

7.  Objection  againft  verbal  truth,  that  thus  it 

may  all  be  chimerical. 

8.  Anfwered,  real  truth  is  about  ideas  agreeing 

to  things.  > 

9.  Falfehood  is  the  joining  of  names  otherwife 

than  their  ideas  agree, 
io.  General  propofitions  to  be  treated  of  more  at 

large . 
II.  Moral  and  metaphyfical  truth. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  univerfal  propofitions,  their  truth  and  certainty. 
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i.  Treating  of  words  neceffary  to  knowledge, 

2.  General  truths  hardly  to  be  underftood,  but 

in  verbal  proportions. 

3.  Certainty  twofold,   of  tr*uth  and  of  know- 

ledge. 

4.  No   proportion  can   be  known  to  be  truet 

where  the  effence  of  each  fpecies  mention- 
ed is  not  known. 

5.  This  more  particularly  concerns  fubftances. 

6.  The  truth  of  few  univerfal  propofitions  con- 

cerning fubftances,  is  to  be  known. 

7.  Becaufe  co- existence  of  ideas  in  few  cafes  is 

to  be  known. 
8,  9.  Inftance  in  gold- 
10.  As  far  as  any  fuch  co-exiftence  can  be  known, 
fo  far  univerfal  propofitions  may  be  cer- 
tain.    But  this  will  go  but  a  little  way, 
becanfe, 
II j  12.  The  qualities  which  make  our  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances,  depend  moftly  on  external, 
remote,  and  unperceived  caufes. 

13.  Judgment  may  reach  ftrther,   but  that  is  not 

knowledge. 

14.  What  is  requifite  for  our  knowledge  of  fub- 

ftances. 

15.  Whilft  our  ideas  of  fubftances  contain  not 

their  real  conftitutions,  we  can  make  but 
few  general  certain  propofitions  concern- 
ing them. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general  certainty  of  propo- 

fitions. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  maxims. 
Sect. 

1.  They  are  felf- evident. 

2.  Wherein  that  felf-evidence  confifts. 

3.  Self-evidence  not  peculiar  to  received  axioms, 

4.  Firft,  as  to  identity  and  diverfity,  all  propo- 

fitions  are  equally  felf-evident. 

5.  Secondly,  in  co-exiftence  we  have  few  felf- 

evident  proportions. 

6.  Thirdly,  in  other  relations  we  may  have. 

7.  Fourthly,  concerning  real  exigence  we  have 

none. 

8.  Thefe  axioms  do  not  much  influence  our  0- 

ther  knowledge. 

9.  Firft,  becaufe  they  are  not  the  truths  the 

firft  known. 

10.  Secondly,  becaufe  on  them  the  other  parts 

of  our  knowledge  do  not  depend. 

11.  What  ufe  thefe  general  maxims  have. 

12.  Maxims,  if  care  be  not  taken  in  the  ufe  of 

words,  may  prove  contradictions. 

13.  Inftance  in  vacuum. 

1 4.  They  prove  not  the  exiftence  of  things  with- 

out us. 

15.  Their  application  dangerous  about  complex 

ideas. 
16 — 18.  Inftance  in  man. 

19.  Little  ufe  of  thefe  msxims  Id  proofs  where 

we  have  clear  and  diftincl  ideas. 

20.  Their  ufe  dangerous  where  our  ideas  are  con- 
futed. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  trifling  proportions. 

Sect. 

i.  Some  propofitions  bring  no  increafe  to  our 
knowledge. 
2,  3.  As,  firft,  identical  propofitions. 

4.  Secondly,  when  a  part  of  any  complex  idea 

is  predicated  as  the  whole. 

5.  As  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  defined. 

6.  Inftance,  man  and  palfrey. 

7.  For  this  teaches  but  the  fignification  of  words. 

8.  But  no  real  knowledge. 

9.  General  propofitions  concerning  fubftances, 

are  often  trifling. 
JO.   And  why. 
ir.  Thirdly,    ufing  words  varioufly,  is  trifling 

with  them. 

12.  Marks  of  verbal  propofitions.     Firft,  predi- 

cation in  abftraft. 

13.  Secondly,  a  part  of  the  definition  predicated 

of  any  term. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Of  our  knowledge  of  exigence. 
Sect. 

I.  General  certain  propofitions  concern  not  ex- 
iftence. 

a.  A  threefold  knowledge  of  exigence. 

3.  Our  knowledge  of  our  own  exiflence  is  intui- 
tive. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Of  our  knowledge  of  the  -ex /fence  of  a  God. 

Sect. 

i.  We  are  capable  of  knowing  certainly,  that 
there  is  a  God. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  himfelf  is. 

3.  He  knows  alfo,  that  nothing  cannot  produce 

a  being,  therefore  fomething  eternal. 

4.  That  eternal  being  muft  be  moll  powerful. 

5.  And  moft  knowing. 

6.  And  therefore  God. 

7.  Our  idea  of  a  moft  perfect  being,  not  the 

fole  proof  of  a  God. 

8.  Something  from  eternity. 

9.  Two  forts  of  beings,  cogitative  and  incogi- 

tative. 
10.  Incogitative  being  cannot  produce  a  cogita- 
tive. 
II,  12.  Therefore  there  has  been  an  eternal  wifdom. 

13.  Whether  material  or  no. 

14.  Not  material.     Firft,  becaufe  every  particle 

of  matter  is  not  cogitative. 

15.  Secondly,  one  panicle  alone  of  matter,  can- 

not be  cogitative. 

16.  Thirdly,  a  lyftem  of  incogitative  matter  can- 

not be  cogitative. 
1  7.  Whether  in  motion  or  at  reft. 
18,  19.  Matter  not  co-eternal  with  an  eternal  mind. 

CHAP.     XI. 

Of  the  know/edge  of  the  exijlence  of  other  things. 

Sect. 

1.  Is  to  be  had  only  by  fenfation. 

2.  Inftance,  whitenefs  of  this  paper. 
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Sect. 

3.  This  though  not  fo  certain  as  demonftration, 

yet  may  be  called  knowledge,  and  proves 
the  exiftence  of  things  without  us. 

4.  Firft,  becaufe  we  cannot  have  them  but  by 

the  inlet  of  the  fenfes. 

5.  Secondly,  Becaufe  an  idea  from  aclual  fenfa- 

tion, and  another  from  memory,  are  very 
diftinct.  perceptions. 
6»  Thirdly,  pleafure  or  pain,  which  accompa- 
nies actual  fenfation,  accompanies  not  the 
returning  of  thofe  ideas  without  the  ex- 
*  ternal  objects. 

7.  Fourthly,  our  fenfes  affift  one  another's  tcfti- 

rnony  of  the  exiftence  of  outward  things. 

8.  This  certainty  is  as  great  as  our  condition 

needs. 

9.  "But  reaches  no  farther  than  aclual  fenfation 

10.  Folly  to  expect  demonftration  in  every  thing. 

11.  Pad  exiftence  is  kno"/n  by  memory. 

12.  The  exifteii'  e  of  fpirits  not  knowable. 

13.  Particular  propoiitions  concerning  exiftence, 

are  knowable. 

14.  And  general  proportions  concerning  abftracT: 

ideas. 

CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge. 

Sect. 

1.  Knowledge  is  not  from  maxims. 

2.  The  occahon  of  that  opinion. 

3.  But  from  the  comparing  clear  and  diftincl  i- 

deas. 

4.  Dangerousto  build  upon  precarious  principles. 

5.  This  no  certain  way  to  truth. 

6.  But  to  compare  clear  complete  ideas  under 

ftcady  names. 
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Sect. 

7.  The  true  method  of  advancing  knowledge,  is 

by  confidering  our  abftract.  ideas. 

8.  By  which  morality  alfo  may  be  made  clearer. 

9.  But  knowledge  of  bodies  is   to  be  improved 

only  by  experience. 

10.  This  may  procure  us  convenience,  not  fcience. 

1  r.  We  are  fitted  for  moral  knowledge,  and  na- 
tural improvements. 

12.  But  muft  beware  of  hypothefes  and  wrong 
principles. 

I  p.  The  true  ufe  of  hypothefes. 

14.  Clear  and  diftinct.   ideas   with  fettled  names, 

and  the  finding  of  thofe  which  fhew  their 
agreement  or  difagreement,  are  the  ways 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge. 

15.  Mathematics  an  inltance  of  it. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

Some  other  confederations  concerning  our  knowledge. 

Sect 

1.  Our  knowledge  partly  necefTary,  partly  vo- 

luntary. 

2.  The  application  voluntary  ;  but  we  know  as 

things  are,  not  as  we  pleafe. 

3.  Inflances  in  number,  and  in  natural  religion. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  judgment. 
Sect. 

1 .  Our  knowledge  being  fliort,  we  want  fome- 

thing  elfe. 

2.  What  ufe  to  be  made  of  this  twilight-eftate. 
3    Judgment  fupplies  the  want  of  knowledge. 

4.  Judgment  is  the  prefuming  things  to  be  fo, 

without  perceiving  it. 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Of  probability. 
Sect. 

1.  Probability  is  the  appearance   of  agreement 

upon  fallible  proofs. 

2.  It  is  to  fupply  the  want  of  knowledge. 

3.  Being  that  which   makes  us    prefume  things 

to  be  true,  before  we  know  them  to  be  fo. 

4.  The  grounds  of   probability  are  two ;  con- 

formity with  our  own  experience,    or  the 
teftimony  of  others  experience- 

5.  In  this  all  the  agreements,  pro  and  con,  ought 

to  be  examined,  before  we  come  to  a  judge- 
ment. 

6.  They  being  capable  of  great  variety. 

CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  the  degrees  of  ajfcnt. 
Sect. 

1.  Our  aflent  ought    to  be   regulated  by    the 

grounds  of  probability. 

2.  Thefe   cannot  be    always    actually  in    view, 

and  then  we  rauft  content  ourielves  with  the 
remembrance  that  we  once  faw  ground  for 
fuch  a  degree  of  afl'ent. 

3.  The  ill  confequence   of  this,  if  our  former 

judgment  were  not  rightly  made. 

4.  The  right  ufeof  it  is  mutual  charity  and  for- 

bearance. 

5.  Probability  is  either  of  matter  of  fait  or  fpe- 

culation. 

6.  The  concurrent  experience  of  all  other  men 

wirh  ours,  prod-ices  aflurance  approaching 
to  knowledge. 

7.  Unqueltionable  teftimony  and  experience,  for 

the  uioft  part,  produce  confidence. 

8.  Fair  teftimony,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing 

indifferent,  produces  alfo  confident  belief. 
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Sect. 

9.  Experience  and  teftimonies  clashing,  infinitely 
vary  the  degrees  of  probability. 

10.  Traditional  teftimonies,  the  farther  removed, 

the  lefs  their  proof. 

11.  Yet  hiftory  is  of  great  ufe. 

12.  In  things  which  fenfe  cannot  difcover,  analogy 

is  the  great  rule  of  probability. 

13.  One  cafe  where  contrary  experience  leflens  not 

the  teftimony. 

14.  The  bare  teftimony  of  revelation  is  the  higheft 

certainty. 

CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  reafcn. 
Sect. 

1.  Various  bonifications  of  the  word  reafon, 

2.  Wherein  reafoning  confifts. 

3.  Its  four  parts. 

4.  Syllogifm  not  the  great  inftrument  of  reafon. 

5.  Helps  little  in  demonftration,  lefs  in  probabi- 

lity. 

6.  Serves  not  to  increafe   our  knowledge,  but 

fence  with  it. 

7.  Other  helps  fhould  be  fought. 

8.  We  reafon  about  particulars. 

9.  Firft,  reafon  fails  us  for  want  of  ideas. 

10.  Secondly,  Becaufeofobfcure and  imperfect  ideas. 

11.  Thirdly,  For  want  of  intermediate  ideas. 

12.  Fourthly,  Becaufe  of  wrong  principles. 

13.  Fifthly,  Becaufe  of  doubtful  terms. 

14.  Our  higheft  degree  of  knowledge  is  intuitive 

without  reafoning. 

15.  The  next  is  demonftration  by  reafoning. 

1 6.  To  fupply  the  narrownefs  of  this,  we  have  no- 

thing but  judgment  upon  probable  reafoning. 

17.  Intuition,  demonft'-ation,  judgment. 

18.  Confequences  of  words,  and  conferences  of 

ideas. 
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Sect. 

19.  Four  forts  of  arguments  :  Firft,  Adverecunm 

diam. 

20.  Secondly,  Ad  ignorantiam. 
31.  Thirdly,  Ad  htminem. 

22.  Fourthly,  Ad  judicium. 

23.  Above,  contrary,  and  according  to  reafon. 

24.  Reafon  and  faith  not  oppofite. 

CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  faith  and  reafon,  and  their  diftincl  provinces. 

Sect. 

1.  NecefTary  to  know  their  boundaries. 

2.  Faith  and  reafon  what,  as  contra-  diftinguifhed. 

3.  No  new  fimple  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  tradi- 

tional revelation. 

4.  Traditional  revelation  may  makeus  know  pro- 

pofitions  knowable  alfo  by  reafon,  but  not 
with  the  fame  certainty  that  reafon  doth. 
J.  Revelation  cannot  be  admitted  againft  the  clear 
evidence  of  reafon. 

6.  Traditional  revelation  much  lefs. 

7.  Things  above  reafon. 

8.  Or  not  contrary  to   reafon,  if  revealed,  are 

matter  of  faith. 
6'    Revelation,  in  matters  where  reafon  c?.nnot 
judge,  or  but  probably,  ought  to  be  hear- 
kened to. 

10.  In   matters   where  reafon  can  afford  certain 

knowledge,  that  is  to  be  hearkened  to. 

11.  If  the  boundaries   be  not  fet  between  faith 

and  reafon,  no  enthufiafm  or  extravagancy 
in  religion  can  be  con.  1  aiitted. 

CHAP.     XIX. 

Of  enthufiafm. 

Sect. 

1.  Love  of  truth  neceffary. 
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Sect. 

2.  A  forwardnefs  to  dictate,  whence. 

3.  Force  of  enthufiafra. 

4.  Reafon  and  revelation. 

5.  Rife  of  enthufialhi. 
6,  7.   Enthufiafm. 

8,  9.   Enthufiafm  miflaken  for  feeing  and  feeling. 

10.  Enthufiafm  how  to  be  difcovered. 

I  r ,  Enthufiafm  fails  of  evidence,  that  the  prcpo- 
fition  is  from  God. 

12.  Firmnefs  of  perfuafion,   no  proof  that  any 

propofition  is  from  God. 

13.  Light  in  the  mind,  what. 

14.  Revelation  mud  be  judged  of  by  reafon. 
15,  16.  Belief  no  proof  of  revelation. 

CHAP.     XX. 

Of  wrong  ajfent,  or  error. 

Sect. 

1.  Caufes  of  error. 

2.  Firft,  want  of  proofs. 

3.  Obj.  What  fhaW  become  of  thofe  who   want 

them,  anfwered. 

4.  People  hindered  from  inquiry. 

5.  Secondly,  Want  of  Ikill  to  ufe  them. 

6.  Thirdly,  Want  of  will  to  ufe  them. 

7.  Fourthly,  Wrong  meafures  of  probability ; 

whereof, 
8, — 10.  Firft,    Doubtful  proportions  taken  for  prin* 
ciples. 

11.  Secondly,  Received  hypothefis. 

12.  Thirdly,  Predominant  pafiions. 

13.  The  means   cf  evading  probabilities.     Firft, 

fuppofed  fallacy. 

14.  Secondly,  Suppofed  arguments  for  the  con- 

trary. 

15.  What  probabilities  determine  the  afTent. 

16.  Where  it  is  in  our  power  to  lufpeud  it, 
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Sect. 

17.  Fourthly,  Authority. 

18.  Men  not  in  fo  many  errors  as  is  imagined. 

CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  the  divi/iofi  of  the  fciences. 
Sect. 

r.  Three  forts. 

2.  Firft,  Phyfica. 

3.  Secondly,  PraCiica. 

4.  Thirdly,  Z^s^xh. 

5.  This   is  the  firft  divifion  of  the  objeds  of 

knowledge. 
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O     F 

HUMAN    UNDERSTANDING. 

BOOK     IV. 

Of  Knowledge  and  Opinion. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  Knowledge   in  general. 

5  I.  Our  knowledge  converfant  about  our  ideas.  §  2. 
Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas.  §  3.  This  agree- 
ment fourfold.  §  4.  Firfl,  Of  identity,  or  di- 
•verfity.  §  5.  Secondly ,  Relative.  §  o.  Third- 
ly ,  Of  co-exiflence.  §  7.  Fourthly ,  Of  real  ex- 
igence. §8.  Knowledge  aclual  or  habitual.  §9. 
Habitual  knowledge  twofold, 

$  1.  £1 INCE  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and 

^^    reafonings,   hath  no  other   immediate 

*^    objedt  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  a- 

lone  does  or  can  contemplate,  it  is  evident,  that 

our  knowledge  is  only  converfant  about  them. 

§  2.  Knowledge  then  feems  to  me  to  be  nothing 
but  the  perception  of  the  connection  and  agreement^, 
or  difagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ide-as. 
In  this  alone  it  confifts.  Where  this  perception 
is,  there  is  knowledge  j  and  where  it  is  not,  there, 
though  we  may  fancy,  guefs,  or  believe,  yet  we 
always  come  fhort  of  knowledge.  For  when  we 
know  that  white  is  not  black,  what  do  we  elfe  but 
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perceive  that  thefe  two  ideas  do  not  agree  ?  when 
we  poflefs  ourfelves  with  the  utmoft  fecurity  of 
the  demonftration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  what  do  we 
more  but  perceive,  that  equality  to  two  right  ones, 
does  neceffarily  agree  to,  and  is  infeparable  from, 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ?  * 

*  The  placing  of  certainty,  as  Mr  Locke  does,  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  ideas,  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter  fufpects  may  be  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  defend ;  to  which  Mr  Locke 
replies  f:  Since  your  lordfhip  hath  not,  as  I  remem- 
ber, fhewn,  or  gone  about  to  fhew,  how  this  propo- 
fition,  viz.  that  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  is  op- 
pofite  or  inconfiflent  with  that  article  of  faith,  which 
your  lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend :  it  is  plain,  it 
is  but  your  lordlhip's  fear  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  it;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  any  way  inconfiftent  with  that  article. 

No-body,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordfhip,  or  any 
one  elfe,  for  being  concerned  for  any  article  of  the 
Cariftian  faith  :  but  if  that  concern  (as  it  may,  and  as 
we  know  it  has  done)  make  any  one  apprehend  dan- 
ger, where  no  danger  is  ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  give 
up  and  condemn  any  proportion,  becaufe  any  one, 
though  of  the  firftrank  and  magnitude,  fears  it  may  be 
of  dangerous  confequence  to  any  truth  cf  religion,  with- 
out fhewing  that  it  is  fo  ?  If  fuch  fears  be  the  meafures 
whereby  to  judge  of  truth  and  falfehood,  the  affirming 
that  there  are  antipodes  would  be  flill  a  herefy;  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  muft  be  reject- 
ed, as  overthrowing  the  truth  of  the  fcripture:  for  of 
that  dtugerous  confequence  it  has  been  apprehended  to 
be,  by  many  learned  and  pious  di»vines,  out  of  their 

t  In  his  2d  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  p.  83,  &c. 
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§  3.  But  to  understand  a  little  more  diftincl" 
ly  wherein  this  agreement  or  difagreement  con- 
fifts,  I  think  we  may  reduce  it  all  to  thefe  four 
forts : 

great  concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
thofe  great  apprehenfions  of  what  dangerous  confe- 
quence  it  might  be,  it  is  now  univerfally  received  by 
learned  men,  as  an  undoubted  truth  ;  and  writ  for  by 
fome,  whofe  belief  of  the  fcriptures  is  not  at  all  que- 
stioned ;  and  particularly,  very  lately,  by  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  with  great  Strength  of  reafon, 
in  his  wonderfully  ingenious  New  Theory  of  the  earth. 
The  reafon  your  lordihip  gives  of  your  fears,  that 
*/  may  be  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article 
of  faith y  which  your  iordjhip  endeavours  to  defend , 
though  it  occur  in  more  places  than  one,  is  only  this, 
viz.  that  it  is  made  ufe  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mifchief 
i.  e.  to  oppofe  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  lord- 
ihip has  endeavoured  to  defend.  But,  my  lord,  if  it 
be  reafon  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad,  becaufe  it  is,  or 
may  be  ufed  to  an  ill  purpofe,  I  know  not  what  will 
be  innocent  enough  to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were 
made  for  our  defence,  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  to 
do  mifchief ;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought  of  dange- 
rous csnfequence  for  all  that.  No  body  lays  by  his 
fword  and  piftols,  or  thinks  them  of  fuch  dangerous 
confequence  as  to  be  neglected,  or  thrown  away,  be- 
caufe robbers,  and  the  word  of  men,  fometimes  make 
ufe  of  them,  to  take  away  honeft  mens  lives  or  goods. 
And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  were  defigned,  and 
will  ferve  to  preferve  them.  And  who  knows  but  this 
may  be  theprefent  cafe  ?  If  your  lordihip  thinks,  that 
placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  ideas,  be  to  be  rejected  as  falfe, 
becaufe  you  apprehend  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence to  that  article  oj  faith ;  on  the  other  fide,  per- 
haps others,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  defence  againSt 
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i.  Identity,  or  diverfity. 

2.  Relation. 

3.  Co-exiftence,  or  necefiary  connexion. 

4.  Real  exigence. 

error,  and  fo  (as  being  of  good  ufe)  to  be  received 
and  adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  fet  up 
my  own,  or  any  one's  judgment,  againit  your  lord- 
fhip's.  But  I  have  faid  this  only  to  /hew,  while  the 
argument  lies  for  or  againfl:  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
firion,  barely  in  an  imagination  that  it  may  be  of con- 
fequence  to  the  fupporting  or  overthrowing  of  any 
remote  truth  ;  it  will  be  itrtpofiible,  that  way,  to  de- 
termine of  the  truth  or  faifehood  of  that  proportion. 
For  imagination  will  be  fet  up  againft  imagination, 
and  the  ftronger  probably  will  be  againft  your  lord- 
flap  ;  the  urongcft  imaginations  being  uiually  in 
the  weakeft  heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  cafe,  to 
jptfi  it  psft  doubt,  is  to  feew  the  inconUftency  of  the 
two  proportions ;  and  then  it  will  be  feen,  that  one 
overthrows  the  other  ;  the  true,  the  falfe  one. 

Your  lordfhip  lays  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of 
certainty.  I  will  not  fay  fo  myfelf,  for  fear  of  defer- 
ring a  fecond  reproof  from  your  lordfhip,  for  being 
too  forward  to  aflume  to  myfelf  the  honour  of  being  an 
original.  But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occafion,  and 
will  excufe  me  from  being  thought  impertinent,  if  I 
alii  your  lordfhip,  whether  there  be  any  other,  or  old- 
er method  of  certainty  ?  and  what  it  is  ?  For  if  there 
be  no  other,  no  older  than  this,  either  this  was  al- 
ways the  method  of  certainty,  and  fo  mine  is  no  new 
one ;  or  elfe  the  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  this  new 
one,  after  having  been  fo  long  in  the  want  of  fo  ne- 
ceflary  a  thing  as  a  method  of  certainty.  If  there  be 
an  older,  I  am  fure  your  lordfhip  cannot  but  know 
it  ;  your  condemning  mine  as  new,  as  well  as  year 
thorough  infight  into  antiquity,  cannot  but  fatisfy  e- 
'  very  body  that  you  do.     And  therefore  to  fet  the 
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§  4.  Firftt  As  to  the  firft  fort  of  agreement  or 
difagreement,  viz.  Identity,  or  diverftty.  It  is 
the  firft  act  of  the  mind,  when  it  has  any  fenti- 
ments  or  ideas  at  all,  to  perceive  its  ideas,  and  fo 

world  right  in  a  thing  of  that  great  concernment,  and 
to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dangerous 
confequence  there  is  in  my  having  unfeafonably  Jlart- 
ed  it,   will  not,   I  humbly  conceive,  mifbecome  your 
lord/hip's  care  of  that  article  you  have  endeavoured  to 
defend,  nor  the  good-will  you  bear  to  truth  in  general . 
For  I  will  be  anfwerable  for  myfelf  that  I  fhall  ;   and 
I  think  I  may  be  for  all  others,  that  they  all  will  give 
off  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  if  your  lordlhip 
will  be  pleafed  to  (hew  that  it  lies  in  any  thing  elfe. 
But  truly,  not  to  afcribe  to  myfelf  an  invention  of 
what  has  been  as  old  as  knowledge  is  in  the  world,  I 
inuft  own  1  am  not  guilty  of  what   your  lordfhip  is 
pleafed  to  call  {farting  new  methods  of  certainty.  Know- 
ledge, ever  fince  there  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has 
oniitted  in  one  particular  action  of  the  mind  ;  and  fo, 
I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  it.     And 
to  ftart  new  methods  of  knowledge,  or  certainty,  (for 
they  are  to  me  the  fame  thing),  ;.  e.  to  find  out  and 
propofe  new  methods  of  attaining  new  knowledge,  ei- 
ther with  more  eafe  and  quicknefs,  or  in  things  yet 
unknown,  is  what  I  think  no-body  could  blame:  but 
this  is  not  that  which  your  lordlhip   here  means  by 
new   methods  of  certainty.      Your  lordlhip,   I  think, 
means  by  it,   the  placing  of  artainty  in  fomething, 
wherein  either  it  does  not  confid,   or  elfe  wherein  it 
was  not  placed  before  now  ;  if  this  were  to  be  called 
a  new  method  of  certainty.     As  to  the  latter  of  thefe, 
I  (hall  know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your 
lordlhip  will  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  wherein  it 
was  placed  before  ;  which  your  lordlhip  knows  I  pro- 
felled  myfelf  ignorant  of  when  I  writ  my  book,  and 
fo  I  am  ftill.     But  if  jlarUng  of  new  methods  of  ccr- 
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far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know  each  what  it  is> 
and  thereby  alfo  to  perceive  their  difference,  and 
that  one  is  not  another.  This  is  fo  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  that  without  it  there  could  be  no  know- 

tainty  be  the  placing  of  certainty  in  fomething  where- 
in it  does  not  confift ;  whether  I  have  done  that  or 
no,  I  muft  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 

There  are  feveral  actions  of  mens  minds  that  they 
are  confcious  to  themfelves  of  performing,  as  willing, 
believing,  knowing,  &c.  which  they  have  fo  particu- 
lar fenfe  of,  that  they  can  diftinguifh  them  one  from 
another  ;  or  elfe  they  could  not  fay  when  they  willed, 
when  they  believed,  and  when  they  knew  any  thing. 
But  though  thefe  actions  were  different  enough  from 
one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  thofe  who  fpoke 
of  them,  yet  no-body  that  I  had  met  with,  had,  in 
their  writings,  particularly  fet  down  wherein  the  act 
of  knowing  precifely  confifted. 

To  this  reflection  upon  the  actions  of  my  own 
mind,  the  fubject  of  my  ejfay  concerning  human  under- 
Jlanding  naturally  led  me;  wherein,  if  I  have  done 
any  thing  new,  it  has  been  to  defcribe  toothers,  more 
particularly  than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their 
minds  do  when  they  perform  that  action  which  they 
call  knowing ;  and  if.  upon  examination,  they  obferve 
1  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  action  of  their  minds 
in  all  the  parts  of  it;  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
difpute  againft  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themfelves. 
And  if  I  have  not  told  them  right  and  exacfly  what 
they  find  and  feel  in  themfelves,  when  their  minds 
perform  the  act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  faid  will  be 
all  in  vain  ;  men  will  not  be  perfuaded  againft  their 
fenfes.  Knowledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  their 
minds  ;  and  if,  when  they  reflect  on  it,  they  find  it  is 
not  what  I  have  faid  it  is,  my  groundlefs  conceit  v/ill 
not  be  hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded  by  every  body, 
and  die  of  itfelf :  and  no  body  need  to  be  at  any  pains 
to  drive  it  out  of  the  world.     So  impoflible  is  it  to 
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ledge,  no  reafoning,  no  imagination,  no  diftindt 
thoughts  at  all.  By  this  the  mind  clearly  and  in- 
fallibly perceives  each  idea  to  agree  with  itfelf, 
and  to  be  what  it  is  j   and  all  diftindr.  ideas  to  dif- 

find  out,  or  ftart  new  methods  of  certainty,  or  to  have 
them  received,  if  any  one  places  it  in  any  thing,  but  in 
that  wherein  it  really  confifts :  much  lefs  can  any  one 
be  in  danger  to  be  milled  into  error,  by  any  fuch  new, 
and  to  every  one  vifibly  fenfelefs  project.  Can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  any  one  could  ftart  a  new  method  of 
feeing,  and  perfuade  men  thereby,  that  they  do  not 
fee  what  they  do  fee  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared,  that  any 
one  can  caft  fuch  a  mi  ft  over  their  eyes,  that  they 
mould  not  know  when  they  fee,  and  fo  be  led  out  of 
their  way  by  it  ? 

Knowledge,  I  find  in  myfelf,  and  I  conceive  in  o- 
thers,  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  I  call  ideas :  but  whether  it  does  foin 
others  or  no,  muft  be  determined  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, reflecting  upon  the  action  of  their  mind  in  know- 
ing; for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor  I  think  they  them- 
felves.  But  whether  they  will  call  thofe  immediate 
objects  of  their  minds  in  thinking,  ideas  or  no,  is  per- 
fectly in  their  own  choice.  If  they  diflike  that  name, 
they  may  call  them  notions  or  conceptions,  or  how 
they  pleafe  ;  it  matters  not,  if  they  ufe  them  fo  as  to 
avoid  obfcurity  and  confufion.  If  they  are  conftantly 
ufed  in  the  fame  and  a  known  fenfe,  every  one  has 
the  liberty  to  pleafe  himfelf  ia  his  terms  ;  there  lies 
neither  truth,  nor  error,  nor  fcience,  in  that ;  though 
thofe  Lhat  take  them  for  things,  and  not  for  what  they 
are,  bare  arbitrary  (igns  of  our  ideas,  make  a  great: 
deal  of  do  often  about  them  ;  as  if  fome  great  matter  lay 
in  the  ufe  of  this  or  that  fonrd.  All  that  I  know,  or 
can  imagine,  of  difference  about  them,  is,  that  thofs 
words   are  always  beft,   whofe  figuifkalions  are  belt 

Vol.  III.  C 
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agree,  i.  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the  other :  and  this 
it  does  without  pains,  labour,  or  deduction  ;  but 
at  firft  view,  by  its  natural  power  of  perception 
and  diftin&ion.  And  though  men  of  art  have  re- 
known  in  the  fenfe  they  are  ufed  ;  and  fo  are  leaf!  apt 
to  breed  confufion. 

My  lord,  your  lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  find 
fault  with  my  ufeof  the  new  term,  ideas,  without  tel- 
ling me  a  better  name  for  the  immediate  objects  of 
the  mind  in  thinking  Your  lordfhip  alfo  has  been  plea- 
fed  to  find  fault  with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  with- 
out doing  me  the  favour  to  give  me  a  better.  For  it 
is  only  about  my  definition  of  knowledge,  that  all  this 
itir  concerning  certainty  is  made.  For  with  me,  to 
know  and  be  certain,  is  the  fame  thing  ;  what  I  know, 
that  I  am  certain  of  ;  and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that 
1  know.  What  reaches  to  knowledge,  I  think  may  be 
called  certainty  ;  and  what  comes  fhort  of  certainty,  I 
think  cannot  be  called  knowledge  ;  as  your  lordfhip 
could  not  but  obferve  in  the  18th  fec"iion  of  ch.  4.  of 
my  4th  book,  which  you  have  quoted. 

My  definuion  of  knowledge  ftards  thus  :  Knowledge 
feemi,  to  me,  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the 
connection  end  agreement,  or  disagreement,  and  re- 
pugnancy of  any  of  our  idcar.  This  definition  your 
lordfhip  chflikes,  and  apprehends  //  may  be  of  danger- 
tus  confeqnence  as  to  that  article  of  ChrijUan  faith, 
•which  your  lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend.  For 
this  there  is  a  very  eafy  remedy  •  it  is  but  for  your 
lordfhip  to  let  afide  this  definition  of  knowledge,  by 
giving  us  a  better,  and  this  danger  is  over.  But  your 
lordfhip  feems  rather  to  have  a  controvtrfy  with  my 
book,  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the  de- 
fence of  it  ;  for  which  1  muff  acknowledge  myfelf  ob- 
liged to  your  lordfhip  for  affording  me  fo  much  cf 
your  time,  and  for  allowing  me  the  honour  of  con- 
verfing  fo  much  with  one  fo  far  above  me  in  all  rc- 
fpefts. 
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duced  this  into  thofe  general  rules,  What  is,  is  »• 
and  it  is  impojjible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be  ,•  for  ready  application  in  all  cafes,  wherein 
there  may  be  occafion  to  reflect,  on  it ;  yet  it  is 

Your  lord/hip  fays,  It  may  be  of  dangerous  corf- 
quence  to  that  article  of  Chrifiian  faith,  which  you 
have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Though  the  laws  of  dis- 
puting allow  bare  denial  as  a  Sufficient  anfwer  to  Sav- 
ings, without  any  offer  of  a  proof;  yet,  my  lord,  to 
fhew  how  willing  I  am  to  give  yourlordfhip  all  fatif- 
faction,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  in  my  book,  as  to  that  article,  I  fhalinot 
fland  itill  fallenly,  and  put  your  lordfhip  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  mewing  wherein  that  danger  lies  ;  but  fhall, 
on  the  other  fide,  endeavour  to  fhew  your  lordfhip 
that  that  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  falfe, 
right  or  wrong,  can  be  of  no  dangeious  confequence  to 
that  article  of  faith.  The  reafon  which  I  fhali  of- 
fer for  it,  is  this;  becaufe  it  can  be  of  no  confequence 
to  it  at  all. 

That  which  your  lordfhip  is  afraid  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous to,  is  an  article  of  faith  :  that  which  your 
lordfhip  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is  the  certainty 
ef faith.  Now,  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  cer- 
tainty of  faith,  if  your  lordfhip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  fo, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge. 
And  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  fee-ms  all  one  to 
me,  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing,  a  way 
of  fpeakiug  not  eafy  to  me  to  underfland. 

Place  knowledge  in  what  vou  will,  jtart  what  new 
methods  of  certainty  you  ple?.fe,  that  are  apt  to  leave 
mens  minds  7/iore  donbtftl  than  before  ;  place  certainty 
on  fuch  grounds,  as  will  leave  little  or  no  know  ledge  in 
the  world.  For  thefe  are  the  arguments  your  lordfhip 
ufes  againfl:  my  definition  of  knowledge  ;  this  fliakes; 
not  at  all,  nor  in  the  leaft  concerns  the  ailurance  of 
faith  ;  this  is  quite  dillincTi  from  it,  neither  (lands  noi 
falls  with  knowledge. 

C  2 
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certain,  that  the  firft  exercife  of  this  faculty,  is 
about  particular  ideas.  A  man  infallibly  knows, 
as  foon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his  mind,  that  the 
ideas  he  calls  white  and  round>  are  the  very  ideas 

Faith  (lands  by  itfelf,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own  ; 
nor  can  be  removed  from  them,  and  placed  on  thofe 
of  knowledge.  Their  grounds  are  fo  far  from  being 
the  fame,  or  having  any  common,  that  when  it  is 
brought  to  certainty,  faith  is  deftroyed  ;  it  is  know- 
ledge then,  and  faith  no  longer. 

With  what  aflbrance  foever  of  believing,  I  afTcnt  to 
any  article  of  faith,  fo  that  1  ftedfaftly  venture  my  alt 
upon  it,  it  is  Mill  but  believing-  Bring  it  to  certainty, 
and  it  ceafes  to  be  faith.  I  believe  that  Jefus  Chrift 
"was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  rofe  again  the  third 
day  from  the  dead,  and  afcended  into  heaven  :  let 
now  fuch  methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty,  be  flatt- 
ed, as  leave  mens  minds  more  doubtful  than  before  : 
let  thegronnds  of  knowledge  he  refolved  into  what  any 
one  pleafes,  it  touches  not  my  faith  ;  the  foundation 
of  that  (lands  as  fure  as  before,  and  cannot  be  at  all 
fhaken  by  it ;  and  one  may  as  well  fay,  that  any  thing 
that  weakens  the  fight,  or  cafts  a  mift  before  the  eyes, 
endangers  the  hearing;  as  that  any  thing  which  alters 
the  nature  of  knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  mould 
be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  an  article  of  faith 

Whether  then  I  am  or  I  am  not  miftaken,  in  the 
placing  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  ideas ;  whether  this  account  of 
knowledge  be  true  or  falfe,  enlarges  or  ftraitens  the 
bounds  of  it  more  than  it  mould  ;  faith  (till  (lands  up- 
on its  own  balls,  which  is  not  at  all  altered  by  it  ;  and 
every  article  of  that  has  juft  the  fame  unmoved  found- 
ation, and  the  very  fame  credibility,  that  it  had  be- 
fore. So  that,  my  lord,  whatever  I  have  faid  about 
certainty,  and  how  much  foever  I  may  be  out  in  it,  if 
I  am  miftaken,  your  lordfliip  has  no  reafon  to  appre- 
hend any  danger  to  any  article  offiith,  from  thence  j 
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they  are  ;  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas  which 
he  calls  red  or  fquare.  Nor  can  any  maxim  or  pro- 
pofition  in  the  world,  make  him  know  it  clearer 
or  l'urer  than  he  did  before,  and  without  any  fuch 
general  rale.  This  then  is  the  firft  agreement  or 
difapreement,  which  the  mind  perceives  in  its 
ideas;  which  it  always  perceives  at  firft  fight: 
and  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt  about  it,  it 
will  always  be  found  to  be  about  the  names,  and 
not  the  ideas  themfelves,  whofe  identity  and  diver- 
fity  will  always  be  perceived,  as  foon  and  as  clear- 
ly as  the  ideas  themfelves  are  ;  nor  can  it  pofhbly 
be  otherwife. 

§  5.  Secondly,  The  next  fort  cf  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  the  mind  perceives  in  any  of  its 
ideas,  may,  I  think,  be  called  relative,  and  is  no- 
thing but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between  any 
two  ideas,  of  what  kind  foever,  whether  fubftan- 
ces,  modes,  or  any  other.  For  fince  all  diflinct 
ideas  mull  eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  fame, 
and  fo  be  univerfaliy  and  conftantly  denied  one  cf 
another,  there  could  be  no  room  for  any  pofitive 
knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  perceive  any  re- 
lation between  our  ideas,  and  find  out  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  they  have  one  with  another, 
in  feveral  ways  the  mind  takes  of  comparing  them. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  The  third  fort  of  agreement  or 
difagreement  to  be  found  in  our  ideas,  which  the 
perception  of  the  mind  is  employed  about,  is  cj~ 
exijience,  or  mn-co-exijlence,  in  the  fame  fubjedl ; 

every  one  of  them  Hands  upon  the  fame  bottom  it  did 
before,  out  of  the  reach  of  what  belongs  to  knowledge 
and  certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas  ;  which,  I  hope,  will  fatisfy  your  lord- 
fhip,  how  far  it  is  from  being  dangerous  to  any  article 
of  the  Chrijii*n  faith  whatsoever. 
C  3 
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and  this  belongs  particularly  to  fubftances.  Thus 
when  we  pronounce  concerning  gold,  that  it  is 
fixed,  our  knowledge  of  this  truth  amounts  to  no 
more  but  this,  that  fixednefs,  or  a  power  to  re- 
main in  the  fire  unconfumed,  is  an  idea  that  al- 
ways accompanies,  and  is  joined  with  that  parti- 
cular fort  of  yellownefs,  weight,  fufibility,  mal- 
leablenefs,andfolubility  in  Aq.Regia,  which  make 
our  complex  idea  fignified  by  the  word  gold. 

§  7.  Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  laft  fort  is,  that  of 
cBual  and  real  exijlence  agreeing  to  any  idea.  With- 
in thefe  four  forts  of  agreement  or  difagreement, 
is,  I  fuppofe,  contained  all  the  knowledge  we  have, 
or  are  capable  of :  for  all  the  inquiries  that  we 
can  make  concerning  any  of  our  ideas,  all  that  we 
know  or  can  affirm  concerning  any  of  them,  is, 
that  it  is,  or  is  not  the  fame  with  fome  other  j 
that  it  does,  or  does  not  always  co-exift  with  fome 
other  idea  in  the  fame  fubjeci: ;  that  it  has  this  or 
that  relation  with  fome  other  idea  ;  or  that  it  has  a 
real  exiftence  without  the  mind.  Thus  blue  is 
■not  yellow,  is  of  identity.  Two  triangles  upon  e- 
qual  bafes  between  two  parallels  are  equal,  is  of 
jelation.  Iron  is  fufceptible  of  magnetical  imprejftons, 
is  of  co-exiftence  ;  God  is,  is  of  real  exiftence. 
Though  identity  and  co-exiftence  are  truly  no- 
thing but  relations,  yet  they  are  fo  peculiar  ways 
of  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas,  that 
they  deferve  well  tobeconfideredas  diftincl:  heads, 
and  not  under  relation  in  general  j  fince  they  are 
fo  different  grounds  of  affirmation  and  negation, 
as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  but  re- 
flect on  what  is  faid  in  feveral  places  of  this  effay. 
I  fhould  now  proceed  to  examine  the  feveral  de- 
grees of  our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  necenary  firft 
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to  confider  the  different  acceptations  of  the  word 
knowledge. 

§  8.  There  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the  mind 
is  pofiefied  of  truth ;  each  of  which  is  called 
knowledge. 

1.  There  is  actual  knowledge,  which  is  the  pre- 
fent  view  the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation 
they  have  one  to  another. 

2.  A  man  is  faid  to  know  any  propcfition, 
which  having  been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts, 
he  evidently  perceived  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  the  ideas  whereof  it  confifts ;  and  fo 
lodged  it  in  his  memory,  that  whenever  that  pro- 
pofition  comes  again  to  be  reflected  on,  he,  with- 
out doubt  or  hefitation,  embraces  the  right  fide, 
affents  to,  and  is  certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  This, 
I  think,  one  may  call  habitual  knowledge  j  And  thus 
a  man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  thofe  truths  which 
are  lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a  foregoing  clear 
and  full  perception,  whereof  the  mind  is  affured 
paft  doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occafion  to  reflect 
on  them.  For  our  finite  underftandings  being  a- 
ble  to  think  clearly  and  diftinclly  but  on  one 
thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
more  than  what  they  actually  thought  on,  they 
would  all  be  very  ignorant :  and  he  that  knew 
moft,  would  know  but  one  truth,  that  being  all 
be  was  able  to  think  on  at  one  time. 

§  9.  Of  habitual  knowledge,  there  are  alio,  vul- 
garly fpeaking,  two  degrees  : 

Flrjly  The  one  is  of  fuch  truths  laid  up  in  the 
memory,  as  whenever  they  occur  to  the  mind,  it 
actually  perceives  the  relation  is  between  thofe 
ideas.  And  this  is  in  all  thofe  truths,  whereof 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge,  where  the  ideas 
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themfelves,  by  an  immediate  view,  diicover  their 
agreement  or  difagreement  one  with  another. 

Secondly i  The  other  is  of  fuch  truths,  whereof 
the  mind  having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the 
memory  of  the  conviction,  without  the  proofs. 
Thus  a  man  that  remembers  certainly,  that  he 
once  perceived  the  demonftration,  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
is  certain  that  he  knows  it,  becaufe  he  cannot 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  a 
truth,  where  the  demonftration,  by  which  it  was 
at  firft  known,  is  forgot,  though  a  man  may  be 
thought  rather  to  believe  his  memory,  than  really 
to  know,  and  this  way  of  entertaining  a  truth 
ieenied  formerly  to  me  like  fomething  between  o- 
pinion  and  knowledge,  a  fort  of  afiurance  which 
exceeds  bare  belief,  for  that  relies  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  another ;  yet  upon  a  due  examination,  I 
find  it  comes  not  ihort  of  perfect  certainty,  and  is 
in  effect  true  knowledge.  That  which  is  apt  to 
miilead  our  firft  thoughts  into  a  miftake  in  this 
matter  is,  that  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
the  ideas  in  this  cafe  is  not  perceived,  as  it  was  at 
firft,  by  an  actual  view  of  all  the  intermediate 
ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
thofe  in  the  propofition  was  at  firft  perceived ; 
but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  that  fhew  the  a- 
greement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  contained 
in  the  propofition  whofe  certainty  we  remember. 
For  example,  in  this  propofition,  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
one  who  has  feen  and  clearly  perceived  the  demon- 
ftration of  this  truth,  knows  it  to  be  true,  when 
that  demonftration  is  gone  out  of  his  mind  ;  fo 
that  at  prefent  it  is  not  actually  in  view,  and  pof- 
iibly  cannot  be  recollected;  but  he  knows  it  in  u 
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different  way  from  what  he  did  before.  The  a- 
greement  of  the  two  ideas  joined  in  that  proposi- 
tion is  perceived,  but  it  is  by  the  intervention  of 
other  ideas  tha«  thofe  which  at  firft  produced 
that  perception.  He  remembers,  i.  e.  he  knows 
(for  remembrance  is  but  the  reviving  of  fome  pafl 
knowledge)  that  he  was  once  certain  of  the  truth 
of  this  proportion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  im- 
mutability of  the  fame  relations  between  the  fame 
immutable  things,  is  now  the  idea  that  fhews 
him,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were 
once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  And  hence  he  comes  to 
be  certain,  that  what  was  once  true  in  the  cafe  is 
always  true*,  what  ideas  once  agreed  will  always 
agree  :  and  consequently  what  he  once  knew  to 
be  true  he  will  always  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as 
he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.  Upon 
this  ground  it  is,  that  particular  demonftrations 
in  mathematics  afford  general  knowledge.  If  then 
the  perception  that  the  fame  ideas  will  eternally 
have  the  fame  habitudes  and  relations  be  not  a 
fufficient  ground  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no 
knowledge  of  general  proportions  in  mathematics ; 
for  no  mathematical  demonftration  would  be  any 
other  than  particular :  and  when  a  man  had  de- 
monftrated  any  proportion  concerning  one  triangle 
or  circle,  his  knowledge  would  not  reach  beyond 
that  particular  diagram.  If  he  would  extend  it 
farther,  he  muft  renew  his  demonftration  in  an- 
other inftance,  before  he  could  know  it  to  be 
true  in  another  like  triangle,  and  fo  on  :  by  which 
means  one  could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  general  propofitions.  No-body,  I  think,  can 
deny  that  Mr  Newton  certainly  kaows  any  pro- 
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potition,  that  he  now  at  any  time  reads  in  his 
hook,  to  be  true,  though  he  has  not  in  actual 
•view  that  admirable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas, 
whereby  he  at  firft  difcovered  it  to  be  true.  Such 
a  memory  as  that,  able  to  retain  fuch  a  train  of 
particulars,  may  be  well  thought  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  faculties.  When  the  very  difcovery, 
perception,  and  laying  together  that  wonderful 
connection  of  ideas,  is  found  to  iurpafs  mod  read- 
ers comprehension.  But  yet  it  is  evident,  the 
authpr  himfelf  knows  the  proportion  to  be  true, 
remembering  he  once  faw  the  connection  of  thofc 
ideas  as  certainly  as  he  knows  fuch  a  man  wound- 
ed another,  remembering  that  he  faw  him  run  him 
through.  But  becaufe  the  memory  is  not  always 
fo  clear  as  aCtual  perception,  and  does  in  all  men 
more  or  lefs  decay  in  length  of  time,  this  amongfh 
other  differences  is  one,  which  fhews,  that  de- 
moiiftraiive  knowledge  is  much  more  imperfect  than 
wtuitivff  as  we  fib  ill  fee  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP     II. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  our  Knowledge. 

§  I.  Intuitive.     §  1.  Demonftrative.    §  3.   Depends- 
on  proofs.     §  4.   But  not  Jo  eafy.     §  5.  Not  -with- 
out precedent  doubt.       §  6.   Not  fo   clear.       §  7 
Each  ffep    mujl   have   intuitive   evidence.       \    8 
Hence  the  ?nifake,  ex  prxcognitis  et  praeconcef- 
fis.      §  9.   Demonjiration  not  limited  to  quantity 
$  10 — 13.    Why   it  has   been  fo   thought.      §14 
Senjttive  knowledge  of  particular  exijlence.     §  15 
Knowledge  not  always  clear ,   where  the  ideas  are 
fo. 

§  1.  A  LL  our  knowledge  confifting,  as  I  havefaid, 
±\  in  the  view  the  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas, 
which  is  the  utmoft  light  and  greateft  certainty, 
we  with  our  faculties,  and  in  our  way  of  know- 
ledge, are  capable  of,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  con- 
fider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidence.  The  dif- 
ferent clearnefs  of  our  knowledge  feems  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its 
ideas.  For  if  we  will  reflect  on  our  own  ways  of 
thinking,  we  fhall  find,  that  fometimes$he  mind 
perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two 
ideas  immediately  by  themfelves,  without  i.he  in- 
tervention of  any  other  :  and  this,  I  think,  we 
may  call  intuitive  knowledge.  For  in  this,  the 
mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but 
perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only 
by  being  directed  toward  it.  Thus  the  mind  per- 
ceives, that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not 
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a  triangle,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and  e- 
qual  to  one  and  two.  Such  kind  of  truths  the 
mind  perceives  at  the  firft  fight  of  the  ideas  toge- 
ther, by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  idea  ;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is 
the  cleared,  and  moft  certain,  that  human  frail- 
ty is  capable  of.  This  part  of  knowledge  is  irre- 
iiftible,  and  like  bright  funfhine,  forces  itfelf  im- 
mediately to  be  perceived,  as  foon  as  ever  the 
mind  turns  its  view  that  way  ;  and  leaves  no  room 
for  hefitation,  doubt,  or  examination,  but  the 
mind  is  prefently  filled  with  the  clear  light  of  it. 
It  is  on  this  intuition  that  depends  all  the  cer- 
tainty and  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge,  which 
certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  fo  great,  that  he 
cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  require  a  great- 
er :  for  a  man  cannot  conceive  himfelf  capable  of 
a  greater  certainty,  than  to  know  that  any  idea 
in  his  mind  is  fuch  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  ;  and 
that  two  ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference, 
are  different,  and  not  precifely  the  fame.  He  that 
demands  a  greater  certainty  than  this,  demands 
he  knows  not  what,  and  fhews  only  that  he  has 
a  mind  to  be  a  fceptic,  without  being  able  to  be 
fo.  Certainty  depends  fo  wholly  on  this  intui- 
tion, that  in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge,  which  I 
call  demonjlrative,  this  intuition  is  necefTary  in  all 
the  connections  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  with- 
out which  we  cannot  attain  knowledge  and  cer- 
tainty. 

§  2.  The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is,  where 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  any  ideas,  but  not  immediately.  Though 
where-ever  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  there  be  certain 
knowledge  ;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen,  that 
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the  mind  fees  that  agreement  or  difagreement 
which  there  is  between  them,  even  where  it  is 
discoverable  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  remains  in  igno- 
rance, and  at  mod,  gets  no  farther  than  a  pro- 
bable conjecture.  The  reafon  why  the  mind  can- 
not always  perceive  prefently  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  oi  two  ideas  is,  becaufe  thofe  ideas, 
concerning  whofe  agreement  or  difagreement  the 
inquiry  is  made,  cannot  by  the  mind  be  fo  put- 
together,  as  to  fhew  it.  In  this  cafe  then,  when 
the  mind  cannot  fo  bring  its  ideas  together,  as  by 
their  immediate  comparifon,  and  as  it  were  juxta- 
pofition,  or  application  one  to  another,  to  per- 
ceive their  agreement  or  difagreement,  it  is  fain, 
by  the  int ervention  of  other  ideas  (one  or  more, 
as  it  happens)  to  difcover  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement which  it  fearches :  and  this  is  that 
which  we  call  reafoning.  Thus  the  mind  being 
willing  to  know  the  agreement  or  difagreement  in 
bignefs,  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle, 
and  two  right  ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  view 
and  comparing  them  do  it :  becaufe  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be  brought  at  once> 
and  be  compared  with  any  one  or  two  angles  ;  and 
fo  of  this  the  mind  has 'no  immediate,  no  intuitive 
knowledge.  In  this  cafe  the  mind  is  fain  to  find 
out  fome  other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  have  an  equality  ;  and  finding  thofe 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  comes  to  know  their  e- 
quality  to  two  right  ones. 

§  3.  Thofe  intervening  ideas,  which  ferve  to 
fhew  the  agreement  of  ?r.y  two  others,  are  called 
proofs  i  and  where  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it 
is  called  demonltration,  it  being  fhewn  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  mind  made  to  fee  that  it  is  fo. 
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A  quicknefs  in  the  mind  to  find  out  thefe  inter- 
mediate ideas,  (that  (hall  difcover  the  agreement 
©r  difagreement  of  any  other)  and  to  apply  them 
.right,  is,  I  fuppofe,  that  which  is  called  fagacity. 

§  4.  This  knowledge  by  intervening  proofs, 
though  it  be  certain,  yet  the  evidence  of  it  is  not 
altogether  fo  clear  and  bright,  nor  the  aflent  fo 
ready,  as  in  intuitive  knowledge.  For  though  in 
demonftration,  the  mind  does  at  laft  perceive  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  it  confiders  j 
yet  it  is  not  without  pains  and  attention  ;  there 
muft  be  more  than  one  tranfient  view  to  find  it. 
A  fteady  application  and  purfuit  is  required  to  this 
difcovery  :  and  there  muft  be  a  progrefhon  by 
fteps  and  degrees,  before  the  mind  can  in  this 
way  arrive  at  certainty,  and  come  to  perceive  the 
agreement  or  repugnancy  between  two  ideas  that 
need  proofs  and  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  fhew  it. 

§  5.  Another  difference  between  intuitive  and 
demonftrative  knowledge,  is,  that  though  in  the? 
latter  all  doubt  be  removed,  when  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  intermediate  ideas  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  is  perceived  ;  yet  before  the  demon- 
ftration there  was  a  doubt,  which  in  intuitive 
knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the  mind  that  has  its 
faculty  of  perception  left  to  a  degree  capable  of 
diftincl:  ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt  to 
the  eye,  (that  can  diftindlly  fee  white  and  black) 
whether  this  ink  and  this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour. 
If  there  be  fight  in  the  eyes,  it  will  at  firft  glimpfe, 
without  hefitation,  perceive  the  words  printed  on 
this  paper,  different  from  the  colour  of  the  paper: 
and  fo  if  the  mind  have  the  faculty  of  diftindt 
perceptions,  it  will  perceive  the  agreement  or  dil- 
agreement  of  thofe  ideas  that  produce  intuitive 
knowledge.     If  the  eyes  have  loft  the  faculty  of 
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feeing,  or  the  mind  of  perceiving,  we  in  vain  in- 
quire after  the  quicknefs  of  fight  in  one,  or  clear- 
nefs  of  perception  in  the  other. 

§  6.  It  is  true,  the  perception,  produced  by 
demonftration,  is  alfo  very  clear  ;  yet  it  is  often 
with  a  great  abatement  of  that  evident  luftre  and 
full  a  durance,  that  always  accompany  that  which 
I  call  intuitive,  like  a  face  reflected  by  feveral  mir- 
rors one  to  another,  where  as  long  as  it  retains  the 
fimilitude  and  agreement  with  the  obje£t,  it  pro- 
duces a  knowledge-,  but  it  is  ft  ill  in  everyfucceffive 
reflection,  with  a  leflening  of  that  perfect  clearnefs 
and  diftindtnefs,  which  is  in  the  firft,  till  at  lad, 
after  many  removes,  it  has  a  great  mixture  of  dim- 
nefs,  and  is  not  at  firft  fight  fo  knowable,  efpeci- 
ally  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  knowledge, 
made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proofs. 

§  7.  Now,  in  every  ftep  reafon  makes  in  de- 
monftrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  that  agreement  or  difagreement  it  feeks 
with  the  next  intermediate  idea,  which  it  ufes  as 
a  proof :  for  if  it  were  not  fo,  that  yet  would  need 
a  proof.  Since  without  the  perception  of  fuch  a- 
greement  or  difagreement,  there  is  no  knowledge 
produced :  if  it  be  perceived  by  itfelf,  it  is  intuitive 
knowledge:  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itfelf, 
there  is  need  of  fome  intervening  idea,  as  a  com- 
mon meafure  to  fliew  their  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment. By  which  it  is  plain,  that  every  ftep  in 
reafoning,  that  produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive 
certainty  ;  which  when  the  mind  perceives,  there 
is  no  more  required,  but  to  remember  it,  to  make 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas,  con- 
cerning which  we  inquire,  vifible  and  certain.  So 
that  to  make  any  thing  a  demonftration,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  of  the 
D  2 
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intervening  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  the  two  ideas  under  examination 
(whereof  the  one  is  always  the  firSt,  and  the  other 
the  laSt,  in  the  account)  is  found.  This  intuitive 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
the  intermediate  ideas,  in  each  ftep  and  progref- 
fion  of  the  demonstration,  muft  alfo  be  carried 
exaclly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  muft  be  fure  that 
no  part  is  left  out ;  which,  becaufe  in  long  de- 
ductions, and  the  ufe  of  many  proofs,  the  memory 
does  not  always  fo  readily  and  exactly  retain  : 
therefore  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  this  is  more  im- 
perfect: than  intuitive  knowledge,  and  men  embrace 
often  falsehood  for  demonstrations. 

§  8.  The  necefftty  of  this  intuitive  knowledge, 
in  each  ftep  cf  icientifical  or  demonstrative  reafon- 
ing,  gave  occafion,  I  imagine,  to  that  m'ifiahcn 
iixiom,  that  all  reafoning  was  £X  pracognitis  et 
praconcejjis :  which  how  far  it  is  miftaken,  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  Shew  more  at  large,  when  I  come 
to  confider  propofitions,  and  particularly  thofe 
propositions  which  are  called  maxims  ;  and  tx> 
ihew  that  it  is  by  a  miftake,  that  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge 
and  reafonings. 

§  9.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted, 
that  mathematics  alone  are  capable  of  demonstra- 
tive certainty  :  but  to  have  fuch  an  agreement  or 
difagreement,  as  may  intuitively  be  perceived,  be- 
ing, as  I  imagine,  not  the  privilege  of  the  ideas 
of  number,  extenfion,  and  figure  alone,  it  may 
poSTibly  be  the  want  of  due  method  and  applica- 
tion in  us,  and  not  of  Sufficient  evidence  in  things, 
that  demonstration  has  been  thought  to  have  fo 
little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  and  been 
Scarce  fo  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  but  matherna- 
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ticians.  For  whatever  ideas  we  have,  wherein  the 
mind  can  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  or 
difagreement  that  is  between  them,  there  the 
mind  is  capableof  intuitive  knowledge  ;  and  where 
it  can  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
any  two  ideas,  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  they  have  with  any  in- 
termediate ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  de- 
monftration,  which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  ex- 
tenfion,  figure,  number,  and  their  modes. 

§  10.  The  reafon  why  it  has  been  generally 
fought  for,  and  fuppofed  to  be  only  in  thofe,  I 
imagine  has  been,  not  only  the  general  ufefulnefs 
of  thofe  fciences  ;  but  becaufe,  in  comparing  their 
equality  or  excefs,  the  modes  of  numbers  have  e- 
very  the  leaft  difference  very  clear  and  perceivable  : 
and  though  in  extenfion,  every  the  leaft  excefs  is 
not  fo  perceptible  ;  yet  the  mind  has  found  out 
ways  to  examine  and  difcover  demonftratively  the 
juil  equality  of  two  angles,  or  extenfions,  or  fi- 
gures, and  both  thefe,  /'.  e.  numbers  and  figures, 
can  be  fet  down  by  vifible  and  lafting  marks, 
wherein  the  ideas  under  confideration  are  perfect- 
ly determined,  which  f«r  the  mod  part  they  are 
not,  where  they  are  markeJ  only  by  names  and 
words. 

§  11.  But  in  other  fimple  ideas,  whofe  modes 
and  differences  are  made,  and  counted  by  degrees, 
and  not  quantity,  we  have  not  fo  nice  and  accurate 
a  diilin&ion  of  their  differences,  as  to  perceive  and 
find  ways  to  meafure  their  juft  equality  or  the 
leaft  differences.  For  thofe  other  fimple  ideas, 
being  appearances  or  fenfations,  produced  in  us 
by  the  fize,  figuv,  number,  and  motion  of  mi- 
nute corpufcles  uftgly  infenfible,  their  different 
degrees  alfo  depend  upon  the  variation  of  feme  or 
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all  of  thofe  caufes  ;  which  fmce  it  cannot  beob- 
ferved  by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each 
is  too  fubtile  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impoflibie  for 
us  to  have  any  exact,  meafures  of  the  different  de- 
grees of  thefe  fimple  ideas.  For  fuppofing  the 
ienfation  or  idea  we  name  whitenefs,  be  produced 
in  us  by  a  certain  number  of  globules,  which  ha- 
ving a  verticity  about  their  own  centres,  flrike  up- 
on the  retina  of  the  eye,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
rotation,  as  well  as  progreffive  fwiftnefsj  it  will 
hence  eafily  follow,  that  the  more  the  fuperficial 
parts  of  any  body  are  fo  ordered,  as  to  reflect  the 
greater  number  of  globules  of  light,  and  to  give 
them  the  proper  rotation,  which  is  fit  to  produce 
this  fenfation  of  white  in  us,  the  more  white  will 
that  body  appear,  that  from  an  equal  fpace  fends 
to  the  retina  the  greater  number  of  fuch  corpufeles, 
with  that  peculiar  fort  of  motion.  I  do  not  fay, 
that  the  nature  of  light  confifts  in  very  fmall 
round  globules,  nor  of  whitenefs,  in  fuch  a  tex- 
ture of  parts  as  gives  a  certain  rotation  to  thefe 
globules,  when  it  reflects  them  ;  for  I  am  not  now 
treating  phyfically  of  light  or  colours:  but  this,  I 
think,  I  may  fay,  that  I  cannot  (and  I  would  be 
glad  any  one  would  ruake  intelligible  that  he  did) 
conceive  how  bodies  without  us  can  any  ways  af- 
fect our  fenfes,  but  bv  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  fenfible  bodies  themfelves,  as  in  tafting  and 
feeling,  or  the  impulfe  of  fome  infenfible  particles 
coming  from  them,  as  in  feeing,  hearing,  and 
fmelling;-by  the  different  impulfe  of  which  parts, 
caufed  by  their  different  fize,  figure,  and  motion, 
the  varietv  of  fenfations  is  produced  in  us. 

§  12.  Whether  then  they  be  globules,  or  no  ; 
or  whether  they  have  a  verticity  about  their  own 
centres,  that  produce  the  idea  of  whitenefs  in  us, 
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this  is  certain,  that  the  more  particles  of  light  are 
reflected  from  a  body,  fitted  to  give  them  that  pe- 
culiar motion,  which  produces  the  fenfation  of 
whitenefs  in  us  ;  and  poffibly  too,  the  quicker 
that  peculiar  motion  is,  the  whiter  does  the  body 
appear,  from  which  the  greater  number  are  re- 
flected, as  is  evident  in  the  fame  piece  of  paper 
put  in  the  fun-beams,  in  the  fhade,  and  in  a  dark 
hole  ;  in  each  of  which,  it  will  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  whitenefs  in  far  different  degrees. 

§  13.  Not  knowing  therefore  what  number  of 
particles,  nor  what  motion  of  them  is  fit  to  pro- 
duce any  precife  degree  of  whitenefs,'  we  cannot 
demonftrate  the  certain  equality  of  any  two  de- 
grees of  whitenefs,  becaufe  we  have  no  certain 
ftandard  to  meafure  them  by,  nor  means  to  di* 
ftinguiih  every  the  leaf!  real  difference,  the  only 
help  we  have  being  from  our  ftnfes,  which  in  this 
point  fail  us.  But  where  the  difference  is  fo  great, 
as  to  produce  in  the  mind  clearly  diftincl  ideas, 
whole  differences  can  be  perfectly  retained,  there 
thefe  ideas  or  colours,  as  we  fee  in  different  kinds, 
as  blue  and  red,  are  as  capable  of  demonftration, 
as  ideas  of  number  and  extenfion.  What  I  have 
here  faid  of  whitenefs  and  colours,  I  think,  holds 
true  in  all  fecondary  qualities,   and  their  modes. 

§  14.  Thefe  two,  viz.  intuition  and  de- 
monftration, are  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge  ; 
whatever  conies  fhort  of  one  of  thefe,  with  what 
affurance  foever  embraced,  is  but  faith,  or  opi- 
nion, but  not  knowledge,  at  leaft  in  all  general 
truths.  There  is,  indeed,  another  perception  of 
the  mind,  employed  about  the  particular  exigence 
of  finite  beings  without  us  ;  which  going  beyond 
bare  probability,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfect- 
ly to  either  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  certain- 
ty, paffes  under  the  name  of  knowledge.     Then; 
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can  be  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the  idea 
we  receive  from  an  external  object  is  in  our  minds; 
this«4e  intuitive  knowledge.  But  whether  there  be 
any  thing  more  than  barely  that  idea  in  our  minds, 
whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  exiit- 
ence  of  any  thing  without  us,  which  correfponds 
to  that  idea,  is  that,  whereof  fome  men  think 
there  may  be  a  queftion  made,  becaufe  men  may 
have  fuch  ideas  in  their  minds,  when  no  fuch 
thing  exifts,  no  fuch  object:  affects  their  fenfes. 
But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  provided  with  an 
evidence,  that  puts  us  paft  doubting :  for  I  afk 
any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  confcious 
to  himfelf  of  a  different  perception,  when  he  looks 
on  the  fun  by  day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  night ; 
when  he  actually  taftes  wormwood,  or  fmells  a 
rofe,  or  only  thinks  on  that  favour,  or  odour  ? 
We  as  plainly  find  the  difference  there  is  between 
any  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by  our  own  memo- 
ry, and  actually  coming  into  our  minds  by  our  fen- 
fes, as  we  do  between  any  two  diftinct  ideas.  If 
any  one  fay,  a  dream  may  do  the  fame  thing,  and 
all  thefe  ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any 
external  objects,  he  may  pleafe  to  dream  that  I 
make  him  this  anfwer:  i.  That  it  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, whether  I  remove  this  fcruple,  or  no  :  where 
all  is  but  dream,  reafoning  and  arguments  are  of 
no  ufe  •,  truth  and  knowledge  nothing.  2.  That  I 
believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifeft  difference  be- 
tween dreaming  of  being  in  the  fire,  and  being  ac- 
tually in  it.  But  yet  if  he  be  refolved  to  appear 
fo  fceptical,  as  to  maintain,  that  what  I  call  being 
actually  in  the  fire,  is  nothing  but  a  dream  ;  and 
that  we  cannot  thereby  certainly  know,  that  any 
fuch  thing  as  fire  actually  exifts  without  us  :  I  an- 
fwer, that  we  certainly  finding,  that  pleafure  or 
pain  follows  upon  the  application  of  certain  object? 
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to  us,  whofe  cxiftence  we  perceive,  or  dream  that 
we  perceive,  by  our  fenfes  ;  this  certainty  is  as 
great  as  our  happinefs  or  mifery,  beyond  which, 
we  have  no  concernment  to  know,  or  to  be.  So 
that,  I  think,  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  forts 
of  knowledge,  this  alfo,  of  the  existence  of  parti- 
cular external  objects,  by  that  perception  and 
confcioufnefs  we  have  of  the  actual  entrance  of 
ideas  from  them,  and  allow  ihefe  three  degrees  of 
knowledge,  wz.  intuitive,  demonjlrative,  and  fen- 
fttlve  :  in  each  of  which,  there  are  different  de- 
grees and  ways  of  evidence  and  certainty. 

§  15.  But  fince  our  knowledge  is  founded  on, 
and  employed  about  our  ideas  only,  will  it  not 
follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  conformable  to  our 
ideas;  and  that  where  our  ideas  are  clear  and  di- 
ftindt,  or  obfcure  and  confufed,  our  knowledge 
will  be  fo  too  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  no  ;  for  our 
knowledge  confifting  in  the  perception  of  the  a- 
greement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  its 
clearnefs  or  obfeurity  confifts  in  the  clearnefs  or 
obfeurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in  the  clear- 
nefs or  obfeurity  of  the  ideas  themfelves :  v.  g.  a 
man  that  has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle,  and  of  equality  to  two  right  ones,  as  any 
mathematician  in  the  world,  may  yet  have  but  a 
very  obfcure  perception  of  their  agreement,  and 
fo  have  but  a  very  obfcure  knowledge  of  it.  But 
ideas  which  by  reafon  of  their  obfeurity  or  other- 
wife,  are  confufed,  cannot  produce  any  clear  or  di- 
ftincl  knowledge;  becaufe  as  far  as  any  ideas  are 
cenfufed,  fo  far  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly, 
whether  they  agree  or  difagree.  Or  to  exprefs 
the  fame  thing  in  a  way  lefs  apt  to  be  mifunder- 
itood.  He  that  hath  not  determined  ideas  to 
the  words  he  ufes,  cannot  make  proportions  of 
them,  of  whofe  truth  he  can  be  certain. 
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C  H  A  P;     III. 
v 

Of  the   Extent  of  Human  Know- 
led  g  E. 

I.  Firf,  no  farther  than  we  have  idear.  §  i.  Se- 
condly, no  farther  than  ive  can  perceive  their  a- 
greement  or  dif agreement.  \  3.  Thirdly ,  Intui- 
tive knowledge  extends  itfelf  not  to  all  the  relations 
of  all  our  ideas.  §  4.  Fourthly,  Nor  demonfra- 
tive  knowledge.  §  5.  Fifthly,  Senftive  knowledge 
narrower  than  either.  §  6.  Sixthly,  Our  know- 
ledge therefore  narrower  than  our  ideas.  §  7.  How 
far  our  knowledge  reaches.  \  8.  Firf,  Our 
knoivledge  of  identity  and  diverfty,  as  far  as  our 
ideas.  §  9.  Secondly,  Of  co-exifence  a  very  little 
iv ay.  §  10.  Becaufe  the  connexion  between  mojl 
fmple  ideas  is  unknown.  §  11.  Efpecially  of  fe- 
condary  qualities.  \  12 — 1 4.  Becaufe  all  connec- 
tion between  any  fecondary  and  primary  qualities  is 
undif cover  able.  §15.  Of  repugnancy  to  co-  exig- 
ence, larger.  §  16.  Of  the  co-exifence  of  powers  a 
very  little  way.  \  17.  Of  fpirits  yet  narrower. 
§  1 3.  Thirdly,  Of  other  relations  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay  how  far.  Morality  capable  of  detnonfra- 
tion.  §19.  Two  things  have  made  moral  ideas 
thought  incapable  of  demonftration.  Their  com- 
plexednefs,  and  want  of  fenfble  reprefentations. 
§20.  Remedies  of  thofe  difficulties.  §21.  Fourth- 
ly, Of  real  ex'iflence  we  have  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  our  own  ;  demonfrative  of  God's ;  fenftive  of 
fome  few  other  things.  \  22.  Our  ignorance  great. 
§  23.  Firf  one  caufe  of  it,  want  of  ideas,  either  fuch 
as  we  have  no  conception  of,  or  fuch  as  partial- 
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larly  ive  have  not.  §  24.  Becaitfe  of  their  re- 
motenefs ;  or,  §  25.  Becaufe  cf  their  tninute- 
.  nefs.  §  26.  Hence  no  fcience  of  bodies.  §  27. 
Much  lefs  of  fpirits.  §  28.  Secondly,  Want  of 
a  difcoverable  connection  between  ideas  ive  have. 
§  29.  In  fiances.  §  30.  Thirdly,  nvant  of  tra- 
cing our  ideas.  §31.  Extent  in  refpetl  of  uni- 
verfality. 

5  1.  T7"  Now  ledge,  as  has  been  faid,  lying  in 
Xv  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  follows  from 
hence,  that, 

Firjl,  We  can  have  knowledge  no  farther  than 
we  have  ideas. 

§  2.  Secondly,  That  we  have  no  knowledge  far- 
ther than  we  can  have  perception  of  their  agree- 
ment or  difagreement :  which  perception  being, 
1.  Either  by  intuition,  or  the  immediate  com- 
paring any  two  ideas;  or,  2.  By  reafon,  examin- 
ing the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas, 
by  the  intervention  of  fome  others  :  or,  3.  By 
fenfation,  perceiving  the  exiftence  of  particular 
things  :  hence  it  alfo  follows, 

§  3.  Thirdly,  That  we  cannot  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge,  that  (hall  extend  itfelf  to  all  our  ideas, 
and  all  that  we  would  know  about  them  ;  becaufe 
we  cannot  examine  and  perceive  all  the  relations 
they  have  one  to  another  by  juxta-pofition,  or  an 
immediate  comparifon  one  with  another.  Thus 
having  the  ideas  of  an  obtufe  and  an  acute  angled 
triangle,  both  drawn  from  equal  bafes,  and  be- 
tween .parallels,  I  Can,  by  intuitive  knowledge, 
perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  ;  but  cannot 
that  way  know,  whether  they  be  equal  or  no  ; 
becaufe  their  agreement  or  difagreement,  in  equa- 
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Jity,  can  never  be  perceived  by  an  immediate  com- 
paring them  :  the  difference  of  figure  makes  their 
parts  incapable  of  an  exact  immediate  applica- 
tion ;  and  therefore  there  is  need  of  fome  interven- 
ing quantities  to  meafure  them  by,  which  is  de- 
monstration or  rational  knowledge. 

)  4.  Fourthly  It  follows  alfo,  from  what  is  a- 
bove  obferved,  that  our  rational  knowledge  cannot 
reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  ideas :  becaufe 
between  two  different  ideas  we  would  examine,  we 
cannot  always  find  fuch  mediums,  as  we  can  con- 
ned^ one  to  another  with  an  intuitive  knowledge, 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction  ;  and  where-ever 
that  fails,  we  come  fhort  of  knowledge  and  de- 
monstration. 

\  5.  Fifthly,  Senfttive  knowledge,  reaching  no 
farther  than  the  exiftence  of  things  actually  pre- 
fent  to  our  fenfes,  is  yef  much  narrower  than  ei- 
ther of  the  former. 

§  6.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  our  knowledge  comes  not  only  fhort  of  the 
reality  of  things,  but  even  of  the  extent  of  cur 
own  ideas.  Though  our  knowledge  be  limited  to 
our  ideas,  and  cannot  exceed  them  either  in  ex- 
rent  or  perfection  ;  and  though  thefe  be  very  nar- 
row bounds,  in  refpect  of  the  extent  of  all-being, 
and  far  fhort  of  what  we  mayjuflly  imagine  to  be 
in  fome  even  created  understandings,  not  tied 
down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  information,  is  to 
be  received  from  fome  few,  and  not  very  acute 
wavs  of  perception,  fuch  as  are  our  fenfes  :  yet  it 
would  be  well  with  us,  if  our  knowledge  were  but 
as  large  as  our  ideas,  and  there  were  not  many 
doubts  and  inquiries  concerning  the  ideas  we 
have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  Shall 
be  *n  this  world,  refolved.     Neverthelefs,  I  do 
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not  queftion,  but  that  human  knowledge,  under 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  our  beings  and  con- 
ftitutions  may  be  carried  much  farther,  than  it 
hitherto  has  been,  if  men  would  fincerely,  and 
with  freedom  of  mind,  employ  all  that  indultry  and 
labour  of  thought,  in  improving  the  means  of 
<Jifcovering  truth,  which  they  do  for  the  colour- 
ing or  fupport  of  falfeood,  to  maintain  a  fyftem, 
intereft,  or  party,  they  are  once  engaged  in.  But 
yet  after  all,  I  think  I  may,  without  injury  to 
human  perfection,  be  confident,  that  our  know- 
ledge would  never  reach  to  all  we  might  defire  to 
know  concerning  thofe  ideas  we  have  ;  nor  be  able 
to  furmount  all  the  difficulties,  and  refolve  all  the 
queftions,  might  arife  concerning  any  of  them. 
We  have  the  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a  circle,  and  equa- 
lity ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  (hall  never  be  able  to  find 
a  circle  equal  to  a  fquare,  and  certainly  know  that 
it  is  fo.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  think- 
ing ',  but  poflibly  fhall  never  be  able  to  know, 
whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks,  or  no  ; 

1  Againft  that  afTertion  cf  Mr  Locke,  That  po fib  ly 
toe  (hill  never  be  able  t$  know  whether  any  materia! 
beings  think  or  not,  &c.  the  biihop  of  Worcelter  ar- 
gues thus  :  Jf  this  be  true,  then  for  all  that  -we  can 
know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  matter  may 
h.ive  a  power  of  thinking  ;  and  if  this  hold,  then  it  is 
impofiihle  to  prove  a  fpiritual  fub fiance  in  us,  fro?n  the 
idea  of  thinking:  jor  how  can  we  be  affu'red  ly  our 
ideas,  that  Cod  hath  not  given  fueh  a  power  cf  think- 
ing, to  matter  fo  difpofed  as  our  bodies  are  P  Ffpe- 
cially  ft  nee  it  is    fuid  *,  '  That  in   refpeft  of  cur   no- 

*  lions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote  from  our  compr:- 

*  henjion  to  conceive  that  Cod  can,  if  he  plcafes,  fu- 

■  *  KfTay  of  huiran  nndcrftaniUng,  bock  It.   ch.  3 
Vol.  III.  E 
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it  being  impoflible  for  us,  by  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to  difcover 
whether  omnipotency  has  not  given  to  fome  fy- 
ftems  of  matter,  fitly  difpofed,  a  power  to  perceive 

'  peradd  to  our  idea  of  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
*  than  that  he  Jhould  fuperadd  to  it  another  fubjiance, 
'  with  a  faculty  of  thinking.''  Whoever  averts  this, 
can  never  prove  a  fpiritual  fubjiance  in  us  from  a  fa- 
culty cf  thinking ;  becaufe  he  cannot  know  from  the  i- 
dea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that  ?natter,  Jo  difpofed, 
cannot  think.  And  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  Cod 
hath  not  framed  the  matter  of  our  bodies  fo  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  it. 

To  which  Mr  Locke  anfwers  thus  *  :  Here  your 
lordfhip  argues,  that,  upon  my  principles,  //  cannot  be 
proved,  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubjiance  in  us.  To 
which  give  jne  leave,  with  fubmiifion,  to  fay,  that  I 
think  it  may  be  proved  from  my  principles.  And  I 
think  I  have  done  it ;  and  the  proof  in  my  book  ftands 
thus.  Firft,  We  experiment  in  ourfelves  thinking. 
The  idea  of  this  aclion,  or  mode  of  thinking,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  idea  of  felf-fubfiftence,  and  therefore 
has  a  neceflary  connection  with  a  fupport  or  fubjecl  of 
inhefion  :  the  idea  of  that  fupport  is  what  we  caMfub- 
flance  ,•  and  fo  from  thinking  experimented  in  us,  we 
have  a  proof  of  a  thinking  fubjiance  in  us,  which,  in 
my  fenfe,  is  a  fpirit.  Againft  this  your  lordfhip  will  ar- 
gue, that  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  pollibility  that 
God  may,  if  he  pleated,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  facul- 
ty of  thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved  that  there  is  a 
fpiritual  fubftance  in  us,  becaufe,  upon  that  fuppofi- 
tion,  it  is  poffible  it  may  be  a  material  fubibance  that 
thinks  in  us.  I  grant  it ;  but  add,  that  the  general 
idea  of  fubftance  being  the  fame  every-where,  the  mo- 
dification of  thinking)  or  the  power  of  thinking  joined 

'.J.i  his  firil  letter  to  the  bifliop  of  Worceftcr,p.  64/15. &c. 
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and  think,  or  elfe  joined  or  fixed  to  matter,  fo 
difpofed,  a  thinking  immaterial  fubflance  :  it  be- 
ing, in  refpect  of  our  notions,  not  much  more 
remote  from  our  comprehenfion  to  conceive,  that 

to  it,  makes  it  a  ffirit,  without  considering  what  o- 
ther  modifications  it  has,  as,  whether  it  has  the  mo- 
dification of  folldiiy,  or  no.  As  on  the  other  fide 
fubflance,  that  has  the  modification  offoitditj,  is  mat- 
ter, whether  it  has  the  modification  of  thinking  or  no. 
And  therefore,  if  your  lordfhip  means  by  a  [plritual, 
an  immaterial  fubflance,  I  grant  I  have  not  proved, 
nor  upon  my  principles  can  it  be  proved,  your  lord- 
fhip meaning,  as  1  think  you  do,  demonftratively 
proved,  that  there  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  in  us 
that  thinks.  Tnough,  I  prefume,  from  what  I  have 
faid  *  about  the  fuppofition  of  a  fyftem  of  matter, 
thinking  (which  there  demonftrates  that  God  is  im- 
material) will  frcve  it  in  the  higell  degree  probable, 
that  the  thinking  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial.  But 
your  lordfhip  thinks  not  probability  enough,  and  by 
charging  the  want  ofdemonftration  uponmyprinciples, 
that  the  thinking  thing  in  us  is  immaterial,  your  lord- 
fhip kerns  to  conclude  it  demonflrable  from  principles 
of  philofophv.  That  demonftration  I  fhould  with  joy 
receive  from  your  lordfhip,  or  any  one.  For  though 
all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well 
enough  fecured  without  it,  as  I  have  fhewn  f,  yet  it 
would  be  a  great  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  nature 
and  philofophv. 

To  what  I  have  faid  in  my  book,  to  fhew  that  all 
the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  fecured 
barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  without  a  ne- 
ceffiry  fuppofition  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  I  crave 
leave  to  add,  that  immortality  may  and  fhall  be  an- 
nexed to  that,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  neither  im- 

•  Book  iv.   ch.  10.   §  16.  f  Book  iv.   ch-  2.  $  6. 
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God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  fa- 
culty of  thinking,  than  that  he  mould  fuperadd 
to  it  another  fubftance,  with  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing ;  .fmce  we  know  not  wherein  thinking  confifts, 

material  nor  immortal,  as  the  apcftle  exprefly  declares 
in  theie  words  *,  For  this  corruptible  mufti  put  on  in~ 
eorfuption)  and  this  mortal  mull  put  on  immortality. 

Perhaps  my  ufing  the  word  fpirit  for  a  thinking  fub- 
ftance, without  excluding  materiality  out  of  ir,  will 
be  thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and  fuch  as  deferves 
a  cenfure,  becaufe  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the 
idea  I  make  it  a  fign  of.  I  readily  own,  that  words 
should  befparingly  ventured  on  in  a  fcnfe  wholly  new  ; 
and  nothing  but  abfolute  necefiky  can  excufe  the  bold- 
nefs  of  ufing  any  term,  in  a  fenfe  whereof  we  can  pro- 
duce no  example.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  think, 
I  have  great  authorities  to  juftify  me.  The  foul  is 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that  in  us  which  thinks. 
And  he  that  will  look  into  the  firft  book  of  Cicero's 
Tnfculan  Qiieftions,  and  into  the  fixth  book  of  Vir- 
gil's i^neid,  will  find  that  thefe  two  great  men,  who, 
of  all  the  Romans,  beftunderftood  philofophy,  thought, 
or  at  leafh  did  not  deny  the  foul  to  be  a  fubtil  matter, 
which  might  come  under  the  name  of  aura,  or  ignis,- 
or  tether,  and  this  foul  they  both  of  them  called  fpi- 
ritus;  in  the  notion  of  which,  it  is  plain  they  inclu- 
ded only  thought  and  aftive  motion,  without  the  total 
cxclufion  of  matter.  Whether  they  thought  right  i;j 
this  I  do  not  fay,  that  is  not  the  queftion  ;  but  whe- 
ther they  fpoke  properly,  when  they  called  an  active, 
thinking,  fubtil  fubftance,  out  of  which  they  excluded 
only  grofs  and  palpable  matter,  fpiritus,  fpirit.  I 
think  that  no  body  will  deny,  that  if  any  among  the 
Romans  can  be  allowed  to  fpeak  properly,  Tully  and 
Virgil  are  the  two  who  may  moil  fecurely  be  depended 

i    Cor.  xv.  53. 
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nor  to  what  fort  of  fubftances  the  Almighty  has 
been  pleafed  to  give  that  power,  which  cannot  be 
in  any  created  being,  but  merely  by  the  good 
pleafure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator.     For  I  fee 

on  for  it :  and  one  of  them,  fpeaking  of  the  foul,  fays, 

Dum  fpiritus  hos  regit  artus  ; 
«nd  the  other,  Vita  continttur  corpore  et  fpiritu. 
Where  it  is  plain  by  corpus,  he  means,  as  generally 
every-where,  only  grofs  matter  that  may  be  felt  and 
handled,  as  appears  by  thefe  words,  Si  cor  ant  fan- 
guis,  aut  cerebrum  ejl  animus,  certe,  quoniam  efi. 
corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  corpore,  fi  anima  eft, 
forte  dij/ipabitur,  fi  ignis  ext'mguetur  * .  Here  Cicero 
oppofes  corpus  to  ignis  and  anima,  i.  e.  aura  or 
breath.  And  the  foundation  of  that  his  diftinftion  of 
the  foul,  from  that  which  he  calls  corpus  or  body,  he 
gives  a  little  lower  in  thefe  words,  Tanta  ejus  tenui- 
tas  utfugiat  aciem  \.  Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world 
alone  that  had  this  notion  of  fpirit ;  the  mod  enlight- 
ened of  all  the  antient  people  of  God,  Solomon  hirn- 
felf  %,  fpeaks  after  the  fame  manner,  That  which  befal~ 
leth  the  fons  of  men,  befalleth  the  beafis,  even  one  thing 
befalleth  them ;  as  the  one  dieth,  fp  dieth  the  other,  yea, 
they  have  all  one  fpirit.  So  I  tranflatethe  Hebrew  word 
irr\  here,  for  fo  I  find  it  tranflated  the  very  next  verfe 
but  one  \,  Who  knoweth  the  fpirit  of  a  man  that  goeih 
upward,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  beafl  that  goeth  down  to  the 
earth.  In  which  places  it  is  plain  that  Solomon  applies 
the  word  mi,  and  our  tranflators  of  hi  in  the  word 
fpirit  to  a  fubflance,  out  of  which  imtnatei  iality  was 
not  wholly  excluded,  unlefs  the  fpirit  of  a  beafl  that 
goeth  downwards  to  the  earth  be  immaterial.  Nor  did 
the  way  of  fpeaking  in  our  Saviour's  time  varv  from 
this  :  St  Luke  tells  us  ff,  that  when  our  Saviour,  af- 

•  Tufc  Qiixft    lib-  i-   cap.  ir.  f  Ibid,  cap    -  >. 

\  tccl.  iii.  19.  r.  21.  ft  CI  ap.  xxh 
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no  contradiction  in  it,  that  the  fir  ft  eternal  think- 
ing Being  fhould,  if  he  pleafed,  give  to  certain 
fyftems  of  created  fenfelefs  matter,  put  together 
as  he  thinks  fit,  fome  degrees  of  fenfe,  percep- 

ter  his  refurre&ion,  flood  in  the  midft  of  them,  they 
were  affrighted,  and  fuppofed  they  had  feen  wiv/xix,  the 
Greek  word  which  always  anfwers  fpirit  in  Englifh  ; 
and  fo  the  tranflators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  They 
fuppofed  that  they  had  feen  a  Jpirit.  But  our  Saviour 
fays  to  them,  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is 
I  myfelf,  handle  me  and  fee  ;  for  a  fpirit  hath  no  fiefb 
and  bones,  as  you  fee  ?ne  have.  Which  words  of  our 
Saviour  put  the  faive  diftincVion  between  body  and  fpi- 
rit, that  Cicero  did,  in  the  place  above  cited,  viz.  that 
the  one  was  a  grofs  compages  that  could  be  felt  and 
handled  ;  and  the  other  fuch  as  Virgil  *  defcribes  the 
ghoft  or  foul  of  Anchifes. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum  : 
Ter  frufjra  comprenfa  menus  effugit  nnago, 
Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  fimillima  fomno. 
I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  fay,  that  fpirit 
never  does  fignify  a  purely  immaterial  fubftance.  In 
that  fenfe  the  fcripture,  I  take  it,  fpeaks,  when  it 
fays,  Cod  is  a  fpirit ;  and  in  that  fenfe  I  have  u- 
fed  it;  and  in  that  fenfe  I  have  proved  from  my- 
principles,  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubjiance  ;  and 
am  certain  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  immaterial  fub- 
jiance :  which  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  a  direct  anfwer 
to  your  lordfhip's  queftion  in  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
gument, viz.  Bow  we  come  to  be  certain  that  there 
are  fpiritual  fubfiances,  fuppofng  this  principle  to  be 
true,  that  the  fimple  ideas  by  fenfation  and  reflection 
are  the  fole  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafon- 
ing?  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God,  that  in- 
finite, omnipotent,  and  perfectly  immaterial  fpirit, 
fhould  pleafe  to  give  to  a  fj  ftem  of  very  fubiile  matter, 

*    Lib.  vi. 
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tion,  and  thought :  though,  as  I  think,  I  have 
proved*,  it  is  no  lefs  than  a  contradiction  to  fup- 
pofe  matter  (which  is  evidently  in  its  own  nature 
void  of  fenfe  and  thought)  (hould  be  that  eternal 

fenfe,  and  motion,  it  might,  with  propriety  of  fpeech, 
be  called  fpirit ;  though  materiality  were  not  exclu- 
ded out  of  its  complex  idea  Your  lordfhip  proceeds, 
//  is /aid  indeed  eifewhere  \,  *  That  it  is  repugnant  to 
'  the  idea  of J'enfelefs  matter,  that  it  fbould  put  ints  it- 
*  ft  If  fenfe,  perception,  and  knowledge.'  But  this  doth 
not  reach  the  prefent  cafe  ;  which  is  not  what  matter 
can  do  of  iff  elf,  but  what  matter  prepared  by  an  omni- 
potent hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty  can  we  have 
that  he  hath  not  done  it  P  We  can  have  none  from  the 
ideas,  for  thofe  are  given  up  in  this  cafe,  and  confe- 
quentiy  we  can  have  no  certainty,  upon  thefe  principles, 
whether  we  have  any  fpiritual fubjlance  within  us  or 
not. 

Your  lord/hip,  in  this  paragraph,  proves,  that  from 
what  I  fay,  We  can  have  no  certainty  whether  we  havs 
any  fpiritual  fubftance  in  us  or  not.  If,  by  fpiritual 
fubjlance,  your  lordfhip  means  an  immaterial  fubjlance 
in  us,  as  you  fpeak %,  I  grant  what  your  lordfhip  fays 
is  true,  that  it  cannot,  upon  thefe  principles,  be  de- 
monstrated. But  I  mult  crave  leave  to  fay,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  upon  thefe  principles,  it  can  be  pro- 
ved, to  thehigheft  degree  of  probability.  If,  by  fpi- 
ritual fubftance,  your  lordfhip  means  a  thinking  fub- 
jlance, I  mult  diflent  from  your  lordfnip,  and  fay,. 
That  we  can  have  a  certainty,  upon  my  principles, 
that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubjlance  in  us.  In  fhort,  my 
lord,  upon  my  principles,  i.  e.  from  the  idea  of  think- 
ing, we  can  have  a  certainty,  that  there  is  a  thinking 
fubjlance  in  us ;  from  hence  we  have  a  certainty  that 
there   is  an  eternal  thinking  fubjlance.     This  think- 

•  Lib.  iv.  c.  10.         f  Book  iv.  ch.  13 •  £  5-         \   P«  246. 
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firfl  thinking  being.  What  certainty  of  know- 
ledge can  any  one  have  thatfome  perceptions,  fuch 
as,  v.  g.  pleafure  and  pain,  fhould  not  be  in  fome 
bodies  thenifelves,  after  a  certain  manner  modin- 

ing  fubftance,  which  has  been  from  eternity,  I  have 
proved  to  be  immaterial.  This  eternal,  immaterial, 
thinking  fubftance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  fubftance, 
which,  whether  it  be  a  material  or  immaterial  fub- 
ftance, cannot  be  infallibly  demonftrated  from  our  i- 
deas  ;  though  from  them  it  may  be  proved  that  it  is  to 
the  higheft  degree  probable  that  it  is  immaterial. 

Again,  thebi/hop  of  Worcefter  undertakes  to  prove 
from  Mr  Locke's  principles,  that  we  may  be  certain, 
That  the  fir  ft  eternal  thinking  Being  or  omnipotent  Spi- 
rit cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain  fyftems  of 
created  fen  fib  le  matter,  put  together  as  he  fees  fit,  fome 
degrees  offenfe,  preception.  and  thought. 

To  which  Mr  Locke  has  made  the  following  an- 
fwer,  in  his  third  letter  f. 

Your  firft  argument  I  take  to  be  this,  that  accord- 
ing to  me,  the  knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  ideas, 
and  our  idea  of  matter  in  general  being  a  folid  fub- 
ftance, and  our  idea  of  body  a  folid,  extended,  figu- 
red fubftance  ;  if  1  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  think- 
ing, I  confound  the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of 
a  fpirit :  to  which  I  anfwer,  No  ;  no  more  than  I  con- 
found the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  an  horfe, 
when  I  fay  that  matter,  in  general,  is  a  folid  extended 
fubftance ;  and  that  an  horfe  is  a  material  animal,  or 
an  extended  folid  fubftance,  with  fenfe  and  fponianeous 
motion. 

The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  folid  fubftance  ; 
where-ever  there  is  fuch  a  fubftance,  there  is  matter, 
and  the  effence  of  matter,  whatever  other  qualities, 
not  contained  in  that  effence,  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to 

f  Page  396,  367,  &c. 
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ed  and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they  fhould  be  in 
an  immaterial  fubftance,  upon  the  motion  of  the 
parts  of  body  ?  Body,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive, 
being  able  only  to  flrike  and  affect  body  ;  and 

fuperadd  to  it.  For  example,  God  creates  an  extend- 
ed folid  fubftance,  without  the  fuperadding  anything 
elfe  to  it,  and  fo  we  may  confider  it  at  relt ;  to  fome 
parts  of  it  he  fuperadds  motion,  but  it  has  ftill  the  ef- 
fence  of  matter  :  other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants, 
with  all  the  excellencies  of  vegetation,  life,  and  beau- 
ty, which  is  to  be  found  in  a  rofe  or  a  peach-tree,  ire. 
above  the  eflence  of  matter  in  general,  but  it  is  ftill 
but  matter  :  to  other  parts  he  adds  fenfe  and  fponta- 
neous  motion,  and  thofe  other  properties  that  are  to 
be  found  in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted 
but  the  power  of  Gcd  may  go,  and  that  the  proper- 
ties of  a  rofe,  a  peach,  or  an  elephant,  fuperadded 
to  matter,  change  not  the  properties  of  matter  ;  but 
matter  is  in  theie  things  matter  ftill.  But  if  one  ven- 
ture to  go  one  ftep  farther,  and  fay,  Gop  may  give  to 
matter,  thought,  reafon,  and  volition,  as  well  as  fenfe 
and  Ipontaneous  motion,  there  are  men  ready  prefent- 
ly  to  limit  the  power  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and 
tell  us,  he  cannot  do  it ;  becaufe  it  dellroys  the  ellencc, 
or  changes  the  effential  properties  of  matter.  To 
make  good  which  alTertion  they  have  no  more  to  fay, 
but  that  thought  and  reafon  are  not  included  in  the  ef- 
fence  of  matter.  I  grant  it;  but  whatever  excellen- 
cy, not  contained  in  its  eflence,  be  fuperadded  to  mat- 
ter, it  does  not  deftroy  the  efl'ence  of  matter,  if  it 
leaves  it  an  extended  foiid  fubftance;  where-ever that 
is,  there  is  the  effence  of  matter ;  and  if  every  thing 
of  greater  perfection,  fuperadded  to  fuch  a  fubftance, 
deftroys  the  eflence  of  matter,  what  will  become  of 
the  eflence  of  matter  in  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  whole 
properties  far  exceed  thofe  of  a  mere  extended  folid. 
fubftance  ? 
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motion,  according  to  the  utmoft  reach  of  our  ide- 
as, being  able  to  produce  nothing  but  motion  ; 
fo  that  when  we  allow  it  to  produce  pleafure  or 
pain,  or  the  idea  of  colour  or  found,  we  are  fain 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
how  matter  can  think.  I  grant  it:  but  to  argue  from 
thence,  that  God  therefore  cannot  give  to  matter  a 
faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  fay  God's  omnipotency  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  compafs,  hecaufe  man's  under- 
flandingis  fo  ;  and  brings  down  God's  infinite  power 
to  the  fize  of  our  capacities.  If  God  can  give  no 
power  to  any  parts  of  matter,  but  what  men  can  ac- 
count for  from  the  efTence  of  matter  in  general ;  if  all 
fuch  qualities  and  properties  mull  deftroy  the  efTence, 
or  change  the  ejfential  properties  of  matter,  which  are 
to  our  conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
to  be  the  natural  confequence  of  that  eflence ;  it  is 
plain,  that  the  eflence  of  matter  is  deftroyed,  and  its 
ejfential  properties  changed  in  moft  of  the  fenfible  parts 
of  this  our  fyftem  :  for  it  is  viflble,  that  all  the  planets 
have  revolutions  about  certain  remote  centre?,  which 
I  would  have  any  one  explain,  or  make  conceivable 
by  the  bare  efTence  or  natural  powers  depending  on 
the  eflence  of  matter  in  general,  without  fomething 
added  to  that  eflence,  which  we  cannot  conceive j 
for  the  moving  of  matter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  the  at- 
traction of  matter  by  matter,  is  all  that  can  be  faid  in 
the  cafe  ;  either  of  which  it  is  above  our  reach  to  de- 
rive from  the  eflence  of  matter  or  bodv  in  general  ; 
though  one  of  thefe  two  muft  unavoidably  be  allowed 
be  fuperadded  in  this  inftance  to  the  eflence  of  mat- 
ter in  general.  The  omnipotent  Creator  advifed  not 
with  us  in  the  making  of  the  world, and  his  ways  arenot 
the  lefs  excellent  becaufe  they  are  paft  our  finding  out. 

In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  crea- 
tion is  not  doubted  to  be  wholly  material  ;  and  yet 
he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  oblerve  excellencies  and 
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to  quit  our  reafon,  go  beyond  our  ideas,  and  at- 
tribute it  wholly  to  the  good  pleafure  of  our 
Maker.  For  lince  we  mufl  allow  he  has  annexed 
efFe£ls  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  conceive 

operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not 
jind  contained  in  the  eflence  of  matter  in  general,,  nor 
be  able  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  produced  by  it. 
And  will  he  therefore  fay,  that  the  eflence  of  matter 
is  deftroyed  in  them,  becaufe  they  have  properties  and 
operations  not  contained  in  the  eflential  properties  of 
matter  as  matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  eflence  of 
matter  in  general  ? 

Let  us  advance  one  ftep  farther,  and  we  mall  in  the 
animal  world  meet  with  yet  greater  perfections  and 
properties,  no  ways  explicable  by  the  eflence  of  mat- 
ter in  general  If  the  omnipotent  Creator  had  not 
fuperadded  to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  irratio- 
nal animals,  qualities  far  furpafling  thofe  of  the  dull 
dead  earth,  out  of  which  they  were  made  life,  fenfe, 
and  fpontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were 
before  in  it,  it  had  (till  remained  rude  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter; and  if  to  the  individuals  of  each  fpecies,  he  had 
not  fuperadded  a  power  of  propagation,  the  fpecies 
had  perilhed  with  thofe  individuals:  but  by  thefeef- 
fences  or  properties  of  each  fpecies,  fuperadded  to  the 
matter  which  they  were  made  of,  the  eflence  or  pro- 
perties of  matter  in  general  were  not  deftroyed  or 
changed,  any  more  than  any  thing  that  was  in  the  in- 
dividuals before,  was  deftroyed  or  changed  by  the 
power  of  generation,  fuperadded  to  them  by  the  iirft 
benediction  of  tl.e  Almighty. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  fuperinducement  of  greater 
perfections  and  nobler  qualities,  deftroys  nothing  of 
the  eflence  or  perfections  that  were  there  before  ;  un- 
lefs  tiiere  can  be  fhewed  a  manifeft  repugnancy  be- 
tween them  :  but  all  the  proof  offered  for  that,  is  on- 
ly, that  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter,  without  fuch 
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motion  able  to  produce,  what  reafon  have  we  to 
conclude,  that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well  to 
be  produced  in  a  fubject  we  cannot  conceive  ca- 
pable of  them,  as  well  as  in  a  fubject  we  cannot 

fuperadded  perfections,  can  produce  fuch  effects  ; 
which  is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  to  fay,  matter  in  ge- 
neral, or  every  part  of  matter,  as  matter,  has  them 
not ;  but  is  no  reafon  to  prove,  that  God,  if  he  plea- 
fes,  cannot  fuperadd  them  to  fome  parts  of  matter, 
unlefs  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction  that  God 
ihould  give  to  fome  parts  of  matter  qualities  and  per- 
fections, which  matter  in  general  has  not ;  though 
we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  is  invefted  with  them, 
or  how  it  operates  by  virtue  of  thofe  new  endow- 
ments. Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we  cannot, 
whilft  we  limit  all  its  operations  to  thofe  qualities  it 
had  before,  and  would  explain  them  by  the  known 
properties  of  matter  in  general,  without  any  fuch  fu- 
perinduced  perfections,  for  if  this  be  a  right  rule 
of  reafoning,  to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  becaufe  we  can- 
not conceive  the  manner  how  it  comes  to  be :  I  fliall 
deiire  them  who  ufe  it,  to  {tick  to  this  rule,  and  fee 
what  work  it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  as 
philofophy  ;  and  whether  they  can  advance  any  thing 
more  in  favour  of  fcepticifm  ? 

For  to  keep  within  the  prefent  fubject  of  the 
power  of  thinking  and  felf-motion,  bellowed  by  om- 
nipotent power  on  fome  parts  of  matter  :  the  objec- 
tion to  this  is,  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  fhould 
think:  what  is  the  confcquence  ?  ergo,  God  cannot 
give  it  a  power  to  think.  Let  this  ftand  for  a  good 
reafon,  and  then  proceed  in  other  cafes  by  the  fame. 
You  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  attract  matter  at 
any  dillunce,  much  lefs  at  the  diftance  of  r, 000,000 
miles;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  a  power;  you 
cannot  conceive  how  matter  fhould  feel,  or  move  it- 
felf,  or  affect  an  immaterial  being,  or  be  moved  by 
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conceive  the  motion  of  matter  can  any  way  ope- 
rate upon  ?  I  fay  not  this,  that  1  would  any  way 
leffen  the  belief  of  the  foul's  immateriality  :  I  am 
not  here  fpeaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge; 

it;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  filch  powers,  which  is 
in  effect  to  deny  gravity  and  the  revolution  of  the 
planets  about  the  fun  ;  to  make  brutes  mere  machines 
■without  fenfe  or  fpont.meous  motion,  and  to  allow 
man  neither  fenfe  nor  voluntary  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther.  You 
cannot  conceive  how  an  extended  folid  fubftance  fhould 
think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it  think;  can  you. 
conceive  how  your  own  foul,  or  any  fubftance,  thinks  ? 
You  find  indeed  that  you  do  think,  and  fo  do  I ;  but 
I  want  to  be  told  how  the  action  of  thinking  is  per- 
formed :  this,  1  confefs,  is  beyond  my  conception  ; 
and  I  would  be  glad  any  one,  who  conceives  it,  would 
explain  it  to  me.  God,  1  find,  has  given  me  this  fa- 
culty ;  and  fince  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his 
power  in  this  inftance,  which,  though  1  every  moment 
experiment  in  myfclf,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  the  man- 
ner of;  what  would  it  be  lefs  than  an  infolent  ab- 
furdity,  to  deny  his  power  in  other  like  cafes,  only 
for  this  reafon,  becaufe  I  cannot  conceive  the  manner 
how  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther.  God  ham 
created  a  fubftance;  let  it  be,  for  examole,  a  folfd 
extended  fubftance.  Is  Goo  bound  to  give  it,  be- 
fides  being,  a  power  of  action  ?  That,  I  think,  no- 
body will  fay  :  he  therefore  may  leave  it  in  a  ftatcof 
'viry,  and  it  will  be  neverthelefs  3  fubftance;  for 
action  is  not  neceffary  to  the  being  ©f  am  fubftance 
that  Gon  does  create  :  Goto  has  like  wife  created  and 
made  to  exift,  de  novo,  a  irial  fubftance,  which 

will  not  lole  its  being  of  a  fubftance,  thongh  God 
fhould  bcftow  on  it  nothing  more  but  this  bare  being, 
without  giving  it  anv  activity  at  all.  Here  are  now 
Vol.  III.  F 
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and  I  think  not  only,  that  it  becomes  the  mode- 
,fty  of  philofophy  not  to  pronounce  magiiterially, 
where  we  want  that  evidence  that  can  produce 
knowledge ;  but  alio,  that  it  is  of  ufe  to  us  to 

two  diftinct  fubftances,  the  one  material,  the  other 
immaterial,  both  in  a  (late  of  perfect  inactivity.  Now 
I  a/k,  what  power  God  can  give  to  one  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances (fuppofmg  them  to  retain  the  fame  diftinct  na- 
tures that  they  had  as  fubftances  in  their  ftate  of  in- 
activity) which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other  ?  In  that 
ftate,  it  is  plain,  neither  of  them  thinks  ;  for  think- 
ing being  an  action,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  God 
can  put  an  end  to  any  action  of  any  created  fubftance, 
without  annihilating  of  the  fubftance  whereof  it  is  an 
action  ;  and  if  it  be  fo,  he  can  alfo  create  or  give  ex- 
igence to  fuch  a  fubftance,  without  giving  that  fub- 
ftance any  action  at  all.  By  the  fame  reafon  it  is  plain, 
that  neither  of  them  can  move  itfelf :  now,  I  would 
afk,  why  Omnipotency  cannot  give  to  either  of  thefe 
fubftances,  which  are  equally  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  in- 
activity, the  fame  power  that  it  can  give  to  the  other  .* 
Let  it  be,  for  example,  that  of  fpontaneous  or  felf- 
motion,  which  is  a  power  that  it  is  fnppofed  God  can 
give  to  an  unfolid  fubftance,  but  denied  that  he  can 
give  to  a  folid  fubftance. 

If  it  be  aiked,  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of 
God,  in  reference  to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  of 
thefe  fubftances  ?  All  that  can  be  faid  to  it  is,  that 
they  cannot  conceive  how  the  folid  fubftance  fhould 
ever  be  able  to  move  itfelf.  And  as  little,  fay  I,  are 
they  able  to  conceive  how  a  created  unfolid  fubftance 
fhould  move  itfelf:  but  there  may  be  fomething  in  an 
immaterial  fubftance  that  you  do  not  know.  I  grant 
it ;  and  in  a  material  one  too  :  for  example,  gravita- 
tion of  matter  towards  matter,  and  in  the  leveral  pro- 
portions obfervable,  inevitably  fliews,  that  there  is 
ibmething  in  matter  that  we  do  not  underftand,  un- 
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difcern  how  far  our  knowledge  does  reach  ;  for 
the  ftate  we  are  at  prefent  in,  not  being  that  of  vi- 
fion,  we  mull,  in  many  things,  content  ourfelves 
with  faith  and  probability  :   and  in  the  prefent 

lefs  we  can  conceive  fe!f-motion  in  matter  ;  or  an  in- 
explicable and  inconceivable  attraction  in  matter,  at 
immenfe  and  almoft  incomprehenfiblediftance  :  it  mult 
therefore  be  confefled,  that  there  is  fomething  in  fo- 
I id  as  well  as  unfolid  fubftances,  that  we  do  not  un- 
derhand. But  this  we  know,  that  they  may  each  of 
them  have  their  diftinit  beings,  without  any  activity 
fuperadded  to  them,  unlefs  you  will  deny  that  God 
can  take  from  any  being  its  power  of  acling,  which  it 
is  probable  will  be  thought  too  prefumptuous  for  any 
one  to  do  ;  and,  I  fay,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  felf- 
motiou  in  a  created  immaterial,  as  in  a  material  be- 
ing, confider  it  how  you  will :  and  therefore  this  is 
no  reafon  to  deny  On.nipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a 
power  of  felf-motion  to  a  material  fubftance,  if  he 
pleafes,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial ;  fince  neither  of 
them  can  have  it  from  themfelves,  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive how  it  can  be  in  either  of  them. 

The  fame  is  viftble  in  the  other  operation  of  think- 
ing ;  both  thefe  fubftances  may  be  uiade,  and  exift 
without  thought ;  neither  of  them  has,  or  can  have 
the  power  of  thinking  from  itfelf:  God  may  give  it 
to  either  of  them,  according  to  the  good  pleafure  of 
his  otxini potency  ;  and  in  which-ever  of  them  it  is, 
it  is  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive  how  ei- 
ther of  thofe  fubflances  thinks.  But  for  that  reafon, 
to  deny  that  Gon,  who  had  power  enough  to  give 
them  both  a  being  out  of  nothing,  can  by  the  fame 
omnipotency  give  them  what  other  powers  and  per- 
fections he  pleafes,  has  no  better  a  foundation  than 
to  deny  his  power  of  creation,  becaufe  we  cannot 
conceive  how  it  is  performed  j  and  there  at  laft  this 
way  of  reafoning  muft  terminate. 
F  2 
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quefcion,  about  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  if 
our  faculties  cannot  arrive  at  demonftrative  cer- 
tainty, we  need  not  think  it  it  range.  All  the 
great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  e- 

That  Omnipotencv  cannot  make  a  fubftance  to  he 
folid  and  not  folid  at  the  fame  time,  I  think,  with  due 
reverence,  we  may  fay  j  but  that  a  folid  fubflame 
may  not  have  qualities,  perfections,  and  powers,  which 
have  no  natural  or  viiibly  neceflary  connection  with 
folidity  and  extenhon,  is  too  much  for  us  (who  are 
but  of  yefterday,  and  know  nothing)  to  be  pohtive  in. 
If  God  cannot  join  tilings  together  by  connections 
inconceivable  to  us,  we  mutt  deny  even  the  confiften- 
cy  and  being  of  matter  itfelf ;  fince  every  particle  of 
it  having  fome  bulk,  has  its  parts  connefted  bv  wavs 
inconceivable  to  us.  So  that  ail  the  difficulties  that 
ire  raifed  again  ft  the  thinking  of  matter  from  our  ig- 
norance or  narrow  conceptions,  (land  not  at  all  in  the 
way  of  the  power  of  God,  if  he  pleafes  to  ordain  it 
fo  ;  nor  proves  any  thing  againft  his  having  actually 
endued  fome  parcels  of  matter,  fo  difpofed  as  he  thinks 
fit,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  tiii  it  can  be  {hewn 
that  it  contains  a  contradiction  to  fuppofe  it. 

Though  to  me  fenfation  be  comprehended  under 
thinking  in  general,  yet  in  the  foregoing;  difcourfe  I 
have  fpoke  of  icni'e  in  brutes  as  diftinct  from  think- 
ing ;  becaufe  your  lordfhip,  as  I  remember,  fpeaks 
of  fenfe  in  brutes.  But  here  I  take  liberty  to  obierve, 
that  if  your  lordfhip  allows  brutes  to  have  fenfation, 
it  will  follow,  either  that  God  can  and  doth  cive  to 
fome  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  perception  and 
thinking  ;  or  that  ail  anhnalshave  immaterial,  and  ron- 
fequently,  according  to  your  lordfhip,  immortal  fouls, 
ns  well  as  men  ;  and  to  fay  that  fleas  and  mites,  ire. 
have  immortal  fouls,  as  well  as  men,  will  poffibly  be 
looked  on  as  going  a  great  way  to  ferve  an  h;po- 
thefis. 
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nough  fecured,  without  philosophical  proofs  of 
the  foul's  immateriality;  fmce  it  is  evident,  thathe 
who  made  us  at  firft  begin  to  fubfifthere,  fenfible 
intelligent  beings,  and  for  feveral  years  continued 

I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain-, 
that  they  who  are  fo  forward  to  bellow  hard  cenfures 
or  names  on  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  differ  from 
them,mayconfider  whether  fometimestbey  are  not  more 
due  to  their  own:  and  that  they  may  be  perfuaded  a 
little  to  temper  that  heat,  which  fuppofing  the  truth, 
in  their  current  opinions,  gives  them,  as  they  think, 
a  right  to  lay  what  imputations -they  pleafe  on  thofe 
who  would  fairly  examine  the  grounds  they  ftand  up- 
on. For  talking  with  a  fuppoiition  and  infmuations, 
that  truth  andkno  w  ledge,  nay,  and  religion  too,  ftands 
and  falls  with  their  fyftems,  is  at  beft  but  an  impe- 
rious way  of  begging  the  queftion,  and  afluming  to 
themfelvcs,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  caufe 
of  Gon,  a  title  to  infallibility.  It  is  very  becoming 
that  mens  zeal  for  truth  mould  go  as  far  as  their 
proofs,  but  not  go  for  proofs  themftlves.  He  that 
attacks  received  opinions  with  any  thing  but  fair  ar- 
guments, may,  I  own,  be  juftly  fufpecled  not  to  mean 
well,  nor  to  be  led  by  the  love  of  truth  ;  but  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  him  too  who  fo  defends  them.  An  error 
is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth  the 
worfe  fur  having  lain  neglected  :  and  if  it  were  put  to 
the  vote  any-where  in  the  world,  I  doubt,  as  things 
are  managed,  whether  truth  would  have  the  majority, 
at  leaft  whilft  the  authority  of  men,  and  net  the  ex- 
amination of  things,  muff,  be  its  meafure.  The  im- 
putation of fcepticijm,  and  thofe  broad  infinuations  to 
render  what  1  have  writ  fufpecled,  fo  frequent  as  if 
that  wire  the  great  bufinefs  of  all  this  pains  you  have 
been  at  about  men,  has  made  me  fay  tuns  much,  my 
lord,  rather  as  my  feufe  of  the  way  to  eftaLlifh  truth 
in  its  full  force  and  beauty,  than  that  I  think  the 
*  3 
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us  in  fuch  a  ftate,  can  and  will  reftore  us  to  the 
like  ftate  of  fenfibility  in  another  world,  and  make 
us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  he  has 
defigned  to  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this 

world  will  need  to  have  any  thing  faid  to  it,  to  make 
it  diftinguilh  between  your  lordthip's  and  my  defign  in 
writing,  which  therefore  I  fecurely  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  argument  in 
hand. 

What  I  have  above  faid,  I  t3ke  to  be  a  full  anfwer 
to  all  that  your  lordihip  would  infer  from  my  idea  of 
matter,  of  liberty,  and  from  the  power  of  abftraftino;. 
You  afk*,  How  can  my  idea  of  liberty  agree  with  the 
idea  that  bodies  can  operate  only  by  motion  and  im* 
fulfe  ?  Anfw.  By  the  omnipotency  of  God,  who 
can  make  all  things  agree,  that  involve  not  a  contra- 
diction. It  is  true,  1  fay  f,  That  bodies  operate  by 
impulfe,  and  nothing  e'fe.  And  fo  I  thought  when  I 
writ  it,  and  yet  can  conceive  no  other  way  of  their 
operation.  But  I  am  fince  convinced,  by  the  judici- 
ous Mr.  Newton's  incomparable  book,  that  it  is  too 
bold  a  prefumption  to  limit  God's  power  in  this  point 
by  my  narrow  conceptions.  The  gravitation  of  mat- 
ter towards  matter,  by  ways  inconceivable  to  me,  is 
not  onlv  a  demonftration  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes, 
put  into  bodies  powers,  and  ways  of  operation,  above 
what  can  be  derived  from  our  idea  of  body,  or  can  he 
explained  by  what  we  know  of  matter,  but  alfo  an  un- 
questionable and  every-vvhere  vifible  inftance,  that  he 
has  done  fo.  And  therefore,  in  the  next  edition  of 
my  book,  I  fliall  take  care  to  have  that  pafTaee  recti- 
fied. 

As  to  f elf -co  nfcioufnrfs,  your  lordihip  afks  t>  What 

*  Firft  anftver,   p.  73- 

+  EiTay,  book  ii.   chap.  8.   §  J  I. 

\  Firft  aniVcr,  p.  74- 
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life.  And  therefore  it  is  not  of  fuch  mighty  ne- 
ceflity  to  determine  one  way  or  the  other,  as  lome, 
over-zealous  for  or  againlt  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  world 

is  there  like  felf-ccnfcioufnefs  in  ??iatter  P  Nothing  at 
all  in  matter  as  matter.  But  that  God  cannot  bellow 
on  fome  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and 
with  it  felf-confcioufnefs,  will  never  be  proved  by  afk- 
5ngf,  How  it  is  pojfible  to  apprehend  that  t/iere  body 
Jbould  perceive  that  it  doth  perceive  P  The  weaknefs 
of  our  apprehenfion  I  grant  in  the  cafe:  I  confefs  as 
much  as  you  pleafe,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a 
foiid,  no,  nor  how  an  unfoiid  cvzatedfubftance  thinks  ; 
but  this  weaknefs  of  oar  apprehenfions  reaches  not 
the  power  of  God,  whole  weaknefs  is  ltronger  than 
any  thing  in  men. 

Your  argument  from  abftraction,  we  have  in  this 
queftion  %,  If  it  may  be  its  the  power  of  matter  to 
think,  hrjj  canes  it  to  be  fo  impojfibie  for  fuch  organi- 
zed bodies  as  the  brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  ideas  by 
abjlratlion  P  Anfw  This  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  I 
place  thinking  within  the  natural  power  of  matter. 
Jf  that  be  your  meaning,  my  lord,  1  neither  fay,  nor 
fuppofe,  that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  but  the  direct  contrary.  But  if  you  mean, 
that  certain  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  by  the  divine 
power,  as  feems  tit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of 
receiving  from  his  omnipoter.'y  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing ;  that  indeed  I  fay,  and  that  being  granted,  the 
anfwer  to  your  queflion  is  eafy,  fmce  if  omnipotency 
can  give  thought  to  any  folid  lubftance,  it  is  not  hard 
to  conceive,  that  God  may  give  that  faculty  in  an 
higher  or  lower  degree,  as  it  pleafes  him,  who 
knows  what  difpofitiori  of  the  lubject  is  fuited  to  fuch 
a  particular  way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

t  Firft  anfwer,  p.  74.  }  Ibid,  p-  76# 
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believe.  Who,  either  on  the  one  fide,  indulging 
too  much  their  thoughts  immerfed  altogether  in 
matter,  can  allow  no  exiftence  to  what  is  not  ma- 
terial :  or  who,  on   the  other  fide,    finding  not 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  God  cannot  en- 
due any  parcel  of  matter  with  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
is  taken  from  thofe  words  of  mine  \,  where  I  fhew 
bv  what  connection  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  know, 
that  God  is  an  immaterial  fubftance.  They  are  thefe  : 
The  idea  of  an  etern.il  ailual  knowing  being,  with  thi 
idea  of  immateriality,  bv  the  intervention  of  the  idea 
(f  matter,  and  of  its  aftual  divifton,  divifibility,  and 
w. ;nt  of  perception,  &c.  From  whence  jour  lord- 
fhip  thus  argues  %,  Here  the  want  of  perception  is 
owned  to  be  fo  cffential  to  nutter,  th>.t  Cod  is  there- 
fore concluded  to  be  immaterial.'  Anfw.  Perception 
and  knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  Being,  where  it  has 
its  fource,  it  is  vifible  mult  be  eilentially  infeparabis 
from  it  ;  therefore  the  aclual  want  of  perception 
in  (o  great  part  of  the  particular  parcels  of  mat- 
ter, is  a  demonstration  that  the  ttrft  Being,  from 
whom  perception  and  knowledge  is  inseparable,  is 
not  matter  :  how  far  this  makes  the  want  of  per* 
ception  an  effential property  tf  matter,  I  will  not  dif- 
pute ;  it  fufh'ces  that  it  fhews,  that  perception  is  not 
an  efTential  property  of  matter  ;  and  therefore  matter 
cannot  be  that  eternal  original  being,  to  which  percep- 
tion and  knowledge  is  efTential.  Matter,  I  fay,  natu- 
rally is  without  perception :  ergo,  fays  your  lordfhip, 
want  of  perception  is  an  e'fential  property  of  matter, 
and  Cod  does  not  change  the  effential  properties  of 
things,  their  nature  remaining.  From  whence  vou 
infer,  that  God  cannot  beftow  on  any  parcel  of  mat- 
ter   (the  nature    of  matter  remaining)    a  faculty  of 

f  Fix  ft  letter,  p.  139.  \  Second  anfvrer,  p.  77. 
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cogitation  within  the  natural  powers  of  matter, 
examined  over  and  over  again,  by  the  utmoil  in- 
tention of  mind,  have  the  confidence  to  conclude, 
that  omnipotency   kfeif  cannot   give  perception 

thinking.  If  the  rales  of  logic,  firice  my  days,  be  rot 
changed,  I  may  fafely  deny  this  confequence.  For  an 
argument  that  runs  thus,  Ccd  does  net.  ergo,  he  can-? 
not,  1  was  taught,  when  I  came  firft  to  the  univerfitjr, 
would  not  hold.  For  I  sever  f«  id  God  did.  But  f 
that  I  fee  no  fOnrradicJiox  in  it,  that  he  jhould,  if  he 
pleafed,  give  to  forne  fyflewii  of  fenfelefs  matter  a  fa- 
culty of  thinking  ;  and  I  know  no-body,  before  Des 
Cartes,  that  ever  pretended  to  {hew  that  there  was 
any  contradiction  in  it.  So  that  at  wortt,  my  sol  be- 
ing abla  to  fee  in  matter  any  foch  incapacity,  a? makes 
it  impoffible  for  otr.nipotency  tobeftow  on  it  a  faculty 
of  thinking,  makes  me  oppof.te  only  to  the  Garte- 
fians.  For  as  far  as  I  have  fees  or  heard,  the  ratters 
of  the  Chriitian  church  never  pretended  to  demon- 
ftratethat  matter  was  incapable  ro  receive  a  power  of 
feniation,  perception,  and  thinking  from  the  hand  of 
the  omnipotent  Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if  you 
pleaie,  fuppoie  the  form  of  your  argumentation  right, 
and  that  )our  iordfnip  means,  God  cannot :  ar.d  then 
if  your  argument  be  good,  it  proves,  that  God  could 
not  give  to  Balaam's  afs  a  power  to  fpeak  to  his  ma- 
tter as  he  did:  for  the  want  of  rational  difcourfe,  be- 
ing natural  to  that  fpecies,  it  is  but  for  your  lordfhip 
to  call  it  an  ejjen.'ia/  property,  and  then  God  cannot 
change  the  ejfential properties  oj  things,  thiir  nahme 
remaining  ;  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  God  cannot, 
with  all  his  omnipotency,  give  to  an  afs  a  power  to 
fpeak  as  Balaam's  did. 

You  fay  J,    my  lord,  you  do  net  fet  bounds  to  Cod's 
omnipotency.      tor  he  may,  if  he  plea fe,   change  a  bo* 

t  Book  iv.  chap.  3.  §  6.  \  f'irft  anfwer,  p.  7S. 
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and  thought  to  a  fubflance  which  has  the  modifi- 
cation of  folidity.  He  that  confiders  how  hardly 
fenfation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  reconcileable  to  ex- 
tended matter,  or  existence  to  any  thing  that  hath 

dy  into  an  immaterial  fubflance,  i.  e.  take  away  from 
a  fubflance  the  folidity  which  it  had  before,  and  which 
made  ir  matter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking 
which  it  had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it  a  fpirit, 
the  fame  fubftance  remaining.  For  if  the  fame  fub- 
flance remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into  an  imma- 
terialfubflance.  But  the  folid  fubftance,  and  all  be- 
longing to  it,  is  annihilated,  and  an  immaterial  fub- 
ftance created,  which  is  not  a  change  of  one  thing  in- 
to another,  but  tbedeftroyingof  one,  and  making  an- 
other de  novo.  In  this  change  therefore  of  a  body, 
or  material  fubftance  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  obferve 
thofe  diftinct  confiderations. 

Firft,  you  fay,  Cod  may,  if  he  pleafes,  takeaway 
from  a  folid  fubftance  folidity  ;  which  is  that  which 
makes  it  a  material  fubftance,  or  body  ;  and  may  make 
it  an  immaterial  fubflance,  i.  e.  a  fubflance  without 
folidity.  But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not 
another  ;  the  bare  taking  away  a  lower  or  lefs  noble 
quality  does  not  give  it  an  higher  or  nobler;  that  mutt 
be  the  gift  of  God.  For  the  bare  privation  of  one, 
and  a  meaner  quality,  cannot  be  the  poiition  of  an  high- 
er and  better  :  unlefs  any  one  will  fay,  that  cogita- 
tion, or  the  power  of  thinking,  refults  from  the  nature 
of  fubflance  itfelf;  which  if  it  do,  then  wbere-ever 
there  is  fubftance,  there  mufl  be  cogitation,  or  a 
power  of  thinking.  Here  then,  upon  your  lordfhip's 
own  principles,  is  an  immaterial fubflance  without  the 
faculty  of  thinking. 

In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God 
may  give  to  this  fubflance,  thus  deprived  of  folidity,  a 
faculty  of  thinking  ;  for  you  fuppofe  it  made  capable 
of  that  by  being  made  immaterial,  whereby  you  allow, 
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no  extenfion  at  all,  will  confefs,  that  he  is  very 
far  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  foul  is.  It  is 
a  point,  which  feems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  knowledge  :  and  he  who  will  give 

that  the  fame  numerical  fubftance  may  be  fometimes 
wholly  inccgitative,  or  without  a  power  of  thinking, 
and  at  other  times  perfectly  cogitative,  or  endued  with 
a  power  of  thinking. 

Further,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  can  give  it 
folidity,  and  make  it  material  again.  For  I  conclude 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can  make  it  again 
what  it  was  before.  Now,  I  crave  leave  to  afk  your 
lordfhip,  why  God  having  given  to  this  fubflancethe 
faculty  of  thinking  after  folidity  was  taken  from  it, 
cannot  reftore  to  it  folidity  again,  without  taking  a- 
way  the  faculty  of  thinking.  When  you  have  refol- 
ved  this,  my  lord,  you  will  have  proved  it  impoffible 
for  God's  omnipotency  to  give  to  a  folid  fubltance  a 
faculty  of  thinking;  but  till  then,  not  having  proved 
it  impoffible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  can  do  it,  is 
to  deny  that  he  can  do  what  is  in  itfelf  poffible; 
which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  vifibly  tofet  bounds  to 
Cod's  omnipotence,  though  you  fay  here  *,  you  do  not 
fit  bounds  to  Cod's  omnipotency. 

If  I  fhould  imitate  your  lordmip's  way  of  writing, 
I  fhould  not  omit  to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take 
notice  that  this  was  his  way  :  De;<?>i  verbis  ponere,  re 
to/lere.  And  then  add,  that  /  am  certain  you  do 
not  think  he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  religion  and 
morality.  For  it  is  with  fuch  candid  and  kind  infinu- 
ations  as  thefe,  that  you  bring  in  both  Hobbes  f, 
and  Spinofa  \,  into  your  difcourfe  here  about  God's 
being  able,  if  he  pleafe,  to  give  to  fome  parcels  of 
matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking, 

•  Firft  anfwer,  p.  78.         f  Ibid.  p.  55.  \  Il»id.  79. 
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himfelf  leave  to  confider  freely,  and  look  into  the 
dark  and  intricate  part  of  each  hypothelis,  will 
fcarce  find  his  reafon  able  to  determine  him  fix- 
edly for,  or  againffc  the  foul's  materiality.     Since 

Neither  of  thofe  authors  having,  as  appears  by  any 
paffages  you  bring  out  of  them,  faid  anything  to  this 
queftion,  nor  having,  as  it  feems,  any  other  bufinefs 
here,  but  by  their  names  fkilfully  to  give  that  charac- 
ter to  my  book,  with  which  you  would  recommend 
it  to  the  world. 

I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  meafure  of  zeal,  nor 
for  what,  guides  your  lordfhip's  pen  in  fuch  a  way  of 
writing,  as  your'shas  all  along  been  with  me:  only  I 
cannot  but  confider,  what  reputation  it  would  give  to 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  theyihould 
think  truth  required,  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imi- 
tate fuch  patterns.  But  God  be  thanked,  there  be 
thole  amongft  them  who  do  not  admire  fuch  ways  of 
managing  the  caufe  of  truth  or  religion.  They  being 
fenfible,  that  if  every  one,  who  believes,  or  can  pre- 
tend he  has  truth  on  his  fide,  is  thereby  authoriftd, 
without  proof,  to  iniinuate  whatever  mav  ferve  to  pre- 
judice mens  minds  againft  the  other  fide,  there  will 
be  great  ravage  made  on  charity  and  practice,  without 
any  gain  to  truth  or  knowledge.  And-  that  the  liber- 
tics  frequently  taken  by  difputants  to  do  fo,  Olay 
have  been  the  caufe  that  the  world  in  all  riges  has  re- 
ceived fo  much  harm,  and  fo  little  advantage  !:  jm 
controversies  in  religion. 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  tvhidi  your  lord/hip  has 
brought  to  confine  one  faying  in  my  book,  by  other 
pafTages  in  ic,  which  therefore  being  all  but  argiinen- 
ta  ad  ho7n\n;?n}  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not, 
are  of  no  other  v.\e,  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  me,  a 
thing  methinks  fo  much  beneath  your  lordfliip,  that 
it  does  not  deferve  one  of  your  pages.  The  queftion 
is,  whether  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,    bellow  on  any 
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on  which  fide  foever  he  views  it,  either  as  an  un- 
extended  fubftance,  or  as  a  thinking  extended 
matter ;  the  difficulty  to  conceive  either,  will, 
whilit  either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  Hill  drive 

parcel  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty 
of  perception  and  thinking.  You  fay  f,  You  look  up- 
on  a  mijlake  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  as 
to  the  great  ends  of  re  igion  and  morality.  If  this  be 
fo,  my  lord,  1  think  one  may  well  wonder,  why  your 
lord-hip  has  brought  no  arguments  to  eftablifh  the 
truth  itfelf,  which  you  louk  on  to  be  of fich  dangerous 
confequence  to  be  millaken  i?i  ,•  but  have  (pent  fo  ma- 
ny pages  only  in  a  perfonal  matter,  in  endeavouring 
to  (hew  that  i  had  incop.futencies  in  my  book, 
which,  if  any  fuch  thing  had  been  the  wed,  the  que- 
flion  wo  aid  be  dill  as  far  from  being  decided,  and  the 
danger  of  miltaking  about  it  as  little  prevented,  as  if 
nothing  of  all  this  had  been  faid.  If  therefore  your 
lordihip's  care  of  the  great  en.is  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality have  made  you  think  it  necef.iry  to  clear  this 
oueltion,  the  world  has  reaibn  to  conclude  there  is 
little  to  be  laid  againlt  that  propofnion,  wnich  is  to 
be  found  in  my  book  concerning  the  poflibiiity  that 
fbflte  parcels  of  matter  might  be  i'o  ordered  by  omni- 
potence, as  to  be  endued  vrith  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
if  G.)D  fo  pleafed,  (ince  your  lordfhip's  concern  for 
the  promoting  the  gre.it  ends  of  religion  and  morality, 
has  not  enabled  yoa  to  produce  one  argument  againlt 
a  oropifition,  that  you  think  of  fo  dangerous  confe- 
oucncf  to  shew. 

/And  here  I  crave  leave  to  obierve,  that  though  in 
vour  title-page  you  pro  uii'e    to    prove,    that  my  no- 
tion of  1  lias    it   innnfi'tcnt  with  itfelf   (which,   if  it 
were,  it  cerfld  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconfiitent  witlj 
Vol.  III.  G 

t  FSrft  ant\rer,  p-  "9. 
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him  to  the  contrary  fide.  An  unfair  way  which 
fome  men  take  with  themfelves  ;  who  becauie  of 
the  inconceivablenefs  of  fomething  they  find  in 
one,  throw  themfelves  violently  into  the  contrary 

any  thing  elfe),  end  with  the  articles  of  the  Chriflian 
faith  ;  yet  your  attempts  all  along  have  been  to  prove 
me  in  fome  paff'ages  of  my  book  inconfiflent  with  my- 
felf,  without  havingfhewn  any  propofition  in  my  book 
inconfiflent  with  any  article  of  the  Chriflian  faith. 

I  think  your  lordfhip  has  indeed  made  ufe  of  one 
argument  of  your  own  :  but  it  is  fuch  an  one,  that  I 
confefs  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  apt  much  to  promote  re- 
ligion, efpecially  the  Chriflian  religion  founded  on  re- 
velation. I  fhall  fet  down  your  lordfliip's  words,  that 
they  may  be  confidered :  You  fay  -j-,  That  you  are 
ff  opinion,  that  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity are  be  ft  fe  cured  by  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  from  its  nature  and  properties,  and  which  you 
think  proves  it  immaterial.  Tour  lordflnp  does  not 
que  (lion  whether  Cod  can  give  immortality  to  a  mate- 
rial fubjlance  ;  but  you  fay,  it  takes  off  very  much 
from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depend  wholly 
upon  Cod's  giving  that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is 
not  capable  of  &c.  So  likewife  you  fay  if,  Ij  a  man 
cannot  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think,  as  I 
affirm,  then  what  becomes  of  the  foul's  immateriality, 
and  cojifequently  immortality,  from  its  operations  ? 
But  for  all  this,  fay  J,  his  affiirance  of  faith  remains 
on  its  own  bafis.  Now,  you  appeal  to  any  man  of 
fenfe,  whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
principles,  which  we  went  upon  in  point  of  reafon,  doth 
not  weaken  the  credibility  of  thefe  fundamental  arti- 
cles, when  they  are  considered  purely  as  matters  of 
faith  ?  For  before  there  was  a  natural  credibility  in 
them  on  the  account  of  reafon  ;  but  by  going  on  wrong 

f  Firft  anfwer,  p.  54.  5J.         %  Second  anfwer,  p    58. 
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hypothefis,  though  altogether  as  unintelligible  to 
an  unbiased  understanding.  This  ferves  not  on- 
ly to  fhew  the  weaknefs  and  fcantinefs  of  our 
knowledge,  but  the  infignificant  triumph  of  fuch 

grounds  of  certainty ,  all  that  is  /oft,  and  in/lead  of  be- 
i?ig  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.  A, id  if  the 
evidence  of  faith  fa IL  fo  much  fhort  of  that  of  reafon, 
it  vttdfl  needs  have  lefs  effttt  upon  mens  minds,  when 
the  fubfervisncy  ofreafou  is  taken  away  ;  as  it  muft  be 
when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reafun  are  vanifhed. 
Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds  his  reafon  de- 
ceive him  in  fuch  fundamental  points,  fhould  have  hit 
faith  (land  firm  and  immoveable  on  the  account  of  re- 
velation P  For  in  matters  of  revelation,  there  muft  be 
fome  antecedent  principle  fuppofed  before  we  can  believe 
any  thing  of  it. 

More  to  the  fame  purpofe  we  ha\  e  fome  paiTages 
farther,  where,  from  fome  of  my  words,  your  lord- 
fhip  fays  *,  Ton  cannot  but  obferve,  that  we  have  no 
certainty  upon  my  grounds  that  felfcoufcioufiefs  de- 
pends upon  an  individual  immaterial  fubftance,  and 
co'ftq/iently  that  a  material  fubftance  may,  according 
to  my  principles,  h  :ve  felf-coufciouf?ufs  in  it  ;  at  leajt 
that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.  Whereupon 
your  lordjbip  bids  me  coufider,  whether  this  dcth  not 
a  little  affett  the  whole  article  of  the  refurrettion  ? 
What  does  all  this  tend  to,  but  to  make  the  world 
believe,  that  I  have  leftcned  the  credibility  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  and  the  rehirrecTion,  by  faying, 
that  though  it  be  molt  highly  probable,  that  the  foul 
is  immaterial,  yet  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be 
demonfl rated  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  impofiible  to  God's 
omnipotency,  if  he  pieafes  to  beftow  upon  fome  par- 
rels of  matter,  difpol'ed  as  he  fees  fit,  a  faculty  of 
th hiking  ? 

G  2 

•  Second  anfwcr,  p.  35, 
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fort  of  arguments,  which,  drawn  from  our  own 
views,  may  fatisfy  us  that  we  can  find  no  certain- 
ty on  one  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  but  do  not  at  all 
thereby  help  us  to  truth,  by  running  into  the  op- 

This  your  accufation  of  my  le[fenivg  the  credibility 
of  thefe  articles  of  faith,  is  founded  on  this,  that  the 
artiele  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  abates  of  its  cre- 
dibility, if  it  be  allowed  that  its  immateriality  (which 
is  the  fuppoffd  proof  from  reafon  and  philoforhy  of 
its  immortality)  cannot  be  dfmonilrated  from  natural 
reafon  :  which  argument  of  your  lordfhip's  bottoms, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  or  this,  that  divine  revelation 
abates  of  its  credibility  in  all  thofe  articles  it  propofes, 
proportionably  as  human  reafon  fails  to  fupport  the 
teflimony  of  God.  /ind  all  that  your  Iordfhip  in  thofe 
pafiages  has  faid,  when  examined,  will,  I  fuppofe,  be 
found  to  import  thus  much,  viz.  does  God  promife 
any  thing  to  mankind  to  be  believed  ?  It  is  very  fit 
and  credible  to  be  believed,  if  reafon  can  derr.onftrate 
it  to  be  true.  But  if  human  reafon  comes  fhort  in  the 
cafe,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  there- 
by lejf-ned;  which  is  in  effeft  to  fay,  that  the  veraci- 
ty of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  fure  foundation  of  faith 
to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent  teflimony  of  rea- 
fon, ft  e.  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  God  is  not  to 
be  believed  on  his  own  word,  unlefs  what  he  reveals 
be  iu  itfelf  credible,  and  might  be  believed  without 
him. 

If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  ChiifJan 
religion  in  all  its  articles,  I  rm  not  forry  that  it  is  not 
a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  my  writings  ;  for  1  ima- 
gine any  thing  like  this  would,  (and  1  mould  think  de- 
served) to  have  other  tit  les  than  bar efcfpticifm  be  flow- 
ed upon  it,  and  would  have  raifed  no  l'ma.11  outcry  a- 
gairift  any  one,  who  is  not  to  be  fuppofidtobe  in  the 
right  in  all  that  he  fays,  and  fo  may  lecurely  fay  what 
he  pleafcs.     Such  as  I,    the  prophanum  vulgus,  who 
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pofite  opinion,  v.rhich,  on  examination,  will  be 
found  clogged  with  equal  difficulties.  For  what 
fafety,  what  advantage  to  any  one  is  it,  for  the 
avoiding  the  feeming  abfurdities,  and,    to  him, 

take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  would  examine,  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  hearken  and  believe,  though 
what  he  faid  fhould  fubvert  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Chriftian  faith. 

What  I  have  above  obferved,  is  fo  vifibly  contained 
in  your  lordfhip's  argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it 
in  your  anfwer  to  my  firlt  letter,  it  feemed  fo  ftrange 
from  a  man  of  your  lordfhip's  character,  and  in  a  dif- 
pute  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I 
could  hardly  per  [bade  myfelf,  hut  it  was  a  flip  of  your 
pen  :  but  when  I  found  it  in  your  fecond  letter  *  made 
ufe  of  again,  and  ferioufly  enlarged  as  an  argument 
of  weight  to  be  infilled  upon,  I  was  convinced,  that 
it  was  a  principle  that  you  heartily  embraced,  how 
little  favourable  foever  it  was  to  the  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  particularly  thofe  which  you 
undertook  to  defend. 

I  defire  my  reader  to  perufe  the  paflages  as  they 
Hand  in  your  letters  themfeives,  and  fee  whether  what 
you  fay  in  them  does  not  amount  to  this,  that  a  reve- 
lation from  God  is  more  or  lefs  credible  according  as 
it  has  a  frronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human 
reafon.     For, 

I.  Your  lordfhip  fays  \,  Ton  do  not  qaeflion  "whe- 
ther Cod  can  give  immortality  to  a  material  fab  fiance  ; 
but  you  fay  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the  evidence 
of  immortality,  if  it  depends  "wholly  upon  Cod '  s  wi- 
ving that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of. 

To  which  I  reply;  any  one's  not  being  abie  to  de- 
monltrate  the  foul  to  be  immaterial,  t«kes  off'  not  very 
G3 

•  Second  anfwer,  p.  =3,  29.  f   Fii  ft  anfwer,  p.  55. 
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unfurmountable  rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  opi- 
nion, to  take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  bui't 
on  fomething  altogether  as  inexplicable,  and  as 
far  remote  from  his  comprehenhon  ?    It    is  palt 

much,  nor  at  all  from  the  evidence  of  lis  Immortality, 
if  God  has  revealed  that  it  fhall  be  immortal ;  becaufe 
the  veracity  of  God  is  a  demonftration  of  the  truih  of 
what  he  has  revealed,  and  the  want  of  another  demon- 
ftration  of  a  proportion  that  is  demonftrathely  true, 
takes  not  off  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For  where  there 
is  a  clear  demonftration,  there  is  as  much  evidence 
as  any  truth  can  have,  that  is  not  felf-evident.  God 
has  revealed,  that  the  fouls  of  men  fhall  live  for  ever. 
But,  fays  your  lordfbip,  from  this  evidence  It  takes  off 
very  much  If  It  depends  -wholly  upon  God's  giving  that 
which,  of  Its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of ;  i.e. 
the  revelation  and  teftimony  of  God  lofes  much  of  its 
evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly  upon  the  good  plea- 
fure  of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonllratively  made  out 
by  natural  reafon,  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  and 
confequently  in  its  own  nature  immortal.  For  that  is 
all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant  by  thefe  words,  which, 
cf  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of,  to  make  them 
to  the  purpofe.  For  the  whole  of  your  lordfhip's  dif- 
ccurfe  here,  is  to  prove,  that  the  foul  cannot  be  ma- 
terial, becaufethen  the  evidence  of  its  being  immortal 
would  be  very  much  lejfe?ied.  Which  is  to  fay,  that 
jt  is  not  as  credible,  upon  divine  revelation,  that  a 
material  fubftance  mould  be  immortal,  as  an  immate- 
rial ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  God  is  not  equally  to 
be  believed,  when  iie  declares,  that  a  material  fub- 
ftance fliall  be  immortal,  qs  when  he  declares,  that  an 
immaterial  lhall  be  fo,  beccufe  the  immortality  of  a 
msteiial  fubftance  cannot  be  dtmonltrated  from  na- 
tural reafon. 

Let  us  try  this  rule  cf  your  lordfhip's  a  little  far- 
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eontroverfy,  that  we  have  in  us  fomething  that 
thinks;  our  very  doubts  about  what  it  is  con- 
firm the  certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  mult 
content  ourfelves  in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind 

ther.  God  had  revealed,  that  the  bodies  men  fha.II 
have  after  the  refurrec~tion,  33  well  as  rheir  fouls,  fhail 
live  to  eternity  Does  vour  lordfhip  believe  the  eter- 
nal life  of  the  one  of  thefe,  more  than  of  the  other, 
becaufe  you  think  you  can  prove  it  of  one  of  them  by 
natural  reafon,  and  of  the  other  not?  Or  can  any 
one,  who  admits  of  divine  revelation  in  the  cafe,  doubt 
of  one  of  them  more  titan  the  other  ?  Or  think  this 
propofition  lefs  credible,  the  bodies  of  7?ien,  after  the 
refurreclion,  fhall  live  for  ever;  than  this,  that  the 
fouls  of  men  Jhall,  after  the  refurreciion,  live  for  ever  ? 
For  that  he  muft  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  is 
lefs  credible  than  the  other.  If  this  be  fo,  reafon  is  to 
be  confulted,  how  far  God  is  to  be  believed,  and  the 
credit  of  divine  teftimony  muft  recei\e  its  force  from 
the  evidence  of  reafon  ;  which  is  evidently  to  take  a- 
way  the  credibility  of  divine  revelation,  in  all  fuper- 
natural  truths,  wherein  the  evidence  of  reafon  fails. 
And  how  much  fnch  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the 
fupport  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  thepromo- 
ting  the  Chriftian  religion,  I  fhali  leave  it  to  your 
lordfhip  to  confider. 

I  am  not  fo  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinofa,  as  to 
be  able  to  fay,  what  were  their  opinions  in  this  mat- 
ter. But  poffibly  there  be  thofe  who  will  think  your 
lordfhip's  authority  of  more  ufe  to  them  in  the  cafe, 
than  thofe  juftly  decried  names  ;  and  be  glad  to  find 
your  lordfhip  a  pattern  of  the  oracles  of  reafon,  fo 
little  to  the  advantage  of  the  oracles  of  divine  revela- 
tion. This  at  leaft,  I  think,  may  be  fubjoined  to  the 
words  at  the    bottom  of  the  next  page  *,  that  thbj'e 

*  Fii  ft  anfwer,  p.  65. 
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cf  being  it  is  :  and  it  is  as  vain  to  go  about  to  be 
fceptical  in  this,  as  it  is  unreasonable  in  mod  o- 
tber  cafes  to  be  pofitive  againft  the  being  of  any 
thing,   becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  its  nature. 

who  h. iv e gone  about  to  lefTen  the  credibility  of  articles 
of  faijjh,  which  evidently  they  do,  who  i'ay  they  are 
lets  credible,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out  demen- 
ftratively  by  natural  reafon,  have  not  been  thought  tc* 
i'ecure  feveral  of  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  and  rejur- 
reilion  of  the  body,  which  are  thofe  upon  the  account 
of  which  I  am  brought  by  your  lordfhip  into  this  dif- 
pute. 

I  ill  dl  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordfhip's 
endeavours  in  the  following  words,  to  prove,  that  if 
the  foul  be  not  an  immaterial  fubftance,  it  can  be  no- 
thing but  life ;  your  very  nYft  words  vifibly  confuting 
all  that  you  alledge  to  that  purpofe.  They  are  *,  If 
the  foul  be  a  material  fubjlance,  it  is  really  nothing 
but  life  ;  which  is  to  i^y,  that  if  the  foul  be  really  a 
fubjlance,  it  is  not  really  a  fubftance,  but  really  no- 
thing elfe  but  an  affection  of  a  fubftance  ;  for  the  life, 
whether  of  a  material  or  immaterial  fubftance,  is  not 
the  fubftance  iifelf,    but  an  affection  of  it. 

2.  You  fay  |,  Although  we  think  the  feparate  flats 
cf  the  foul  after  death  is  fufficiently  reveal  d  in  the 
fcripture,  yet  it  creates  a  great  difficulty  in  underjland- 
ing  it,  if  the  foul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  material 
fubftance,  which  mufl  be  difolved  when  life  is  ended. 
for  if  the  foul  be  a  materia/  fubftance,  it  viuji  be  made 
up,  as  others  are,  of  the  cohefion  of J "olid  and  feparate 
parts;  how  minute  and  invijible  foever  they  be.  And 
what  is  it  which  fhould  keep  them  together,  when  life  is 
gone  ?  So  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an-  account, 
how  the  foul  Ooould  be  capable  of  immortality,  unlefs  it 

*  Firft  a'niVer,  p-  55.  f  Ibid.  p.  57- 
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For  I  would  fain  know  what  fubftance  exifls  that 
has  not  fomething  in  it  which  manifestly  baffles 
our  underftandings.  Other  fpirits,  who  lee  and 
know  the  nature  and  inward  constitution  of  things, 

be  an  immaterial  fub  fiance ;  and  then  we  know  the  fo- 
lution  and  texture  of  bodies  cannot  reach  the  foul,  being 
of  a  different  nature. 

Let  it  he  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will  to  give  an  ac- 
count whet  it  is  that  Jheuld  hep  the  parts  of  a  in :.- 
teriai  foul  together,  (per  it  is  fparated ftomthe  body  ; 
yet  ir  will  be  always  as  eaiy  to  give  an  account  ot  it, 
as  to  account  what  it  is  which  /hail  keep  together  a  ms- 
terial  and  immaterial  fib  ft  ance .  And  yet  the  difficulty 
that  there  is  to  give  an  ac.a/nt  of  that.  I  hope  docs 
not,  with  your  lordfhip,  weaken  the  credibility  if  the 
infeparable  union  of  J  v.  I  and  body  to  eternity;  and  I 
perfuade  myfelf,  lltatt  the  men  of  ftnfe,  to  whom 
your  lordfhip  appeals  in  the  cafe,  do  not  find  their  be- 
lief of  this  fundamental point  much  weakened  by  that 
difficulty.  I  thought  heretofore  (and,  by  your  lord- 
frrp's  permiflion,  would  think  lb  ftill)  ihat  the  union 
of  parts  of  matter,  one  v-ith  another,  is  as  much  in 
the  hand;  of  Gos,  as  the  union  of  a  materis!  and  im- 
material fubfiance;  and  that  it  dees  not  take  off  very 
much,  or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  cf  immortality, 
which  depends  on  that  union,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  give  an  account  whit  it  is  that  fhould  kiep  them  to- 
gether ;  though  its  depending  wkuily  upon  the  g  ft  and 
good  pie  if/ re  if  God,  (where  tiie  matter  creates  great 
difficulty  in  the  understanding,  and  oar  reafon  cannot 
difcover,  in  the  nature  of  1  Lings,  Ivjw  it  is),  be  that 
which  jour  lordfhip  lb  pofitivtly fay s  leffensthe  credi- 
bility of the  fundamental  articles  of  the  refirreclion  avd 
immortality. 

But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  ard 
to  fliew  of  how  {"mall  force  it  is  even  with  yourfclf; 
give  me  leave  to  prefuine,  that  your  lordfhip  as  firm- 
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how  much  mull  they  exceed  us  in  knowledge  ? 
To  which  if  we  add  larger  comprehenfions,  which 
enables  them  at  one  glance  to  fee  the  connec- 
tion and  agreement  of  very  many  ideas,  and  readi- 
ly believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  re- 
furrecftion,  as  any  other  article  of  faith:  if  fo,  then 
it  being  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account,  what  it  is 
that  JJjall  keep  together  the  parts  of  a  material  foul,  to 
one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more  weaken 
thi  credibility  of  its  immortality,  than  the  like  diffi- 
culty weakens  the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the 
body.  For  when  your  lordlhip  fhall  find  it  an  eafy 
matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is,  belides  the  good 
pleafure  of  God,  which  Jhail  keep  together  the  parts 
of  our  material  bodies  to  eternity,  or  even  foul  and 
body;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one,  who  mall  think  the 
foul  material,  will  alfo  find  it  as  eafy  to  give  an  ac- 
couniy  what  it  is  that  fhall  keep  thofe  parts  of  matter 
alfo  together  to  eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controverfy  is  art 
to  makemen  fo  far  forget,  as  to  take  up  thole  principles 
tli  mfelves  (when  they  will  ferve  their  turn)  which 
they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  mould  won- 
der to  find  your  lordjhip  to  argue,  that  becaufe  it  is 
s.  difficulty  to  underhand  what  fronuld  kzep  together 
the  minute  parts  of  a  material  foul,  when  life  is  gone ; 
end  becaufe  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account 
how  the f$itl  fbould  be  capable  of  immortality  y  uaiefs.it 
he  an  immaterial fibfiance:  therefore  it  is  not  fo  cre- 
dible as  if  it  were  eafy  to  give  an  account  by  natural 
reafon,  how  it  could  be.  r'or  to  this  it  is  that  ail 
this  your  difcourfe  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  al- 
ready fet  down  out  of  page  55th;  and  will  be  more 
fully  made  out  by  what  your  lordfiiip  fays  in  oth  r 
places,  though  there  needs  no  fuch  proofs,  fince  it 
would  all  be  nothing  agaiull  me  in  any  other  finfe. 
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ly  fupplies  to  them  the  intermediate  proofs,  which 
we,  by  fingle  and  flow  fteps,  and  long  poring  in 
the  dark,  hardly  at  laft  find  out,  and  are  often 
ready  to  forget  one  before  we  have  hunted  out 

I  thought  your  lordfhip  had  in  other  places  afTerted, 
and  infilled  on  this  truth,  that  no  part  of  divine  reve- 
lation was  the  lefs  to  be  believed,  becaufe  the  thing 
itfelf  created  great  difficulty  in  the  underftanditig,  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained;  and  it 
w.is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  it  was. 
This,  as  I  take  it,  your  lordfhip  condemned  in  others, 
as  a  very  unreafonable  principle,  and  fuch  as  would 
f  ibvert  all  the  articles  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  that 
were  mere  matters  of  faith,  as  I  think  it  will:  andis 
it  pofiible,  that  you  mould  make  ufe  of  it  here  your- 
felf,  againft  the  article  of  life  and  immortality,  that 
Chrift  hath  brought  to  light  through  the  gofpel, 
and  neither  was,  nor  could  be  made  out  by  natural 
reafon  without  revelation  ?  B'Jt  you  will  fay,  you 
fpeak  only  of  the  foul;  and  your  words  are,  that  it  is 
no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  foul  fhould 
be  capable  of  immortality,  unlef  it  be  an  immaterial 
ftbjlance.  I  grant  it;  but  crave  leave  to  fay,  that 
there  is  not  any  one  of  thofe  difficulties  that  are,  or 
can  be  raifed  about  the  manner  how  a  material  foul  can 
be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well  reach  the  immor- 
tality of  the  body. 

Sut  if  it  were  not  fo,  I  am  fure  this  principle  of 
your  lordfhip's  would  reach  other  articles  of  faith, 
wherein  our  natural  reafon  finds  it  not  fo  eafy  to  give 
an  account  how  thofe  myfteries  are  :  and  which  there- 
fore, according  to  your  principles,  muft  be  lefs  cre- 
dible than  other  articles,  that  create  lefs  difficulty  to 
the  under  ft  and'sng.  For  your  lordfhip  fays*,  that 
you  appeal  t*  any  man  offnfe,  whether  to  a  man  who 
thought  by   his  principles,   he  could,  from   natural 

•  Second  anfwer,  p  28. 
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another^  we  may  guefs  at  fome  part  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  fuperior  ranks  of  fpirits,  who  have  a 
quicker  and  more  penetrating  fight,  as  well  as  a 
larger  field  of  knowledge.  But  to  return  to  the  ar- 

grounds,  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the 
fi.idihg  the  uncertainty  of thofe  principles  he  -went  upon 
hi  point  of  reafon,  i.  e.  the  finding  he  could  not  certain- 
ly prove  it  by  natural  reafon,  doth  not  weaken  the  cre~ 
dibility  of  that  fundamental  article,  when  it  is  confi- 
d:red  purely  as  a  matter  of  faith  ?  Which  in  effect, 
I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this,  that  a  propofi- 
tion  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be  proved  by  na- 
tural reafon,  is  lefs  credible  than  one  that  can:  which 
Jeems  to  me  to  come  very  little  fhort  of  this,  with 
due  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  that  God  is  lefs  to  be  be- 
lieved when  he  affirms  a  propofition  that  cannot  be 
proved  by  natural  reafon,  than  when  he  propofes 
what  can  be  proved  by  it.  The  direct  contrary  to 
Which  is  my  opinion,  though  you  endeavour  to  make 
it  good  by  thefe  following  words  *•:  If  the  evidence  of 
faith  falls  fo  much  fhort  of  that  of  reafon,  it  mu ft  needs 
have  lefs  effeil  upon  mens  minds,  when  the  fubfervten- 
cy  of  reafon  is  tcken  away  ;  as  it  muft  be  when  ths 
grounds  of  certainty  by  reafon  are  vanifhed.  Is  it 
at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds  his  recfon  deceive 
him  in  fuch  fundamental  points,  fbould  have  his  faith 
ft and  firm  and  unmoved  on  the  account  of  revelation  ? 
Than  which,  I  think,  there  are  hardly  plainer  words 
to  be  found  out  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of 
Gcd's  teltimony  depends  on  the  natural  evidence  or 
probability  of  the  things  we  receive  from  revelation ; 
and  rifes  and  falls  with  it :  and  that  the  truths  of 
God,  or  the  articles  of  mere  faith,  lofe  fo  much  of 
their  credibility,  as  they  want  proof  from  reafon  : 
which,  if  true,  revelation  may  come  to  have  no  cre- 

*  Second  anfVer,  p.  29. 
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gument  in  hand:  our  knowledge,  I  fay,  is  not  on- 
ly limited  to  the  paucity  and  imperfections  of  the 
ideas  we  have,  and  which  we  employ  it  about, 
but  even  comes  fhort  of  that  too  ;  but  how  far  it 
reaches  let  us  now  inquire. 

dibility  at  all.  For  if  in  this  prefent  cafe,  the  credi- 
bility of  this  proportion,  the  fouls  rf  men  fhall  live  for 
ever,  revealed  in  fcripture,  be  leflened  by  confeffing 
it  cannot  be  demonflratively  proved  from  reafon, 
though  it  be  aflerted  to  be  molt  highly  probable  ;  mult 
not  by  the  fame  rule  its  credibility  dwindle  away  to 
nothing,  if  natural  reafon  fhould  not  be  able  to  make 
it  out  to  be  fo  much  as  probable  ;  or  fhould  place  the 
probability  from  natural  principles  on  the  other  fide? 
For  if  mere  want  of  demonfiration  lefferis  the  credibili- 
ty of  any  propofition  dhinely  re\  ealed,  muft  not  want 
of  probability,  or  contrary  probability  from  natural 
realon,  quite  take  away  its  credibility  ?  Here  at  laft 
it  mud:  end,  if  in  any  one  csle  the  veracity  of  God, 
and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we  receive  from  him 
by  revelation,  be  fubjected  to  the  verdicts  of  human 
reafon,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any  acceflion  or  di- 
minution from  other  proofs,  or  want  of  other  proofs 
of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

If  this  be  )our  lordfhip's  way  to  promote  religion, 
or  defend  its  articles,  I  know  not  what  argument  the 
greateft  enemies  of  it  could  ufe  more  effectual  for  the 
fub\erfion  of  thofc  you  have  undertaken  to  defend,  this 
being  to  refolveall  revelation  perfectly  andpure:ly  into 
natural  reafon,  to  bound  its  credibility  by  that,  and 
leave  no  room  for  faith  in  other  tilings,  than  what  can 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  reafon  without  revelation. 

Your  Iordihip  infills  *  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had 
contradicted  what  I  had  laid  in  my  Efiay  f,  by  fay- 
ing, that  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demonftra- 

Vol.  III.  H 

*  Firft  -infver,  p.  48,-54. 
f  Book  ii.  chap.  23. 
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§  7.  The  affirmations  or  negations  we  make 
concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I  have  be- 
fore intimated  in  general,  be  reduced  to  thefe 
four  forts,    viz.    identity,    co-exiftence,  relation, 

tively  proved,  that  it  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  iu  us 
that  thinks,  however  probable  it  be.  He  that  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  chapter  of  mine,  and  con- 
sider it,  will  find,  that  my  bufinefs  there  was  to  fhew, 
that  it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  immatei  ial  than  a 
material  fubftance  ;  and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought, 
and  a  power  of  moving  of  matter,  which  we  experi- 
enced in  ourfelves,  (ideas  originally  not  belonging  to 
matter  as  matter)  there  was  no  more  difficulty  to  con- 
clude there  was  an  immaterial  fubftance  in  us,  than 
that  we  had  material  parts.  Thefe  ideas  of  thinking, 
and  power  of  moving  of  matter,  I,  iu  another  place, 
fhewed  did  demonftratively  lead  us  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  thinking 
being,  in  whom  we  have  the  idea  of  fpirit  in  the  ftrict- 
eft  fenfe ;  in  which  fenfe  I  alfo  applied  it  to  the  foul, 
in  that  twenty-third  chapter  of  my  Eflay,  the  eafily 
conceivable  poffibility,  nay  great  probability,  that  the 
thinking  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial,  giving  nie  fuf- 
ficient  ground  for  it :  in  which  fenfe  I  mall  think  I  may 
lafely  attribute  it  to  the  thinking  fubftance  in  us,  till 
-.our  lordfhip  fliall  have  better  proved  from  my  words, 
that  it  isimpoffible  it  fhould  be  immaterial.  For  I  on- 
ly fav,  that  it  is  poffible,  i.  e.  involves  no  contradic- 
tion, that  God  the  omnipotent  immaterial  Spirit  fhould, 
if  he  pleafes,  give  to  fome  parcels  of  matter,  difpofed 
as  he  thinks  fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  moving; 
which  parcels  of  matter,  fo  endued  with  a  power  of 
thinking  and  motion,  might  properly  be  called  fpirit*, 
in  contradiftinction  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all  which, 
I  prefume,  there  is  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

I  justified  my  ufe  of  the  word  fpirit,  in  that  fenfe, 
from  the  authorities  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the 
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and  real  exiftence.  I  (hall  examine  how  far  our 
knowledge  extends  in  each  of  thefe. 

§  8.    Firfti   As  to  identity  and  diverfity,   in  this 
way  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  i- 

Latin  word  fpiritus,  from  whence  fpifit  is  derived, 
to  the  foul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  ma- 
teriality out  of  it,  To  which  your  lordfhip  replies*, 
That  Cicero,  in  'his  Tifculan  Quejiions,  fuppofes  the 
foul  not  to  be  a  finer  fort  of  body,  but  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  body. — That  he  calls  the  body  the  pri- 

fon  of  the  foul. And  fays,    That  a  -wife  man  s  bufi- 

nefs  is  to  draw  off  his  foul  from  his  body.  And  then 
your  lordfhip  concludes,  as  is  ufual,  with  a  queflion, 
Js  it  pcjfible  novo  to  think  fo  great  a  man  looked  on  the 
foul  but  as  a  modification  of  the  body,  "which  mujl  be 
at  an  end  with  life  ?  A-fu.  No  ;  it  is  impollible  that 
a  man  of  fo  good  fenfe  as  Tully,  when  he  ufes  the 
word  corpus,  or  bod) ,  for  the  grofs  and  viable  parts  of 
a  man,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  mortal,  mould 
look  on  the  foal  to  be  a  modification  of  that  body,  in  a 
difcourfe  wherein  he  was  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
another,  that  it  was  immortal .  It  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  truly  great  men,  fuch  as  he  was,  are  not 
wont  fo  nianifeitly  to  contradict  themfelves.  He  had 
therefore  no  thought  concerning  the  modification  of 
the  b',dy  of  man  in  the  cafe  ;  he  was  not  fuch  a  tri- 
fler  as  to  examine,  whether  the  modification  of  the 
body  of  a  man  was  immortal,  when  that  body  itfelf 
was  mortal  ;  and  therefore  that  which  he  reports  as 
Dicxarchus's  opinion,  he  difmifles  in  the  beginning 
without  any  more  ado  \.  But  Cicero's  was  a  direct, 
plain,  and  fenfible  inquiry,  viz.  what  the  foul  was,  to 
fee  whether  from  thence  he  could  difcover  its  immor- 
tality ?  But  in  all  that  difcourfe  in  his  firft  book  of 
Tufculan  Queftions,  where  he  la)s  out  fo  much  of 
H  2 
•  Firft  artfwer,  p,  58,-60.  \  Cap.  u. 
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deas,our  intuitive  knowledge  is  as  far  extended  as 
our  ideas  themfelves:  and  there  can  be  no  idea  in 
the  mind,  which  it  does  not  prefentfy,  by  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and 
to  be  different  from  any  other. 

his  reading  and  reafen,  there  is  not  one  fyllable  (hew- 
ing the  leaft  thought  that  the  foul  was  an  immaterial 
fubftance;  but  many  things  directly  to  the  contrary. 
Indeed, 

1.  He  {huts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  ftnfe  he  ufes 
corpus  *  all  along,  for  the  feniible  organical  parts  of 
a  man  ;  and  is  pofitive  that  it  is  not  the  foul :  and 
body  in  this  fenfe,  taken  for  the  human  body,  he  calls 
the  prifon  of  the  foul ;  and  fays  a  wife  man,  inftancing 
in  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fair  opportunity  to 
get  out  of  it.  But  he  no- where  fays  any  fuch  thing  of 
matter:  he  calls  no  matter  in  general  the  prifon  of 
the  foul,  nor  talks  a  m&d  of  lvi.:-ig  fcparnte  from  ir. 

2.  He  concludes,  that  the  foul  is  not  like  other 
things  here  below,  made  up  of  a  ccinpofition  of  the 

3.  He  excludes  the  two  grofs  elements,  earth  and 
water,  from  being  the  foul  J. 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  pofitive  :  but  beyond  this  he 
is  uncertain  ;  beyond  this  he  could  not  get.  For  in 
fome  places  he  {peaks  doubtfully,  whether  the  fori 
be  not  air,  or  fire.  Anima  ft  ani?niis  ignifve  nefciol. 
And  therefore  he  agrees  with  Pansetius,  that,  if  it  be 
all  elementary,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  ir.fammata  avimat 
Inflamed  air ;  and  for  this  he  gives  feveral  reafonsf. 
And  though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature  of 
its  own,  vet  he  is  fo  far  from  thinking  it  immaterial, 
that  he  faysf  f,  that  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  a 

•  Tufc  Ouxft.  cap.  19.  22,  1%  31,  &c 

t  Cap.  27-  t   CaP-    *6-  I  Cap.  25. 

§  Cap.  18,  19.  ft  Ibid. 
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§  9.  Secondly ,  As  to  the  fecond  fort,  which  is 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas  in  co- 
exiftence  ;  in  this  our  knowledge  is  very  fhort, 
though  in  this  confifts  the  sreateft  and  moft  ma- 

or  igneous  nature,  would  not  be  inconfiftent  with  any 
thing  he  had  faid. 

That  which  he  feems  moft  to  incline  to,  is,  that  the 
foul  was  not  at  all  elementary,  but  was  of  the  fame 
fubftance  with  the  heavens  ;  which  Ariftotle,  to  di- 
ftinguilh  it  from  the  four  elements,  and  the  changeable 
bodies  here  below,  which  he  fuppofed  made  up  of 
them,  called  quinta  ejfentia.  That  this  was  Tully's 
opinion  is  plain  from  thefe  words,  Ergo,  animus  qui, 
ut  ego  dico,  divinus  eft,  ut  Euripides  audet  dicere 
Deus ;  et  quidem  ft  Deus,  ant  anirna  aut  ignis  eft , 
idem  eji  animus  hominis.  Nam  ut  ilia  natura  ceelef- 
tis  et  terra  vacat  et  humors  ;  fie  iiiriujque  harum  re~ 
rum  humanus  animus  eft  expers.  Sin  autem  eft  quinta 
quxdam  natura  ab  Ariftotele  indueJa  ;  primum  h#c 
et  deorum  eft  et  animorum.  Hanc  nos  fente?itiam  fe~ 
cutty  his  ipfts  verbis  in  Confo'atione  kac  expreftftmus*. 
And  then  he  goes  on  J  to  repeat  thofehisown  words, 
which  your  lordfhip  has  quoted  out  of  him,  wherein 
he  had  affirmed,  in  his  treatife  dj  Confolatione,  the 
foul  not  to  have  its  original  from  the  earth,  or  to  be 
mixed  or  made  of  any  thing  earthly  ;  but  had  faid, 
Singularis  eft  igitur  qiaedam  natura  et  vis  ani?/ii  fe- 
junfta  ab  his  ufitatis  notifque  naturii :  whereby,  he 
tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Ariftotle's  quinta  ef- 
Jentia ;  which  being  unmixed,  being  that  of  which 
the  gods  and  fouls  confifted,  he  calls  it  divinuvi 
ccelefte,  and  concludes  it  eternal,  it  being,  as  he  fpeaks, 
fejuntfa  ab  omni  mortali  concretione.  Krom  which 
it  is  clear,  thai  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the  fubftance 
H3 

•  Cic.  Tufc-  cap.  26.  \  Ibid,  cap  27. 
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terial  part  of  ourknowledge  concerning  fubftances. 
For  our  ideas  of  the  fpecies  of  fubftances,  being, 
as  I  have  fnewed,  nothing  but  certain  collections 
of  fimple  ideas  united  in  one  fubjecl:,   and  fo  co- 

of  the  foul,  his  thoughts  went  not  beyond  the  four 
elements,  or  Ariftotle's  quinta  ejfentia,  to  look  for 
k.  In  all  which' there  is  nothing  of  immateriality, 
but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  was  willing  to  believe,  as  good  and  wife  men 
have  always  been,  that  the  foul  was  immortal;  but 
for  that,  it  is  plain  he  never  thought  of  its  immateri- 
ality, but  as  the  eaftern  people  do,  who  believe  the 
foul  to  be  immortal,  but  have  neverthelefs  no  thought, 
no  conception  of  its  immateriality.  It  is  remarkable 
what  a  very  considerable  and  judicious  author  fays  %  in 
the  cafe.  No  opinion,  fays  he,  has  been  fo  imiver ful- 
ly received  as  that  oj  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  but 
its  immateriality  is  a  truih  the  knowledge  "whereof  has 
not  fpread  fo  far.  And  indeed  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite,  the  idea  of  a 
furc  fpirit.  This  the  mijponaries,  who  have  been 
Jongefi  amo?ig  them,  are  pofitive  in.  All  the  Pagans 
of  the  eajl  do  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  fome- 
thing  of  a  man  after  his  death,  which  fubfifis  indepen- 
dently and  feparately  from  his  body.  But  th?y  give 
cxtenfion  and  figure  to  that  which  remains,  and  at- 
tribute to  it  all  the  fame  members,  all  the  fame  f,b- 
fiances,  both  folid  and  liquid,  which  your  bodies  are 
cempofed  of.  They  only  fuppofe  that  the  fouls  are  cf 
a  matter  fubtile  enough  to  efcape  being  feen  or  hand- 
led,  Such  were  the   Shades   and  the   Manes  of  the 

Greeks  and  the  Romans.  And  it  is  by  thefe  figures  cf 
the  fouls,  anfwerable  to  thofe  of  the  bodies,  that  Virgil 
fuppofed  Mneas  biew  Palsnurus,  Dido,  and  Anchijes, 
in  the  other  world. 

•  Loubere  du  Royaume  dc  Siam,  torn.  i.  c.  19.  §  4. 
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exifting  together:  v.  g  our  idea  oijlame  is  a  body 
hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upwards;  of  gold,  a 
body  heavy  to  a  certain  degree,  yellow,  malleable, 
and  fufible:  thefe,  or  fome  fuch  complex  ideas  as 

This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into 
thofe  parts  for  his  pleafure,  and  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  tell  ftrange  {lories,  collected  by  chance,  when  he 
returned:  but  one  chofen  for  the  purpofe  (and  he 
feems  well  chofen  for  the  purpofe)  to  inquire  into  the 
Angularities  of  Siam.  And  he  has  fo  well  acquitted 
himfelf  of  the  commiflion,  which  his  epiftle  dedicato- 
ry tells  us  he  had,  to  inform  himfelf  exactly  of  what 
was  mod  remarkable  there,  that  had  we  but  an  ac- 
count of  other  countries  of  the  eaft,  as  he  has  given 
us  of  this  kingdom,  which  he  was  an  envoy  to,  we 
fhould  be  much  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with 
the  manners,  notions,  and  religions  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  inhabited  by  civilized  nations,  who  want  nei- 
ther good  fenfe  nor  acutenefs  of  reafon,  though  not 
caft  into  the  mould  of  the  logic  and  philofophy  of  our 
fchools. 

But  to  return  to  Cicero  :  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  in- 
quiries about  the  foul,  his  thoughts  went  not  at  all 
beyond  matter.  This  theexpreffions  that  dropt  from 
him  in  feveral  places  of  this  book,  evidently  /hew, 
For  example,  that  the  fouls  of  excellent  men  and  wo- 
men afcended  into  heaven;  of  others,  that  they  remain- 
ed here  on  earth  %  :  that  the  foul  is  hot,  and  warms  the 
body:  that  at  its  leaving  the  body,  it  penetrates  and 
divides,  and  breaks  through  our  thick,  cloudy,  moift 
air  :  that  it  flops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  afcends  no 
farther,  the  equality  of  warmth  and  weight  making 
that  its  proper  place,  where  it  is  nourished  and  fuftain- 
ed  with  the  fame  things  wherewith  the  ftars  are  nou- 
rifhed  and  fuftaincd,   and  that  by  the  convenience  of 

|  Tufc.  Ouaeft.  cap.  i  2. 
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thefe  in  mens  minds,  do  thefe  two  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent fubftances,^;w  and  gc/d,  ftand  for.  When 
we  would  know  any  thing  farther  concerning  thefe, 
or  any  other  fort  of  fubftances,  what  do  we  in- 
ks neighbourhood  it  fhall  there  have  a  clearer  view, 
and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies*  :  that  the 
foul  alfo  from  this  height  (hall  have  a  pleafant  and  fairer 
profpecr.  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  difpofition  of 
whofe  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view  f  :  that 
it  is  hard  to  determine  what  conformation,  fize,  and 
place,  the  foul  has  in  the  body :  that  it  is  too  fubtle 
to  be  feen  :  that  it  is  in  the  human  body  as  in  a  houfe, 
or  a  veflel,  or  a  receptacle  \.  All  which  are  expref- 
fions  that  fufficiently  evidence,  that  he  who  ufed  them 
had  not  in  his  mind  feparated  materiality  from  the 
idea  of  the  foul. 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this 
which  wefindin chapter  nineteenth, is  faidupon  theprin- 
ciples  of  thofe  who  would  have  the  foul  to  be  anirna 
tiifianunata,  inflamed  air.  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  alfo 
to  be  obferved,  that  in  this  nineteenth,  and  the  two 
following  chapters,  he  doe?  not  only  not  deny,  but 
even  admits,  that  fo  material  a  thing  as  inflamed  air 
may  think. 

The  truth  of  the  cafe,  in  fhcrt,  is  this:  Cicero  was 
willing  to  believe  the  foul  immortal  ;  but  when  he 
fought  in  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf  fomething  to  e- 
ftablifh  this  his  belief  into  a  certainty  of  it,  he  found 
himfelf  at  a  lofs.  He  confeiled  he  knew  not  what  the 
foul  was  ;  but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  ar- 
gues J,  was  no  reafon  to  conclude  it  was  not.  And 
thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  repetition  of  what  he 
had  faid  in  his  fixth  book,  de  Republica,  concerning 
the   foul.     The    argument,    which,  borrowed    from 

•  Cic.  Tufc.  cap.  19.  t  Ibid.  cap.  2~>. 

J  Ibid.  cap.  22.  I  Ibid  cap.  2. 
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quire  but  what  other  qualities,  or  powers,  thefe 
fubftances  have,  or  have  not?  Which  is  nothing 
eife  but  to  know,  what  other  fimple  ideas  do,  or 
do  not  co-exift  with  thofe  that  make  up  that  com- 
plex idea? 

Plato,  he  there  makes  ufe  of,  if  it  have  any  force  in 
it,  not  only  proves  the  foul  to  be  immortal,  but  more 
than,  I  think,  your  lordfhip  will  allow  to  be  true  : 
for  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and  without  beginning, 
as  well  as  without  end,  ntque  net  a  cert  a  eji,  et  octema 
eft,  fays  he. 

Indeed  from  the  faculties  of  the  foul  he  concludes 
right,  that  it  is  of  divine  original :  but  as  to  the  fub- 
ftance  cf  the  foul,  he  at  the  end  of  this  difcourfe  con- 
cerning its  faculties  *,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of 
it  f,  is  not  afhamed  to  own  his  ignorance  what  it  is  ; 
j4uima  fit  ani?»us>  ignifve,  nefcio  ;  nee  vie  pudet  ut 
iJ'Oj,  fateri  nefcire  quod  r.efciam.  Mud,  ft  ulla  alia 
de  re  obfeura  afirmarc  peffum,  five  animx,  five  ignis 
fit  ar.i?/ius,  eum  jurarem  ejfe  divraum\.  So  that  all 
the  certainty  he  could  attain  to  about  the  foul,  was, 
that  he  was  confident  there  was  fomething  divine  in  ir, 
/.  e.  there  were  faculties  in  the  foul  that  could  not 
refult  from  the  nature  of  matter,  but  muft  have  their 
original  from  a  divine  power;  but  yet  thofe  qualities, 
as  divine  as  they  were,  he  acknowledged  might  be 
placed  in  breath  or  fire,  which  your  lordfhip  will  not 
deny  to  be  material  fubftances.  So  that  all  thofe  di- 
vine qualities,  which  he  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  ex- 
tols in  the  foul,  led  him  not,  as  appears,  fo  much  as 
to  any  the  leaft  thought  of  immateriality.  This  is  de- 
monllration,  that  he  built  them  not  upon  an  exclufion 
cf  materiality  out  of  the  foul  ;  for  he  avowedly  pro- 
fefles  he  does  not  know,  but  breath,  or  lire,  might  be 

•   Cic.  Tufc.  cap.  25.  |  Ibid.  cap.  22.. 

\  Ibid.  cap.  2j. 
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§  10.  This,  how  weighty  and  confiderable  a 
part  foever  of  human  fcience,  is  yet  very  narrow, 
and  fcarce  any  at  all.  The  reafon  whereof  is, 
that  the  fimple  ideas,  whereof  our  complex  ideas 

this  thinking  thing  in  us  :  and  in  all  his  con fiderat ions 
about  the  fubftance  of  the  foul  itfelf,  he  (luck  in  air 
or  fire,  or  Ariftotle's  quint  a  effcntia;  for  beyond  thofe, 
it  is  evident,  he  went  not. 

But  with  all  his  proofs  oat  of  P'ato,  to  whofe  au- 
thority he  defers  fo  much,  with  all  the  arguments  his 
vaft  reading  and  great  parts  could  furnifii  him  with  for 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  was  fo  little  fatisfi.-d, 
fo  far  from  being  certain,  fo  far  from  any  thought 
that  he  had,  or  could  prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over 
again  profeffes  his  ignorance  and  doubt  of  it.  in  the 
beginning  he  enumerates  the  feveral  opinions  cf  the 
philofophers,  which  he  had  well  ftudied,  about  it  : 
and  then  full  of  uncertainty,  fays,  Earum  fententia~ 
rum  qua  vera  fit,  Dens  aliquis  viderit,  qua  veri  fi~ 
viillimx  magna  quaff  io*.  And  towards  the  latter 
end,  having  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after 
another  examined  them,  he  profefTes  himfelf  ftiil  at  a 
1-ofs,  not  knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to  de- 
termine Mentis  acies.  fays  he,  ftipfam  intuens  no». 
nunquam  hebefcit,  ob  eamque  caufam  contemplandi 
diligentienn  (tm'itthnus.  Jtaqv.e  diibitans,  circumfptftans, 
hafitans  multa  adverfa  reverters  tanquam  in  rate  in 
mart  immenfo,  nofira  vthitur  oratio  t.  And  to  con- 
clude this  argument,  when  the  perfon  he  introduces 
as  difcourfing  with  him,  tells  him  he  is  refolved  to 
keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  the  immortality,  Tally  an- 
fwers  %,  Laiido  id  quidem,  et  fi  nihil  au'mis  oportet  con- 
fidtre  :  viovemur  enim  Jape  aliquo  acute  conclufa,  Ja~ 
bamus,  tnut amuf que  fenient torn  claricribus  etram  in  re- 
bus ;    in  his  eft  enim  aliquant  obfeuritas. 

*  Cic  Tufc  cap.  II.  \  Ibid.  cap.  30. 

I  Ibid.  cap.  82. 
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of  fubftances  are  made  up,  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
fuch  as  carry  with  them,  in  their  own  nature,  no 
vifible  neceffary  connection,  or  inconfiftency  with 
any  other  fimple  ideas,  whofe  co-exiftence  with 
them  we  would  inform  ourfelves  about. 

So  unmoveable  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  that  though  the  light  of  nature  gave  fome 
obfcure  glimmering,  fome  uncertain  hopes  of  a  future 
{tate  ;  yet  human  realbn  could  attain  to  no  clearnefs, 
no  certainty  about  it,  but  that  it  was  Jfsus  Christ 
alone  who  had  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light, 
through  the  gofpel  \.  Though  we  are  now  told,  that 
to  own  the  inability  of  natural  reafon  to  bring  immor- 
tality to  light,  or,  which  pafTes  for  the  fame,  to  own 
principles  upon  which  the  immateriality  of  tbe  foul 
(and,  as  it  is  urged,  confequently  its  immortality) 
cannot  be  demonftratively  proved,  does  lejftn  the  be- 
lief of  this  article  of  revelation,  which  Jesus  Christ 
alone  has  brought  to  light,  and  which  consequently 
the  fcripture  allures  us  is  eftablifhed  and  made  certain 
only  by  revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have 
teemed  ftrange,  from  thofe  who  are  juftly  complained 
of  for  flighting  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel,  and  there- 
fore would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they  mould  con- 
tradict fo  plain  a  text  of  fcripture,  in  favour  of  their 
all-fuificient  reafon  :  but  what  ufe  the  promoters  of 
fceptic'fm  and  infidelity,  in  an  age  fo  much  f if  petted 
by  your  lordjh'tp,  may  make  of  what  comes  from  one 
of  your  great  authority  and  learning,  may  deferve 
your  conhderation. 

And  thus,  my  lord,  I  hope,  I  have  fatisfied  you 
concerning  Cicero's  opinion  about  the  foul,  in  his  firft 
bock  of  Tufculan  Queftions  ;  which,  though  1  eafily 
believe,  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  you  are  no  Jtranger  to, 
yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  you  have  not  fhewn  (aud  up- 

t  2  Tim-  i.  10. 
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§11.  The  ideasj  that  our  complex  ones  of 
fubftances  are  made  up  of,  and  about  which  our 
knowledge  concerning  fubftances  is  moft  employ- 
ed, are  thofe  of  their  feccndary  qualities ;   which 

on  a  careful  perufal  of  that  treatife  again,  I  think  I 
may  boldly  fay  you  cannot  fhew)  one  word  in  it,  that 
exprelfes  any  thing  like  a  notion  in  Tully  of  the  foul's 
immateriality,  or  its  being  an  immaterial  fubflance. 

From  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil  your  lordfhip 
concludes  *,  That  he  no  more  than  Cicero  does  me  any 
kindnefs  in  this  matter,  being  both  ajferters  of  the 
foul's  immortality.  My  lord,  were  not  the  queftion 
of  the  foul's  immateriality,  according  to  cuftom, 
changed  here  into  that  of  its  immortality,  which  I  am 
no  lefs  an  afTerter  of  than  either  of  them,  Cicero  and 
Virgil  do  me  all  the  kindnefs  I  de fired  of  them  in  this 
matter ;  and  that  was  to  fhew,  that  they  attributed 
the  word  fpiritus  to  the  foul  of  man,  without  any 
thought  of  its  immateriality  ;  and  this  the  verfes  you 
yourielf  bring  out  of  Virgil  f, 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  annua  feduxerit  art  us, 

Omnibus,  umbra  locis  adero,  dabis  imprcbe  ptenas, 
confirm,  as  well  as  thofe  I  quoted  out  of  his  fixth 
book;  and  for  this  Monfieur  de  la  Louhere  fhali  be 
my  witnefs  in  the  words  above  fet  down  out  of  him  ; 
where  he  {hews,  that  there  be  thofe  amongff.  the  hea- 
thens of  our  days,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongtt 
the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  thought  the 
fouls,  or  ghofts  of  men  departedj  did  not  die  with  the 
body,  without  thinking  them  to  be  perfectly  immate- 
rial ;  the  latter  being  much  more  incompreheniible  to 
them  than  the  former. 

Your  lordihip's  anfwerj  concerning  what  is  faid 
Ecclef.  xiii.   turns  wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the 

*  Firft  anfVer,  p.  62,  63.  f  .Eneid.  iv.  385. 

\  Firft  anlVer,  p.  64,  65. 
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depending  all,  as  has  been  fhewn,  upon  the  pri- 
mary qualities  of  theii*  minute  and  infenfible  parts; 
or  if  not  upon  them,  upon  lbmething  yet  more 
remote  from  our  comprehenfion,  it  is  impoflible 

foul  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not  what  I  queftion- 
cd  :  all  that  I  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to  fhew, 
that  J'pirit  in  Englifh  might  properly  be  applied  to  the 
foul,  without  any  notion  of  its  immateriality,  as  rvr\ 
W£sby  Solomon,  which  whether  he  thought  the  fouls 
of  men  to  be  immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that 
pafTage,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  fouls  of  men  and  beads 
together,  as  he  does.  But  farther,  what  I  contend- 
ed for,  is  evident  from  that  place,  in  that  the  word 
fpirit  is  there  applied,  by  our  translators,  to  the  fouls 
of  beads,  which  your  lordfllip,  I  think,  does  not  rank 
amongft  the  immaterial,  and  consequently  immortal 
fpirits,  though  they  have  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion. 

But  you  fay  *,  If  the  foul  be  not  of  itfelf  a  free 
thinking  fubjlance,  you  do  not  fee  tobat  foundation  there 
is  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment.  Anf.  Though  the 
heathen  world  did  not  oj  old,  nor  do  to  this  day,  fee  a 
foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment ;  yet  in  re- 
velation, if  that  will  fatisfy  your  lord/hip,  every  one 
may  fee  a  foundation  for  a  day  of  judgment ;  becaufe 
God  has  pofitively  declared  it ;  though  God  has  nor, 
by  that  revelation,  taught  us,  what  the  fubftance  of 
the-foul  is  ;  nor  has  an) -where  faid,  that  the  foul  if 
itfelf  is  a  free  agent.  Whatfoever  any  created  fub- 
flance  is,  ir  is  not  of  itfelf,  but  is  by  the  good  plea- 
sure of  its  Creator  ;  whatever  degrees  of  perfection  it 
has,  it  has  from  the  bountiful  hand  of  its  Maker. 
For  it  is  true  in  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  fpiritual  fenfe, 
what  St  Paul  fays  f,  Not  that  we  are  fufficient  of  our- 

•  Firft  anfwer,    p.  65.  f  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 
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•we  fliould  know,  which  have  a  necefTary  union 
or  inconfiflency  one  with  another  :  for  not  know- 
ing the  root  they  fpring  from,  not  knowing  what 
fize,    figure,  and  texture  of  parts  they  are,   on 

felves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourfelves,  but  our  fuf- 
ficiency  is  of  Cod. 

But  your  lordiliip,  as  I  guefs,  by  your  following 
words,  would  argue,  that  a  material  fubuance  cannot 
be  a  free  agent  ;  whereby,  I  fuppofe,  you  only  mean, 
that  you  cannot  fee  or  conceive  how  a  folid  fubitance 
fhould  begin,  ftop,  or  change  its  own  motion.  To 
which  give  me  leave  to  anfwer,  that  when  you  can 
make  it  conceivable,  how  any  created,  finite,  depen- 
dent fubftance  can  move  itfelf,  or  alter  or  ftop  its  own 
motion,  which  it  muft,  to  be  a  free  agent ;  I  fuppofe 
■you  will  find  it  no  harder  for  God  to  beftow  this 
power  on  a  folid,  than  an  unfolid  created  fubftance. 
fully,  in  the  place  above  quoted*,  could  not  con- 
reive  this  power  to  be  in  any  thing,  but  what  was 
from  eternity  ;  Cum  patent  igitur  aternum  id  ejfe 
xjuod  feipfum  movent,  quis  eft  qui  hanc  naturam  animis 
ejfe  tributam  tttget  ?  But  though  you  cannot  fee  how 
any  created  fubitance,  folid  or  not  folid,  can  be  a  free 
agent,  (pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  put  in  both,  till 
vour  lordlhip  pleafe  to  explain  it  of  either,  and  fhew 
the  manner  how  either  of  them  can,  of  itfelf,  move 
itfelf  or  any  thing  elfe)  yet  I  do  not  think,  you  will 
fo  far  deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from  the  difficulty 
there  is  to  fee  how  they  are  free  agents,  as  to  doubt 
whether  there  be  foundation  enough  for  a  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordfhip's 
speculation  reach  :  but  finding  in  myfeif  nothing  to 
be  truer  than  what  the  wife  Solomon  tells  me  f,  As 
thou  kno-wejl  not  wh.it  is  the  way  of  the  fpirit,  nor  how 

*  Tufculau.  ChixCt.  lib.  i.  cap.  23.        f  Eccl.  xi.  5- 
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which  depend  and  from  which  refult  thofe  quali- 
ties which  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  it  is 
impoffible  we  fhould  know  -what  other  qualities 
refult  from,  or  are  incompatible  with  the  fame 

the  bor.es  do  arow  in  the  worrth  of  her  that  is  with  child ; 
even  fo  thou  knowejl  not  the  works  of  Cad  who  maketh 
all  things.  I  gratefullv  receive  and  rejoice  in  the 
light  of  revelation,  which  fets  me  act  reft  in  many 
things;  the  manner  whereof  iv.y  poor  reafon  can  by 
no  means  make  out  to  me  :  omnipotency,  I  know,  can 
do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no  contradiction  ;  fo 
that  I  readily  believe  whatever  God  has  declared, 
though  my  reafon  find  difficulties  in  it,  which  it  can- 
not matter.  As  in  the  prefent  cafe,  God  having  re- 
vealed that  there  mall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  1  think 
that  foundation  enough  to  conclude  men  are  free  t- 
nough  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  their  actions,  and 
to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done,  though 
how  man  is  a  free  agent  furpafs  my  explication  or 
comprehenfion. 

In  anfwer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St  Luke  #, 
your  lordfhip  alks  f,  Whether,  from  thefe  words  of  our 
Saviour,  it  follows,  that  a  fpir'it  is  only  an  appear- 
ance. I  anfwer ,  No  ;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  fuch 
an  inference  from  them  :  but  it  follows,  that  in  ap- 
paritions there  is  fomething  that  appears,  and  that 
which  appears  is  not  wholly  immaterial ;  and  yet  this 
was  properly  called  **(»/*«,  and  was  often  looked  up- 
on, by  thofe  who  called  it  ^v^a  in  Greek,  and  now 
call  hfpirit  in  Englifh,  to  be  the  ghoft  or  foul  of  one 
departed  ;  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  juftifies  my  ufe 
of  the  word  fpirit  for  a  thinking  voluntary  agent, 
whether  material  or  immaterial. 


•  Chap  xxiv.  v«r.  39.  f  Firft  anfwer,  p.  66. 
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constitution  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  gold  ;  and 
fo  confequently  muft  always  co-exift  with  that 
complex  idea  we  have  of  it,  or  elfe  are  inconfift- 
ent  with  it. 

§  12.  Befides  this  ignorance  of  the  primary 
qualities  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  bodies,  on  which 
depend  all  their  fecondary  qualities,  there  is  yet 
another  and  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance, 
which  fets  us  more  remote  from  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  co-exiftenceor  inco-exiftence,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  of  different  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjedt. ;  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  difcoverable  connection 
between  any  fecondary  quality,  and  thofe  primary 
qualities  which  it  depends  on. 

§  13.  That  the  fize,  figure,  and  motion  of  one 
body  mould  caufe  a  change  in  the  fize,  figure,  and 
motion  of  another  body,  is  not  beyond  our  con- 
ception :  the  feparation  of  the  parts  of  one  body, 
upon  the  intrufion  of  another,  and  the  change 
from  reft  to  motion,  upon  impulfe  5  thefe,  and 

Your  lordfhip  fays  *,  That  J  grant,  *  that  it  cannot, 

*  upon  theft  principles  be  dcmonjl rated,  that  the  fpiri- 

*  tual  fub fiance  in  us  is  immaterial V  from  whence 
you  conclude,  That  then  my  grounds  of  certainty ,  from 
ideas,  are  plainly  given  up.  This  being  a  way  of  ar- 
guing that  you  often  make  ufe  of,  I  have  often  had 
occafion  to  confider  it,  and  cannot,  after  all,  fee  the 
foTce  of  this  argument.  I  acknowledge,  that  this  or 
that  propofition  cannot,  upon  my  principles,  be  de- 
inonftrated  ;  ergo,  I  grant  this  propofition  to  be  falfe. 
That  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agree;, 
inent  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  For  that  is  my  ground 
of  certainty,  and  till  that  be  given  up,  my  grounds  of 
certainty  are  net  given  up. 

*  Firft  anfv/er,  p.  67. 
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the  like,  feem  to  us  to  have  fome  connection  one 
with  another.  And  if  we  knew  thcfe  primary 
qualities  of  bodies,  we  might  have  reafon  to  hope, 
we  mis;ht  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
thefe  operations  of  them  one  upon  another :  but 
our  minds  not  being  able  to  difcover  any  connec- 
tion betwixt  theie  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  and 
the  fenfations  that  are  produced  in  us  by  them, 
we  can  never  be  able  to  eftablifh  certain  and  un- 
doubted rules,  of  the  confequences  or  co-exiftence 
of  any  fecondary  qualities,  though  we  could  dii- 
cover  the  fize,  figure,  or  motion  of  thofe  invifible 
parts,  which  immediately  produce  them.  We 
are  fo  far  from  knowing  what  figure,  fize,  or 
motion  of  parts  produce  a  yellow  colour,  a  fweet 
tafte,  or  a  fharp  found,  that  we  can  by  no  means 
conceive  hew  any  fize,  figure,  or  motion  of  any 
particles,  can  poifibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
any  colour,  taite,  cr  found  whatfoever;  there  is 
no  conceivable  connection  betwixt  the  one  and  the 
other. 

§  14.  In  vain  therefore  fhall  we  endeavour  to 
difcover  by  our  ideas,  (the  only  true  \v?y  of  cer- 
tain and  univerfal  knowledge,)  what  other  ideas 
are  to  be  found  conftantly  joined  with  that  of  our 
complex  idea  of  any  fubfiance  :  fmce  we  neither 
know  the  real  conftitution  of  the  minute  parts  on 
which  their  qualities  do  depend  ;  nor,  did  we 
know  them,  could  we  difcover  any  neccilarv  con- 
nection between  them,  and  any  of  the  fecondary 
qualities  :  which  is  neceiTiry  to  be  done,  before 
we  can  certainly  knew  their  neceflary  co-exiilence. 
So  that  let  our  complex  idea  of  any  fpecies  of  fub- 
ftanccs  be  what  it  will,' we  can  hardly,  from  the 
fi.-.iple  ideas  contained  in  it,  certainly  determine 
the  neceflary  co-exiltence  of  any  other  qualitv 
I  3 
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vhatfoever.    Our  knowledge  in  all  thefe  inquiries* 
reaches  very  little  farther  than  our  experience- 
Indeed  fome  few  of  the  primary  qualities  have  a 
necefiary  dependence,  and  vifible  connection  one 
with  another,    as  figure  neceiTarily  fuppofes  ex- 
tenfion  ;  receiving  or  communicating  motion  by 
impulfe,    fuppofes    folidity.     But  though   thefe, 
and  perhaps  fome  ether  of  our  ideas  have,   yet 
there  are  fo  few  of  them  that  have  a  vifible  con- 
nection one  with  another,  that  we  can  by  intui- 
tion or  demonftration,  difcoverthe  co-exiftence  of 
very  few  of  the  qualities  are  to  be  found  united 
in  fubftances  :  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  a ffi fi- 
ance of  our  fenfes,  to  make  known  to  us  what 
qualities  they  contain.     For  of  all  the  qualities 
that  are  co-exiftent  in  any  fubje£t,  without  this 
dependence  and  evident  connection  of  their  ideas 
one  with  another,  we  cannot  know  certainly  any 
two  to  co-exift  any  farther,  than  experience,  by 
cur  fenfes,    informs  us.     Thus   though  we  fee 
the  vellow  colour,  and  upon  trial  find  the  weight, 
malleablenefs,  fufibiiity,  and  nxednefs,  that  are 
united  in  a  piece  of  gold  ;  yet  becaufe  no  one  of 
thefe  ideas  has  any  evident  dependence,  or  becefla- 
ry  connection  with  the  ether,  we  cannot  certainly 
know,  that  where  any  four  of  thefe  are,  the  fifth 
will  be  there  alfo,  how  highly  probable  foever  it 
may  be  :  becaufe  the  higheft  probability  amounts 
not  to  certainty  •,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
true  knowledge.    For  this  co-exiftence  can  be  no 
farther  known,  than  it  is  perceived  ;  and  it  can- 
net  be  perceived  but  either  in  particular  fubjeCts, 
by  the  obfevation  of,our  fenfes,  cr  in  general,  by 
the  necefiary  connection  of  the  ideas  thenvfelves. 

§  iq.   As  to  the  incompatibility  or  repugnancy  \o 
to-;xiitence,  we  may  know,  that  any  fubjec~t  can 
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have  of  each  fort  of  primary  qualities,  but  one 
particular  at  once,  v.  g.  each  particular  exten- 
sion, figure,  number  of  parts,  motion,  excludes 
all  other  of  each  kind.  The  like  alfo  is  certain 
of  all  fenfible  ideas  peculiar  to  each  fcnfe  ;  for 
whatever  of  each  kind  is  prefcnt  in  any  fubject, 
excludes  all  other  of  that  fort ;  v.  g.  no  one  fub- 
jecl: can  have  two  fmells,  or  two  colours  at  the 
fame  time.  To  this,  perhaps,  will  be  faid,  has 
not  an  opall,  or  the  infufion  of  lignum  nepfa  lii- 
cum>  two  colours  at  the  fame  time  ?  To  which 
I  anfwer,  that  thefe  bodies,  to  eyes  differently 
placed,  may  at  the  fame  time  afford  different  co- 
lours :  but  I  take  liberty  alfo  to  fay,  that  to  eyes 
differently  placed,  it  is  different  parts  of  the 
object  that  reflects  the  particles  cf  light :  and 
therefore  it  is  not  the  fame  part  of  the  obje£l,  and 
fo  not  the  very  fame  fubje£l,  which  at  the  fame 
time  appears  both  yellow  and  azure.  For,  it  is 
as  impoffible  that  the  very  fame  particle  of  any  bo- 
dy, fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  differently  modify 
or  refleQ  the  rays  of  light,  as  that  it  fhould  have 
two  different  figures  and  textures  at  the  fame  time. 
§  16.  But  as  to  the  powers  of  fubftances  to 
change  the  fenfible  qualitiesof  otherbodies,  which 
make  a  great  part  of  our  inquiries  about  them, 
and  is  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  our  know  ledge ; 
I  doubt,  as  to  thefe,  whether  our  knowledge 
reaches  much  farther  than  our  experience  ;  or 
whether  we  can  come  to  the  difcovery  of  mofh 
of  thefe  powers,  and  be  certain  that  they  are  in 
any  fubjecl  by  the  connection  with  any  of  thofe 
ideas,  which  to  us  make  its  effence.  Becaufe  the 
a£tive  and  paffive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their 
ways  of  operating,  confiding  in  a  texture  and  mo- 
tion of  parts,  which  we  cannot,  by  any  means, 
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come  to  difcover :  it  is  but  in  very  few  cafes,  we 
can  be  able  to  perceive  their  dependence  on,  or 
repugnance  to  any  of  thofe  ideas,  which  make 
our  complex  one  of  that  fort  of  things.  I  have 
here  initanced  in  the  corpufoularian  hypothecs* 
as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  fartheft  in  an  in- 
telligible explication  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  •, 
and,  I  fear,  theweaknefs  of  human  understanding 
is  fcarce  able  to  fubftitute  another,  which  will  af- 
ford us  a  fuller  and  clearer  difcovery  of  the  necef- 
iary  connection,  and  co-exiftence  of  the  powers, 
which  are  to  be  obferved  united  in  feveral  forts  of 
them.  This  at  lead  is  certain,  that  which  ever 
hypothecs  be  clearer!  and  trueit,  (for  of  that  it  is 
not  mybufinefs  to  determine),  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning corporeal  fubftances,  will  be  very  little 
advanced  by  any  of  them,  till  we  are  made  to  fee 
what  qualities  and  powers  of  bcdies  have  a  necef- 
fary  connection  or  repugnancy  one  with  another  ; 
which,  in  the  prefent  ilate  of  philofophy,  I  think, 
we  know  but  to  a  very  fmall  degree  :  and,  I  doubt, 
whether  with  thofe  faculties  we  have,  we  fhall 
ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  knowledge  (I  fey 
not  particular  experience)  in  this  part  much  far- 
ther. Experience  is  that,  which,  in  this  part, 
we  muft  depend  on.  And  it  were  to  be  wiined, 
that  it  were  more  improved.  We  find  the  ad- 
vantages fome  mens  generous  pamshave  this  way 
brought  to  the  ftock  of  natural  knowledge.  And 
if  others,  efpeciaily  the  philosophers  by  lire,  who 
pretend  to  it,  had  been  fo  wary  in  their  obferva- 
tions,  and  fmcere  in  their  reports,  2s  thofe  who 
call  themfelves  philofophers  ought  to  have  been  ; 
our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us, 
and  our  infight  into  their  powers  and  operations, 
had  been  yet  much  greater. 
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§  17.  If  we  are  at  a  lofs  in  refpeft  of  the  pow- 
ers and  operations  of  bodies,  I  think  it  is  eafy  to 
conclude,  we  are  much  more  in  the  dark  in  refe- 
rence to  fpirits  :  whereof  we  naturally  have  no 
ideas,  but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our  own, 
by  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  fouls 
within  us,  as  far  as  they  can  come  within  our  ob- 
fervation.  But  how  inconfiderable  a  rank  the 
fpirits  that  inhabit  our  bodies,  hold  among!!:  thofe 
various,  and  pofBbly  innumerable,  kinds  of  nobler 
beings  ;  and  how  far  (bolt  they  come  of  the  en- 
dowments and  perfection  of  cherubims  and  fera- 
phims,  and  infinite  forts  of  fpirits  above  us,  is 
what,  by  a  tranfient  hint,  in  another  place,  I  have 
offered  to  my  reader's  confederation. 

§  18  As  to  the  third  fort  of  our  knowledge,  viz. 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas 
in  any  other  relation  :  this,  as  it  is  the  largeft  field 
of  our  knowledge,  fo  it  is  hard  to  determine  how 
far  it  may  extend  :  becaufe  the  advances  that  are 
made  in  this  part  of  knowledge,  depending  on  our 
fagacity,  in  finding  intermediate  ideas,  that  may 
fhew  the  relations  and  habitudes  of  ideas,  whofe 
co-exillence  is  not  confidered,  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  tell  when  we  are  at  an  end  of  fuch  difcoveries; 
and  when  reafon  has  all  the  helps  it  is  capable  of, 
for  the  finding  of  proofs,  or  examining  the  agree- 
ment cr  difagreement  of  remote  ideas.  They  that 
are  ignorant  of  algebra,  cannot  imagine  the  won- 
ders in  this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it ;  and  what 
farther  improvements  and  helps,  advantageous  to 
other  parts  of  knowledge,  the  fagacious  mind  of 
man  may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
This  at  Icafl:  I  believe1,  that  the  ideas  of  quantity 
are  not  thofe  alone  that  are  capable  of  demonftra- 
tion  and  knowledge  •<,  and  that  other,  and  perhaps 
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more  ufeful  parts  of  contemplation,  would  afford 
us  certainty,  if  vices,  paffions,  and  domineering 
intereft  did  not  oppofe,  or  menace  fuch  endea- 
vours. 

The  idea  of  a  fupreme  Being,  infinite  in  power, 
goodnefs,  and  wifdom,  whofe  workmanihip  we 
are,  and  on  whom  we  depend  ;  and  the  idea  of 
ourfelves,  as  underftanding  rational  beings,  being 
fuch  as  are  clear  in  us,  would,  I  fuppofe,  if  duly 
confidered  and  purfued,  afford  fuch  foundations 
of  our  duty  and  rules  of  attions,  as  might  place 
morality  amongil  the  fciences  capable  of  demon- 
it  ration  :  wherein  I  doubt  not,  but  from  felf- 
evident  propositions,  by  necefiary  confequences, 
r.s  inccntcilabie  as  thofe  in  mathematics,  the  mea- 
fures  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out,  to 
any  one  that  will  apply  himfeif  with  the  fame  in- 
disierency  and  attention  to  the  one,  as  he  does  to 
the  other  of  thefe  fciences.  The  relation  of  other 
modes  may  certainly  be  perceived  as  well  as  thofe 
of  number  and  extenfion  :  and  I  cannot  fee  why 
they  fhould  not  alfo  be  capable  of  demonftration, 
if  cue  methods  were  thought  on  to  examine,  or 
purfue  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  Where 
there  is  no  property ',  there  is  no  injujlice,  is  a  pro- 
portion as  certain  as  any  demonftration  in  Euclid  : 
for  the  idea  of  property^  being  a  right  to  any 
thing  ;  and  the  idea  to  which  the  name  injufnce 
is  given,  being  the  invafion  or  violation  of  that 
right  •,  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  ideas  being  thus 
eftablifhed,  and  thefe  names  annexed  to  them,  I 
can  as  certainly  know  this  propofition  to  be  true, 
as  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  Again,  No  government  allows  abjt 
liberty  :  the  idea  of  government  being  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  fociety  upon  certain  rules  or  laws,  which 
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require  conformity  to  them  •,  and  the  idea  of  abfo- 
lute  liberty  being  for  any  one  to  do  whatever  he  plea- 
fes  j  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the  truth 
of  this  propofition,  as  of  any  in  the  mathematics. 

5  19.  That  which  in  this  refpecl:  has  given 
the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  quantity,  and  made 
them  thought  more  capable  of  certainty  and  de- 
■monftration,  is, 

Firjly  That  they  can  be  fet  down  and  represent- 
ed bv  fenfible  marks,  which  have  a  greater  and 
nearer  correfpondence  with  them  than  any  words 
-or  founds  whatsoever.  Diagrams  drawn  on  pa- 
per are  copies  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not 
liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  words  carry  in  their 
Signification.  An  angle,  circle,  or  fquare,  drawn 
in  lines,  lies  open  to  the  view,  and  cannot  be  mif- 
taken  :  it  remains  unchangeable,  and  may  at  lei- 
fure  be  confidered  and  examined,  and  the  demon- 
stration be  revifed,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  may  be 
g^onc  over  more  than  once,  without  any  danger  of 
the  leaft  change  in  the  ideas.  This  cannot  be  thus 
done  in  moral  ideas,  we  have  no  fenfible  marks 
that  refemble  them,  whereby  we  can  fet  them 
down  ;  we  have  nothing  but  words  to  exprefs 
them  by  ;  which  though,  when  written,  they  re- 
main the  fame,  yet  the  ideas  they  Hand  for,  may 
change  in  the  fame  man  ;  and  it  is  very  feldom, 
that  they  are  not  different  in  different  perfons. 

Secondly,  Another  thing  that  makes  the  greater 
difficulty  in  ethics,  is,  that  moral  ideas  are  com- 
monly more  complex  than  thofe  of  the  figures  or- 
dinarily confidered  in  mathematics.  From  whence 
thefe  two  inconveniencies  follow.  1.  That  their 
names  are  of  more  uncertain  fignification,  the 
precifc  collection  of  fimple  ideas  they  (land  for 
not  being  fo  eafily  agreed  on,  and  fo  the  fign  that 
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is  ufed  for  them  in  communication  always,  and 
in  thinking  often,  does  not  fteadily  carry  with  it 
the  fame  idea.  Upon  which  the  fame  diforder, 
confufion,  and  error  follows,  as  would  if  a  man, 
going  to  demonftrate  fomething  of  an  heptagon, 
fhould  in  the  diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out 
one  of  the  angles,  or  by  over-fight  make  the  fi- 
gure with  one  angle  more  than  the  name  ordina- 
rily imported,  or  he  intended  it  fnould,  when  at 
firil  he  thought  of  his  demonftration.  This  of- 
ten happens,  and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very  com- 
plex moral  ideas,  where  the  fame  name  being  re- 
tained, one  angle,  i.  e.  one  fimple  idea,  is  left  out 
or  put  in,  in  the  complex  one,  ftill  called  by  the 
fame  name,  more  at  one  time  than  another.  2. 
From  the  complexednefs  of  thefe  moral  ideas  there 
follows  another  inconvenience,  viz.  that  the  mind 
connot  eafily  retain  thofe  precife  combinations,  fo 
cxaclly  and  perfectly,  as  is  neceiTary  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  habitudes  and  correfpondencies, 
agreement  or  difagreement,  of  feveral  of  them 
one  with  another  ;  efpecially  where  it  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  long  deductions,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  feveral  other  complex  ideas,  to  fhew  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  againft  this,  which  mathema- 
ticians find  in  diagrams  and  figures,  which  re- 
main unalterable  in  their  draughts,  is  very  appa- 
rent, and  the  memory  would  often  have  great 
difficulty  otherwife  to  retain  them  fo  exaclly, 
whilft  the  mind  went  over  the  parts  of  them,  ftep 
by  ftep,  to  examine  their  feveral  correfpondencies : 
and  though  in  calling  up  a  long  fum,  either  in 
addition,  multiplication,  or  divifion,  every  part 
be  only  a  progremon  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view 
of  its  own  ideas,  and  confidering  their  agreement 
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or  disagreement  •,  and  the  refolution  of  the  que- 
stion be  nothing  but  the  re  Suit  of  the  whole,  made 
up  of  fuch  particulars,  whereof  the  mind  has  a 
clear  perception  ;  yet  without  fetting  down  the 
feveral  parts  by  marks,  whofe  precife  fignifications 
are  known,  and  by  marks,  that  laft  and  remain 
in  view  when  the  memory  had  let  them  go,  it 
would  be  almoft  impofhble  to  carry  fo  many  dif- 
ferent ideas  in  mind,  without  confounding  or 
letting  flip  fome  parts  of  the  reckoning,  and 
thereby  making  all  oar  reafonings  about  it  ufe- 
lefs.  In  which  cafe,  the  cyphers  or  marks  help 
not  the  mind  at  ail  to  perceive  the  agreement  of 
any  two  or  more  numbers,  their  equalities  or  pro- 
portions ;  that  the  mind  has  only  by  intuition  of 
its  own  ideas  of  the  numbers  themfelves.  But  the 
numerical  characters  are  helps  to  the  memory,  to 
record  and  retain  the  feveral  ideas  about  which  the 
demonft ration  is  made,  whereby  a  man  may  know 
how  far  his  intuitive  knowledge,  in  Surveying  feve- 
ral of  the  particulars,  has  proceeded  ;  that  fo  he 
may,  without  confufion,  go  on  to  what  is  yet  un- 
known, and,  at  lalt,  have  in  one  view  before  him 
the  refult  of  all  his  perceptions  and  reafonings. 

§  20.  One  part  of  thefe  difadvantages  in  moral 
ideas,  which  has  made  them  be  thought  not  ca- 
pable of  demonstration,  may,  in  a  good  meaSuie, 
be  remedied  by  definitions,  fetting  down  that 
collection  of  fimple  ideas,  which  every  term  fhall 
{land  for,  and  then  ufmg  the  terms  fteadily  and 
conftantly  for  that  precife  collection.  And  what 
methods  algebra,  or  Something  of  that  kind,  may 
hereafter  SucgeSt,  to  remove  the  other  difficulties 
it  is  not  eaSy  to  foretel.  Confident  I  am,  that  if 
men  would,  in  the  Same  method,  and  with  the 
Same  indifferency,  Search  aSter  moral,  as  they  do 
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mathematical  truths,  they  would  find  them  to 
have  a  ftronger  connection  one  with  another, 
and  a  more  neceiTary  confequence  from  our  clear 
and  diftinct  ideas,  and  to  come  nearer  perfect  de- 
monftration,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  But 
much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  whiift  the  de- 
fire  of  efteem,  riches,  or  power,  makes  men  e- 
fpoufe  the  well-endowed  opinions  in  fafhion,  and 
then  feek  arguments,  either  to  make  good  their 
beauty,  or  varnifh  over  and  cover  their  deformi- 
ty. Nothing  being  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  as 
truth  is  to  the  mind  ;  nothing  fo  deformed  and 
irreconcileable  to  the  underftanding,  as  a  lie.  For 
though  many  a  man  can,  with  fatisfaction  enough, 
own  a  no  very  handfome  wife  in  his  bofom  j  yet 
who  is  bold  enough  openly  to  avow,  that  he  has 
efpoufed  a  falfehood,  and  received  into  his  breafl 
fo  ugly  a  thing  as  a  lie  ?  Whiift  the  parties  of 
men  cram  their  tenets  down  all  mens  throats, 
whom  they  can  get  into  their  power,  without 
permitting  them  to  examine  their  truth  or  falfe- 
hood, and  will  not  let  truth  have  fair  play  in  the 
world,  nor  men  the  liberty  to  fearch  after  it  -, 
what  improvements  can  be  expected  of  this  kind  ? 
What  greater  light  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  mo- 
ral fciences  ?  The  fubject  part  of  mankind,  in 
moft  places,  might,  inftead  thereof,  with  ^Egyp- 
tian bondage,  expect  ./Egyptian  darknefs,  were  not 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  let  up  by  himfelf  in  mens 
minds,  which  it  is  impoilible  for  the  breath  or 
power  of  man  wholly  to  extinguifh. 

§  21.  As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  our  knowledge, 
viz.  of  the  real  actual  exijlence  of  things,  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  exiitence ;  a  de- 
monitrative  knowledge  of  the  exiilence  of  a  God  ; 
of  the  exiltence  of  any  thing  elfe,  we  have  no  o- 
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ther  but  a  fenfitive  knowledge,  which  extends  not 
beyond  the  objecls  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

§  22.  Our  knowledge  being  fo  narrow,  as  I  have 
fhewed,  it  will  perhaps  give  us  forne  light  into 
the  prefent  ftatc  of  our  minds,  if  we  look  a  little 
into  the  dark  fide,  and  take  a  view  of  our  igno- 
rance: which  being  infinitely  larger  than  our 
knowledge,  may  ferve  much  to  the  quieting  of 
difputes,  and  improvement  of  ufeful  knowledge  i 
if  difcovering  how  far  we  have  clear  and  diftinct 
ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  con- 
templation of  thofe  things  that  are  within  the 
reach  of  our  underftandings,  and  launch  not  out 
into  that  abyfs  of  darknefs,  (where  we  have  not 
eyes  to  fee,  nor  faculties  to  perceive  any  thing), 
out  of  a  prefumption,  that  nothing  is  beyond  our 
comprehenfion.  But  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  folly 
of  fuch  a  conceit,  we  need  not  go  f:.r.  He  that 
knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the  firft  place, 
that  he  need  not  feek  long  for  inftances  of  his  ig- 
norance. The  meanelt  and  molt  obvious  things 
that  come  in  our  way,  have  dark  fides,  that  the 
oauickeft  fight  cannot  penetrate  into.  The  clear- 
eft  and  moft  enlarged  underftandings  of  thinking 
men,  find  themfelves  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs,  in 
every  particle  of  matter.  "We  fhall  the  lefs  won- 
der to  find  it  fo,  when  we  confider  the  caufes  of 
our  ignorance,  which,  from  what  has  been  faid,  I 
fuppofe,  will  be  found  to  be  thefe  three  : 

1.  Want  of  ideas. 

2.  Want  of  a  difcoverable  connection  between 
the  ideas  we  have. 

3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

§  23.  Fir/I,  There  are  fome  things,  and  thofe 
not  a  few,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  for  want  of 
ideas. 
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Firfly  All  the  fimple  ideas  we  have  are  confi- 
ned, as  I  have  (hewn,  to  thofe  we  receive  from 
corporeal  objects  by  fenfation,  and  from  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds  as  the  objects  of  refieBion. 
But  how  much  thefe  few  and  narrow  inlets  are 
difproportionate  to  the  vaft  whole  extent  of  all 
beings,  will  not  be  hard  to  perfuade  thofe  who 
are  notfo  foolifh  as  to  think  their  fpan  the  meafure 
of  all  things.  What  other  fimple  ideas  it  is  pof- 
fible  the  creatures  in  other  parts  of  the  univerfe 
may  have,  by  the  afiiftance  of  fenfes  and  faculties 
more  or  perfecler,  than  we  have,  or  different 
from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  :  but  to 
fay  or  think  there  are  no  fuch,  becaufe  we  con- 
ceive nothing  of  them,  is  no  better  an  argument, 
than  if  a  blind  man  fhould  be  pofitive  in  it,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  fight  and  colours,  be- 
caufe he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  fuch  thing, 
nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  himfelf  any  no- 
tions about  feeing.  The  ignorance  and  darknefs 
that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders  nor  confines  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  biindncfs  of  a 
mole  is  an  argument  againil  the  quick-fightednefs 
of  an  eagle.  Fie  that  will  confider  the  infinite 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  will  find  reafon  to  think  it  was  not  ail 
laid  out  upon  fo  inconfiderable,  mean,  and  impo- 
tent a  creature,  as  he  will  find  man  to  be  ;  who, 
in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the  loweft  of  all  in- 
tellectual beings.  What  faculties  therefore  other 
fpecies  of  creatures  have  to  penetrate  into  the  na- 
ture and  inmoft  confutations  of  things  •,  what 
ideas  they  may  receive  of  them,  far  different  from 
ours,  we  know  net.  This  we  know,  and  certain- 
ly find,  that  we  want  fe-.  era!  other  views  of  them, 
befides  thofe  we  have,  to  make  difcoveries  of  them 
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more  perfect.  And  we  may  be  convinced  that 
the  ideas  we  can  attain  to  by  our  faculties,  are 
very  difproportionate  to  things  themfelves,  when 
a  pofitive,  clear,  diitin£l  one  of  fubftance  itfelf, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  con- 
cealed from  us.  But  want  of  ideas  of  this  kind, 
being  a  part  as  well  as  caufe  of  our  ignorance, 
cannot  be  defcribed.  Only  this,  I  think,  I  may 
confidently  fay  of  it,  that  the  intellectual  and  fen- 
fible  world  are  in  this  perfectly  alike  ;  that  that 
part,  which  we  fee  of  either  of  them,  holds  no 
proportion  with  what  we  fee  not ;  and  whatso- 
ever we  can  reach  with  our  eyes,  or  our  thoughts, 
of  either  of  them,  is  but  a  point,  almoft  nothing, 
in  comparifon  of  the  reft. 

§  24.  Secondly,  Another  great  caufe  of  igno- 
rance, is  the  want  of  ideas  we  are  capable  of. 
As  the  want  of  ideas,  which  our  faculties  are  not 
able  to  give  us,  fhuts  us  wholly  from  thofe  views 
of  things,  which  it  is  reafonable  to  think  other  be- 
ings, perfecler  than  we,  have,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  ;  fo  the  want  of  ideas,  I  now  fpeak  of, 
keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things  we  conceive  ca- 
pable of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure,  and 
motion,  we  have  ideas  of.  But  though  we  are 
not  without  ideas  of  thefe  primary  qualities  of  bo- 
dies in  general,  yet  not  knowing  what  is  the  par- 
ticular bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  fevefal  powers,  efEcacies,  and  ways  of  ope- 
ration, whereby  the  effects,  which  we  daily  fee, 
are  produced.  Thefe  are  hid  from  us  in  fome 
things,  by  being  too  remote  ;  and  in  others  by  be- 
ing too  minute.  When  we  confider  the  vaft  di- 
ftance  of  the  known  and  vifible  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  reafons  we  have  to  think,  that  what  lies 
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■within  our  ken,  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  immenfe 
univerfe,  we  fhall  then  difcover  an  huge  abyfs  cff- 
ignorance.  What  are  the  particular  fabrics  of 
the  great  mafles  of  matter,  which  make  up  the 
whole  ftupendious  frame  of  corporeal  beings  ; 
how  far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their  motion, 
and  how  continued,  or  communicated  ;  and  what 
influence  they  have  one  upon  another,  are  con- 
templations, that  at  firft  glimpfe  our  thoughts 
lofe  themfelves  in.  If  we  narrow  our  contempla- 
tion, and  confine  our  thoughts  to  this  little  can- 
ton, I  mean  this  fyRem  of  our  fun,  and  the  grof- 
fer  mafles  of  matter,  that  vifibly  move  about  it, 
what  feveral  forts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  in- 
tellectual corporeal  beings,  infinitely  different 
from  thofe  of  our  little  fpot  of  earth,  may  there 
probably  be  in  the  other  planets,  to  the  knowledge 
of  which,  even  of  their  outward  figures  and  parts, 
we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft  we  are  confined  to 
this  earth,  there  being  no  natural  means,  either  by 
ienfation  or  reflection,  to  convey  their  certain  i- 
deas  into  our  minds  ?  They  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  thofe  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge  :  and  what 
forts  of  furniture  and  inhabitants  thofe  manfions 
contain  in  them,  we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs, 
much  lefs  have  clear  and  diftintT.  ideas  of  them. 

§25.  If  a  great,  nay,  far  the  greateft  part  of 
the  feveral  ranks  of  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  efcape 
our  notice  by  their  remotenefs,  there  are  others 
that  are  no  lefs  concealed  from  us  by  their  minute- 
nefs.  Thefe  infenfible  corpufcles,  being  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  matter,  and  the  great  inftruments  of 
nature,  on  which  depend  not  only  all  their  fecon- 
dary  qualities,  but  aifo  moft  of  their  natural  ope- 
rations, our  want  of  precife  diftin£r.  ideas  of  their 
primary  o^alities,  keeps  us  in  an  incurable  igno- 
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ranee  of  what  we  defirc  to  know  about  them.     I 
doubt  not  but  if  we  could  difcover  the  figure,  fize, 
texture,    and  motion  of  the  minute  constituent 
parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  lhould  know  without 
trial  feveral  of  their  operations  one  upon  another, 
as  we  do  now  the  properties  of  a  fquare,  or  a  tri- 
angle.    Did  we  know  the  mechanical  affections 
of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and 
a  man,  as  a  watchmaker  does  thofe  of  a  watch, 
whereby  it  performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file 
which,  by  rubbing  on  them,  will  alter  the  figure 
of  any  of  the  wheels,  we  fhould  be  able  to  tell 
beforehand,   that    rhubarb  will    purge,    hemlock 
kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  fleep,  as  well  as  a 
watchmaker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid 
on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from  going, 
till   it  be  removed  ;  or  that  fome  fmall  part  of  it, 
being  rubbed  by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quite 
lofe  its  motion,  and  the  watch  go  no  more.     The 
diffolving  of  filver  in  aquafortis^  and  gold  in  nana 
regia,  and  not  vice  verfa,   would  be  then  perhaps 
no  more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  fmith 
to  underftand  why  the  turning  of  one  key  will 
open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.    But 
whilft  we  are  deftitute  of  fenfes  acute  enough  to 
difcover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,    and  to 
give  us  ideas  of  their  mechanical  affections,  we 
muft  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties 
and  ways  of  operation  ;  nor  can  we  be  -allured  a- 
bout  them,  any  farther  than  fome  few  trials  we 
make  are  able  to  reach.     But  whether  thev  will 
fucceed  again  another  time,    we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain.    This  hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of  uni- 
verfal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies  ;  and  our 
reafon  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particu- 
lar matter  of  fa£t. 
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§  26.  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
how  far  foever  human  induftry  may  advance  ufe- 
ful  and  experimental  philofophy  in  phyfical  things, 
fcientifical  will  (till  be  out  of  our  reach  ;  becaufe 
we  want  perfect  and  adequate  ideas  of  thofe  very 
bodies,  which  are  neareft  to  us,  and  moft  under 
our  command.  Thofe  which  we  have  ranked  in- 
to claffes  under  names,  and  we  think  ourfelves  beft 
acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  and 
incomplete  ideas  of.  Diftin£l  ideas  of  the  feve- 
ral  forts  of  bodies,  that  fall  under  the  examina- 
tion of  our  fenfes,  perhaps,  we  may  have  :  but  a- 
dequate  ideas,  I  fufpedl,  we  have  not  of  any 
one  amongft  them.  And  though  the  former 
of  thefe  will  ferve  us  for  common  ufe  and 
difcourfe,  yet  whilft  we  want  the  latter,  we 
are  not  capable  of  fcientifical  knowledge  ;  nor 
fhall  ever  be  able  to  difcover  general,  inftruc- 
tive,  unqueflionable  truths  concerning  them. 
Certainty  and  demonftration,  are  things  we  mull 
not,  in  thefe  matters  pretend  to.  By  the  colour, 
figure,  tafte,  and  fmell,  and  other  fenfible  qua- 
lities, we  have  as  clear  and  diftinct  ideas  of  fage 
and  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle  : 
but  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qua- 
lities of  the  minute  parts  of  either  of  thefe  plants, 
nor  of  other  bodies  which  we  would  apply  them 
to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects  they  will  produce  ; 
nor  when  "we  fee  thofe  effects,  can  we  fo  much  as 
guefs,  much  lefs  know,  their  manner  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  me- 
chanical affections  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies 
that  are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we  are  igno- 
rant of  their  conftitutions,  powers,  and  operar 
lions  :  and  of  bodies  more  remote,  we  are  yet  more 
ignorant,  not  knowing  fo  much  as  their  very  out- 
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ward  fhapes,    or  the  fenfible  and  groffer  parts  of 
their  conilitutions. 

§  27.  This,  at  fir  ft  fight,  will  (hew  us  how  dis- 
proportionate our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent even  of  material  beings ;  to  which,  if  we  add 
the  confideration  of  that  infinite  number  of  fpirits 
that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are  yet 
more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we 
have  no  cognizance,  nor  can  frame  to  ourfeives 
;my  diftinct  ideas  of  their  feveral  ranks  and  forts, 
we  fhall  find  this  caufe  of  ignorance  conceal  from 
us,  in  an  impenetrable  obfcurity,  almoft  the 
whole  intellectual  world;  a  greater  certainly,  and 
more  beautiful  world  than  the  material.  For  ba- 
ting fome  very  few,  and  thofe,  if  I  may  fo  call 
them,  fuperhcial  ideas  of  fpirit,  which  by  reflec- 
tion we  get  of  our  own,  and  from  thence,  the 
bed  we  can  collect,  of  the  Father  of  all  fpirits, 
the  eternal  independent  Author  of  them  and  us, 
and  all  things  •,  we  have  no  certain  information, 
fo  much  as  of  the  exiftence  of  other  fpirits,  but 
by  revelation.  Angels  of  all  forts  are  naturally 
beyond  our  difcovery  :  and  all  thofe  intelligences, 
whereof  it  is  likely  there  are  more  orders  than  of 
corporeal  fubftances,  are  things  whereof  our  na- 
tural faculties  give  us  no  certain  account  at  all. 
That  there  are  minds,  and  thinking  beings  in  o- 
ther  men  as  well  as  himfelf,  every  man  has  a  rea- 
fon,  from  their  words  and  actions,  to  be  fatisfied,: 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  cannot  fuf- 
fer  a  man,  that  considers,  to  be  ignorant  that 
there  is  a  God.  But  that  there  are  degrees  of 
fpiritual  beings  between  us  and  the  great  God, 
who  is  there  that  by  his  own  fearch  and  ability 
«an  come  to  know  ?  Much  lefs  have  we  diftindt 
ideas  of  their  different  natures,  conditions,  dates, 
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powers,  and  feveral  conftitutions,  wherein  they 
agree  or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from  us. 
And  therefore  in  what  concerns  their  different  fpe- 
cies  and  properties,  we  are  under  an  abfolur.e  ig- 
norance. 

§  28.  Secondly ,  What  a  fmall  part  of  the  fub- 
flantial  beings,  that  are  in  the  univerfe,  the  want 
of  ideas  leave  open  to  our  knowledge,  wehavefeen. 
In  the  next  place,  another  caufe  of  ignorance,  of 
no  lefs  moment,  is  a  want  of  a  difcoverable  con- 
nection between  thofe  ideas  we  have.  For  where- 
ever  we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of 
univerfal  and  certain  knowledge  ;  and  are,  as  in 
the  former  cafe,  left  only  to  obfervation  and  expe- 
riment :  which,  how  narrow  and  confined  it  is, 
how  far  from  general  knowledge,  we  need  not  be 
told.  I  (hall  give  fome  few  inftances  of  this  caufe 
of  our  ignorance,  and  fo  leave  it.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  bulk,  figure  and  motion  of  feveral  bodies 
about  us,  produce  in  us  feveral  fenfations,  as  of 
colours,  founds,  taftes,  fmells,  pleafure  and  pain, 
CJTY.  Thefe  mechanical  affections  of  bodies,  ha- 
ving no  affinity  at  all  with  thofe  ideas  they  produce 
in  us,  (there  being  no  conceivable  connection  be- 
tween any  impulfe  of  any  fort  of  body,  and  any 
perception  of  a  colour  or  fmell,  which  we  find  in 
our  minds),  we  can  have  no  diftinct  knowledge  of 
fuch  operations  beyond  our  experience ;  and  can 
reafon  no  otherwife  about  them,  than  as  effects 
produced  by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wife 
Agent,  which  perfectly  furpafs  our  comprehen- 
fions.  As  the  ideas  of  fenfible  fecondary  quali- 
ties, which  we  have  in  our  minds,  can,  by  us,  be 
no  way  deduced  from  bodily  caufes,  noranycor- 
refpondence  or  connection  be  found  between 
{hem  and  thofe  primary  qualities  which  (experience 
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fhews  us)  produce  them  in  us  ;  fo,  on  the  other 
fide,  the  operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies 
is  as  inconceivable.  How  any  thought  fhould 
produce  a  motion  in  body,  is  ?.s  remote  from  the 
nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  fhould  pro- 
duce any  thought  in  the  mind.  That  it  is  fo,  if 
experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  confederation 
of  the  things  themfelves  would  never  be  able,  in 
the  leaft,  to  difcover  to  us.  Thefe,  and  the  like, 
though  they  have  a  conftant  and  regular  connec- 
tion, in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  j  yet  that 
connection  being  not  difcoverable  in  the  ideas 
themfelves,  which  appearing  to  have  no  neceflary 
dependence  one  on  another,  we  can  attribute 
their  connection  to  nothing  elfe,  but  the  arbitrary 
determination  of  that  all-wife  Agent,  who  has 
made  them  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a 
way  wholly  above  our  weak  underftandings  to 
conceive. 

•§  29.  In  fome  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain 
relations,  habitudes,  and  connections,  fo  vifibly 
included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themfelves, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  them  feparable  from  them, 
by  any  power  whatfoever.  And  in  thefe  only,  we 
are  capable  of  certain  and  univerfal  knowledge. 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  right-lined  triangle  necefiarily 
carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two 
right  ones.  Nor  can  we  conceive  this  relation, 
this  connection  of  thefe  two  ideas,  to  be  poilibly 
mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary  power, 
which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  o- 
therwife.  But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of 
the  parts  of  matter;  the  production  of  fenfation  in 
us  of  colours  and  founds,  &c.  by  impulfe  and  mo- 
tion ;  nay,  the  original  rules  and  communication 
of  motion  being  fuch,  wherein  we  can  difcover  no 
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natural  connexion  with  any  ideas  we  have,  we 
cannot  but  afcribe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
good  pleafure  of  the  wife  Architect.  I  need  not, 
I  think,  here  mention  the  refurreclion  of  the 
dead,  the  future  ftate  of  this  globe  of  earth,  and 
fuch  other  things,  which  are  by  every  one  acknow- 
ledged to  depend  wholly  on  the  determination  of 
a  free  agent.  The  things  that,  as  far  as  our  ob- 
fervation  reaches,  we  conftantly  find  to  proceed 
regularly,  we  may  conclude,  do  a£t  by  a  law  fet 
them ;  but  yet  by  a  law  that  we  know  not  : 
whereby,  though  caufes  work  fteadily,  and  effects 
conftantly  flow  from  them,  yet  their  connections 
and  dependencies  being  not  discoverable  in  our 
ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  them.  From  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
what  a  darknefs  we  are  involved  in,  how  little  it 
is  of  being,  and  the  things  that  are,  that  we  are 
capable  to  know.  And  therefore  we  fhall  do  no 
injury  to  our  knowledge  when  we  modeftly  think 
with  ourfelves,  that  we  are  fo  far  from  being  able 
to  comprehend  the  whole  nature  of  the  univerfe, 
and  all  the  things  contained  in  it,  that  we  are  not 
capable  of  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  bodies 
that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of  us  :  con- 
cerning their  fecondarv  qualities,  powers,  and  o- 
perations,  we  can  have  no  univerfal  certain ty.  Se- 
veral effects  come  every  dav  within  the  notice  of 
our  ienfes,  of  which  we  have  fo  far  fenntive  know- 
ledge :  butthecauies,  manner  and  certainty  of  their 
production,  for  the  two  foregoing  reafons,  we  muft 
be  content  to  be  very  ignorant  of.  In  theie  we  can 
go  no  farther  than  particular  experience  informs  us 
of  matter  of  fa£t,  and  by  analogy  to  guefs  what 
effects  the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other  trials,  like 
to  produce.    But  as  to  a  perfect  fcience  of  natural 
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bodies,  (not  to  mention  fpiritual  beings),  we  are, 
I  think,  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  any  fuch 
thing,  that  I  conclude  it  loft  labour  to  feek  after 
it. 

§  30.  Thirdly,  Where  we  have  adequate  ideas, 
and  where  there  is  a  certain  and  difcoverable  con- 
nection between  them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant, 
for  want  of  tracing  thofe  ideas  which  we  have,  or 
may  have ;  and  for  want  of  finding  out  thofe  in- 
termediate ideas,  which  may  fhew  us  what  ha- 
bitude of  agreement  or  difagreement  they  have 
one  with  another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant 
of  mathematical  truths,  not  out  of  any  imperfec- 
tion of  their  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the  things 
themfelves,  but  for  want  of  application  in  acqui- 
ring, examining,  and  by  due  ways  comparing  thofe 
ideas.  That  which  has  moft  contributed  to  hin- 
der the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas,  and  finding  out 
their  relations,  and  agreements  or  difagreements 
one  with  another,  has  been,  I  fuppofe,  the  ill 
ufe  of  words.  It  is  impoffible  that  men  fhould 
ever  truly  feek,  or  certainly  difcover  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas  themfelves,  whilft 
their  thoughts  flutter  about,  or  flick  only  in  founds 
of  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignifications.  Mathe- 
maticians abftra-tting  their  thoughts  from  names, 
and  accuftoming  themfelves  to  fet  before  their 
minds  the  ideas  themfelves  that  they  would  con- 
fider,  and  not  founds  inftead  of  them,  have  a- 
voided  thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity, 
puddering,  and  confufion,  which  has  fo  much 
hindered  mens  progrefs  in  other  parts  of  know- 
ledge. For  whilll  they  ftick  in  words  of  unde- 
termined and  uncertain  fignincation,  they  are  un- 
able to  diftinguilh  true  from  falfe,  certain  from 
probable,  confident  from  inconjfiftent,  in  their  own; 
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opinions.  This  having  been  the  fate  or  misfor- 
tune of  a  great  part  of  the  men  of  letters,  the  in- 
crease brought  into  the  flock  of  real  knowledge, 
has  been  very  little,  in  proportion  to  the  fchools, 
difputes,  and  writings,  the  world  has  been  filled 
with  ;  whilft  fludents,  being  loft  in  the  great 
wood  of  words,  knew  not  whereabout  they  were, 
how  far  their  difcoveries  were  advanced,  or  what 
was  wanting  in  their  own,  or  the  general  flock  of 
knowledge.  Had  men,  in  the  difcoveries  of  the 
material,  done  as  they  have  in  thofe  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  involved  all  in  the  obfcurity  of  un- 
certain and  doubtful  ways  of  talking,  volumes 
writ  of  navigation  and  voyages,  theories  and  fto- 
ries  of  zones  and  tides,  multiplied  and  difputed; 
nay,  fhips  built,  and  fleets  fet  out,  would  never 
have  taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  line  ;  and  the 
Antipodes  would  be  flill  as  much  unknown,  as 
when  it  was  declared  herefy  to  hold  there  were 
any.  But  having  fpoken  fuiEciently  of  words, 
and  the  ill  or  carelefs  ufe  that  is  commonly 
made  of  them,  I  fhall  not  fay  any  thing  more  of 
it  here. 

§31.  Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge,  in  refpecl  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  beings  that  are.  There  is  another  extent  of 
it,  in  refpeEl  of  univerfality,  which  will  alfo  de- 
ferve  to  be  confidered  :  and  in  this  regard,  our 
knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the 
ideas  are  abftract,  whofe  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment we  perceive,  our  knowledge  is  univerfal. 
For  what  is  known  of  fuch  general  ideas,  will  be 
true  of  every  particular  thing,  in  whom  that  ef- 
fence,  ;'.  e.  that  abitracl:  idea  is  to  be  found  :  and 
what  is  once  known  of  fuch  ideas,  will  be  per- 
petually and  for  ever  true.     So  that  as  to  all  ge- 
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neral  knowledge,  we  mull  fearch  and  find  it  only 
in  our  own  minds,  and  it  is  only  the  examining 
of  our  own  ideas,  that  furnifheth  us  with  that. 
Truths  belonging  to  effences  of  things,  (that  is, 
to  abftract  ideas),  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found 
out  by  the  contemplation  only  of  thofe  elTences  : 
as  the  exiftences  of  things  are  to  be  known  only 
from  experience.  But  having  more  to  fay  of 
this  in  the  chapters  where  I  fhall  fpeak  of  gene- 
ral and  real  knowledge,  this  may  here  fuffice  as  to 
the  univerfality  of  our  knowledge  in  general. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Cf  the  Pveality  of  Knowledge. 


§  I.  Objection,  knowledge  placed  in  ideas,  may  be 
all  bare  vifion.  §  2,  3,  Anfwer,  not  fo  tuber e 
ideas  agree  with  things.  §  4.  As,  fifi,  All 
fimple  ideas  do.  §5.  Secondly,  All  complex  ideas, 
except  cf  fubftances.  §  6.  Hence  the  reality  of 
mathematical  knowledge.  §  "}.  And  cf  moral. 
\  8.  Kxijlence  not  required  to  make  it  real.  §  9. 
Nor  will  it  be  lefs  true  or  certain,  becaufe  moral 
ideas  are  of  our  own  making  and  naming.  §  ic 
Mi/naming  difurbs  not  the  certainty  of  the 
knowledge.  \  It.  Ideas  of  fubftances.  have  their 
archetspes  without  us.  §12.  So  far  as  they  agree 
with  thefe,  fo  far  our  knowledge  concerning  them 
is  real.  §  13.  In  cur  inquiries  about  fubjlancesy 
we  muft  confider  ideas,  and  not  confine  our  thoughts 
to  names  or  fpecies  fuppofed  fet  out  by  names.  §  1 4, 
IC.  Objection  againfl  a  changeling,  being  fome^ 
thing  between  man  and  beafi,  anfwered.  §  16. 
Monfiers.  §  I  7.  Words  and f pedes.  §  1 8.  Re- 
capitulation. 

§  1.  T  Doubt  not  but  my  reader  by  this  time 
JL  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  I  have  been  all 
this  while  only  building  a  caftle  in  the  air;  and 
be  ready  to  fay  to  me,  To  what  purpofe  all  this 
iVir  ?  Knowledge,  fay  you,  is  only  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own 
ideas  :  but  who  knows  what  thofe  ideas  may  be  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  fo  extravagant,  as  the  invagina- 
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tions  of  mens  brains  ?  Where  is  tbe  head  that  has 
no  chimeras  in  it  ?  Or  if  there  be  a  fober  and  a 
wife  man,  what  difference  will  there  be,  by  your 
rules,  between  his  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  moft 
extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  ?  They  both  have 
their  ideas,  and  perceive  their  agreement  and  dif- 
agreement  one  with  another.  If  there  be  any  dif- 
ference between  them,  the  advantage  will  be  on 
the  warm-headed  man's  fide,  as  having  the  more 
ideas,  and  the  more  lively.  And  fo,  by  your 
rules,  he  will  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be 
true,  that  all  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas, 
the  vifions  of  an  enthufiaft,  and  the  reafonings 
of  a  fober  man,  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no 
matter  how  things  are  -,  fo  a  man  obferve  but  the 
agreement  of  his  own  imaginations,  and  talk  con- 
formably, it  is  all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such  caftles 
in  the  air,  will  be  as  ftrong-holds  of  truth,  as  the 
demonstrations  of  Euclid.  That  an  harpy  is  not 
a  centaur,  is  by  this  way  as  certain  knowledge,  and 
as  much  a  truth,  as  that  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle. 

But  of  what  ufe  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of 
mens  own  imaginations,  to  a  man  that  inquires 
after  the  reality  of  things  ?  It  matters  not  what 
mens  fancies  are,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  things  that 
is  only  to  be  prized  :  it  is  this  alone  gives  a  value 
to  our  reafonings,  and  preference  to  one  man's 
knowledge  over  another's,  that  it  is  of  things  as 
they  really  are,  and  not  of  dreams  and  fancies. 

§  2.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  our  knowledge 
of  our  ideas  terminate  in  them,  and  reach  no  far- 
ther, where  there  is  fomething  farther  intended, 
our  moft  ferious  thoughts  will  be  of  little  more 
ufe,  than  the  reveries  of  a  crazy  brain  ;  and  the 
truths  built  thereon  of  no  more  weight,  than  the 
L  3 
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difcourfes  of  a  man,  who  fees  things  clearly  in  a 
dream,  and  with  great  aflurance  utters  them.  But, 
1  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make  it  evident, 
that  this  way  of  certainty,  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  ideas,  goes  a  little  farther  than  bare  imagi- 
nation :  and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the 
certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  no- 
thing elfe. 

§  3.  It  is  evident,  the  mind  knows  not  things 
immediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the 
ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is 
real,  only  fo  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between 
our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what 
fhall  be  here  the  criterion  ?  How  fhall  the  mind, 
when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know 
that  they  agree  with  things  themfelves?  This 
though  it  feems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet  I  think 
there  be  two  forts  of  ideas,  that,  we  may  be  af- 
fured,  agree  with  things. 

§  4.  Firjly  The  firft  are  fimple  ideas,  which 
fince  the  mind,  as  has  been  (hewed,  can  by  no 
means  make  to  itfelf,  mull  neceflarily  be  the  pro- 
duct of  things  operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural 
way,  and  producing  therein  thofe  perceptions 
which  by  the  wifdom  and  will  of  our  Maker  they 
are  ordained  and  adapted  to.  From  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  fimple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our 
fancies,  but  the  natural  and  regular  productions 
of  things  without  us,  really  operating  upon  us ; 
and  fo  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity  which 
is  intended,  or  which  our  ftate  requires  :  for  they 
reprefent  to  us  things  under  thofe  appearances 
which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us  :  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  forts  cf  particu- 
lar fubflances,  to  difcern  the  dates  they  are  in, 
and  fo  to  take  them  for  cur  neceuatiecj  and  apply 
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them  to  our  ufes.  Thus  the  idea  of  whitenefa 
or  bitternefs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly  anfwer- 
ing  that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce 
it  there,  has  all  the  real  conformity  it  can,  or 
ought  to  have,  with  things  without  us.  And  this 
conformity  between  our  fimple  ideas,  and  the 
exiftence  of  things,  isfufficientfor  real  knowledge. 

§  5.  Secondly,  All  our  complex  ideas  >  except 
thofe  of  fubjlanccS)  being  archetypes  of  the  mind's 
own  making,  not  intended  to  be  the  copies  of  any 
thing,  nor  referred  to  the  exiftence  of  any  thing, 
as  to  their  originals,  cannot  want  any  conformity 
necefiary  to  real  knowledge.  For  that  which  is 
not  defigned  to  reprefent  any  thing  but  itfelf,  can 
never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  representation,  nor 
miflead  us  from  the  true  apprehenfion  of  any 
thing,  by  its  diflikenefs  to  it:  and  fuch,  except- 
ing thofe  of  fubftances,  are  all  our  complex  ideas. 
Which,  as  I  have  (hewed  in  another  place,  are 
combinations  of  ideas,  which  the  mind,  by  its 
free  choice,  puts  together,  without  confidering 
any  connection  they  have  in  nature.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  in  all  thefe  forts,  the  ideas  themfelves 
are  considered  as  the  archetypes,  and  things  no 
otherwife  regarded  but  as  they  are  conformable 
to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly 
certain,  that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  concern- 
ing thefe  ideas  is  real,  and  reaches  things  them- 
felves. Becaufe  in  all  our  thoughts,  reafonings, 
and  difcourfes  of  this  kind,  we  intend  things  no 
farther  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  our  ideas. 
So  that  in  thefe,  we  cannot  mifs  of  a  certain  and 
undoubted  reality. 

§  6.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  eafily  granted, 
that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  mathematical  truths, 
is  not  only  certain,  but  real  knowledge ;  and  not 
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the  bare  empty  vifion  of  vain  infignificant  chi- 
meras of  the  brain  :  and  yet,  if  we  will  confider, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas. 
The  mathematician  confiders  the  truth  and  pro- 
perties belonging  to  a  rectangle  or  circle,  only  as 
they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is  pof- 
fible  he  never  found  either  of  them  exifting  mathe- 
matically, i.  e.  precifely  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  any  truths  or  properties 
belonging  to  a  circle,  or  any  other  mathematical 
figure,  are  neverthelefs  true  and  certain,  even  of 
real  things  exifting  :  becaufe  real  things  are  no 
farther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be  meant  by 
any  fuch  propofitions,  than  as  things  really  agree 
to  thofe  archetypes  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the 
idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones  ?  It  is  true  alfo  of  a  triangle,  where- 
ever  it  really  exifts.  Whatever  other  figure  exifts, 
that  is  not  exactly  anfwerable  to  the  idea  of  a 
triangle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in 
that  propofition.  And  therefore  he  is  certain  all 
his  knowledge  concerning  fuch  ideas,  is  real  know- 
ledge :  becaufe  intending  things  no  farther  than 
they  agree  with  thofe  his  ideas,  he  is  fure  what 
he  knows  concerning  thofe  figures,  when  they 
have  barely  an  ideal  exiftence  in  his  mind,  will 
hold  true  of  them  alfo,  when  they  have  real 
exiftence  in  matter;  his  confideration  being  bare- 
ly of  thofe  figures,  which  are  the  fame,  where  - 
ever,  or  however  they  exift. 

§  7.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  moral  know- 
ledge is  as  capable  of  real  certainty,  as  mathema- 
tics. For  certainty  being  but  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  dilagreement  of  our  ideas  ;  and 
demonftration  nothing  but  the  perception  of  fuch 
agreement,   by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  or 
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mediums,  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  mathema- 
tical, being  archetypes  themfelves,  and  fo  ade- 
quate and  complete  ideas  ;  all  the  agreement  or 
difagreement,  which  we  fhall  find  in  them,  will 
produce  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  mathema- 
tical figures. 

§  8.  For  the  attaining  of  knowledge  and  certain- 
ty, it  is  requifite  that  we  have  determined  ideas  : 
and  to  make  our  knowledge  real,  it  is  requifite 
that  the  ideas  anfwer  their  archetypes.  Nor  let 
it  be  wondered,  that  I  place  the  certainty  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  confideration  of  our  ideas,  with 
fo  little  care  and  regard  (as  it  may  feem)  to  the 
real  exiftence  of  things  :  fince  moil  of  thofe  dif- 
courfes,  which  take  up  the  thoughts,  and  engage 
the  difputes  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  will, 
I  prefume,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be 
general  propofitions,  and  notions  in  which  exift- 
ence is  not  at  all  concerned.  AH  the  difcourfes 
of  the  mathematicians,  about  the  fquaring  of  a 
circle,  conic  fe£r.ions,  or  any  other  part  of  mathe- 
matics, concern  not  the  exiftence  of  any  of  thofe 
figures;  but  their  demon  ft  rat  ion*,  which  depend 
on  their  ideas,  are  the  fame,  whether  there  be 
any  fquare  or  circle  exifting  in  the  world,  or  no. 
In  the  fame  manner,  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
moral  difcourfes  abftratts  from  the  lives  of  men, 
and  the  exiftence  of  thofe  virtues  in  the  world 
whereof  they  treat:  nor  are  Tully's  Offices  lefs 
true,  becaufe  there  is  no  body  in  the  world  that 
exactly  praclifes  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to  that 
pattern  of  a  virtuous  man,  which  he  has  given 
us,  and  which  exifted  no-where,  when  he  writ, 
but  in  idea.  If  it  be  true  in  fpeculation,  i.  e.  in 
idea,  that  murder  deferves  death,  it  will  aJfo  be 
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true  in  reality  of  any  action  that  exifts  conform- 
able to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for  other  ac- 
tions, the  truth  of  that  proportion  concerns  them 
not.  And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  fpecies  of  things, 
which  have  no  other  efTences,  but  thofe  ideas 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  men. 

§  9.  But  it  will  here  be  faid,  that  if  moral 
knowledge  be  placed  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  moral  ideas,  and  thofe,  as  other  modes,  be 
of  our  own  making,  what  ftrange  notions  will 
there  be  of  juftice  and  temperance  ?  What  confu- 
fion  of  virtues  and  vices,  if  every  one  may  make 
what  ideas  of  them  he  pleafes  ?  No  confuiion  nor 
diforder  in  the  things  themfelves,  nor  the  reafon- 
ings  about  them  j  no  more  than,  in  mathematics, 
there  would  be  a  difturbance  in  the  demonftra- 
tion,  or  a  change  in  the  properties  of  figures,  and 
their  relations  one  to  another,  if  a  man  fhould 
make  a  triangle  with  four  corners,  or  a  trapezium 
with  four  right  angles  ;  that  is,  in  plain  Englifh, 
change  the  names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by 
one  name,  which  mathematicians  call  ordinarily 
by  another.  For  let  a  man  make  to  himfelf  the 
idea  of  a  figure  with  three  angles,  whereof  one  is 
a  right  one,  and  call  it,  if  he  pleafe,  equilaterum 
or  trapezium,  or  any  thing  elfe,  the  properties  of, 
and  demonftrations  about  that  idea,  will  be  the 
fame,  as  if  he  called  it  a  rectangular  triangle.  I 
confefs,  the  change  of  the  name,  by  the  impro- 
priety of  fpeech,  will  at  firft  difturb  him,  who 
knows  not  what  idea  it  ftande  for  :  but  as  foon  as 
the  figure  is  drawn,  the  confequences  and  demon- 
ftration  are  plain  and  clear.  Juft  the  fame  is  it 
in  moral  knowledge,  let  a  man  have  the  idea  of 
taking  from  others,  without  their  confent,  what 
their  honelt    induftry  has  poflefled  them  of,  and 
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call  this  juflice,  if  he  pleafe.  He  that  takes  the 
name  here  without  the  idea  put  to  it,  will  be 
miftaken,  by  joining  another  idea  of  his  own  to 
that  name :  but  ftrip  the  idea  of  that  name,  or 
take  it  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  fpeaker's  mind,  and  the 
fame  things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  you  called  it 
injuftice.  Indeed, 'wrong  names  in  moral  dif- 
courfes,  breed  ufually  more  diforder,  becaufe  they 
are  not  fo  eafily  rectified  as  in  mathematics,  where 
the  figure  once  drawn  and  feen,  makes  the  name 
ufelefs  and  of  no  force.  For  what  need  of  a  fign, 
when  the  thing  fignified  is  prefent  and  in  view? 
But  in  moral  names,  that  cannot  be  fo  eafily  and 
fhortly  done,  becaufe  of  the  many  decompofitions 
that  go  to  the  making  up  the  complex  ideas  of 
thofe  modes.  But  yet  for  all  this,  mifcalling  of 
any  of  thofe  ideas,  contrary  to  the  ufual  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  words  of  that  language,  hinders  not 
but  that  we  may  have  certain  and  demonftrative 
knowledge  of  their  feveral  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments, if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  mathematics, 
keep  to  the  fame  precife  ideas,  and  trace  them  in 
their  feveral  relations  one  to  another,  without  be- 
ing led  away  by  their  names.  If  we  but  feparate 
the  idea  under  confederation  from  the  fign  that 
Hands  for  it,  our  knowledge  goes  equally  on  in 
the  difcovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty,  what- 
ever founds  we  make  ufe  of. 

§  10.  One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice 
of,  that  where  God,  or  any  other  law-maker, 
hath  defined  any  moral  names,  there  they  have 
made  the  eilence  of  that  fpecies  to  which  that 
name  belongs  ;  and  there  it  is  not  fafe  to  apply  or 
ufe  them  otherwife  ;  but  in  other  cafes  it  is  bare 
impropriety  of  fpeech  to  apply  them  contrary  to 
the  common  ufage  of  the  country.     But  yet  even 
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this  too  difturbs  not  the  certainty  of  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  ftill  to  be  had  by  a  due  contempla- 
tion and  comparing  of  thofe  even  nick-named 
ideas. 

§  11.  Thirdly,  There  is  another  fort  of  com- 
plex ideas,  which  being  referred  to  archetypes 
without  us,  may  differ  from  them,  and  fo  our 
knowledge  about  them  may  come  fhort  of  being 
real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  which 
confiding  of  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  fuppo- 
fed  taken  from  the  works  of  nature,  may  yet  vary 
from  them,  by  having  more  or  different  ideas  uni- 
ted in  them,  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  the 
things  themfelves :  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  they  may,  and  often  do  fail  of  being  exactly 
conformable  to  things  themfelves. 

§  12.  I  fay  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of  fubftan- 
ces, which,  by  being  conformable  to  things,  may 
afford  us  real  knowledge,  it  is  not  enough,  as  in 
modes,  to  put  together  fuch  ideas  as  have  no  in- 
confiltence,  though  they  did  never  before  fo  ex- 
ift.  V.  g.  the  ideas  of  facrilege  or  perjury,  &c. 
were  as  real  and  true  ideas  before,  as  after  the 
exiftence  of  any  fuch  fact.  But  our  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances being  fuppofed  copies,  and  referred  to 
archetypes  without  us,  mult  ftill  be  taken  from 
fomething  that  does  or  has  exifled;  they  muft  not 
confift  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  plealuie  of  our 
thoughts,  without  any  real  pattern  they  were  ta- 
ken from,  though  we  can  perceive  no  inconfiftence 
in  fuch  a  combination.  The  reafon  whereof  is, 
becaufe  we  knowing  not  what  real  conftitution  it 
is  of  fubftances,  whereon  our  fimple  ideas  depend, 
and  which  really  is  the  cafe  cf  the  ftricl:  union 
of  fome  of  them  one  with  another,  and  the  ex- 
clufion  of  others ;  there  are  very  £ew  of  them, 
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that  we  can  be  fure  are,  or  are  not  inconfiftent 
in  nature,  any  farther  thin  experience  and  fen- 
fible  obfervation  reach.  Herein  therefore  is  found- 
ed the  reality  of  our  knowledge  concerning  fub- 
flances,  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  them  mud 
be  fuch,  and  fuch  only,  as  are  made  up  of  fuch 
fimpies  ones  as  have  been  difcovered  to  co-exift 
in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true,  though 
not,  perhaps,  very  exacT  copies,  are  yet  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  real  (as  far  as  we  have  any)  knowledge  of 
them.  Which  (as  has  been  already  {hewn)  will 
not  be  found  to  reach  very  far  :  but  fo  far  as  it 
does,  it  will  (till  be  real  knowledge.  Whatever 
ideas  we  have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have 
with  others,  will  ilill  be  knowledge.  If  thofe  ideas 
be  abftract,  it  will  be  general  knowledge.  But  to 
make  it  real  concerning  fubftances,  the  ideas  mull 
be  taken  from  the  real  exiftence  of  things.  What- 
ever fimple  ideas  have  been  found  to  co-exift  in 
any  fubftance,  thefe  we  may  with  confidence  join 
together  again,  and  fo  make  abftraft  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances. For  whatever  have  once  had  an  union 
in  nature,  may  be  united  again. 

[3.  This,  if  we '■  rightly  confider,  and  confine 
not  our  thoughts  and  abftracl  ideas  to  names, 
as  if  there  were,  or  could  be  no  other  forts  of 
things,  than  what  known  names  had  alreadv  de- 
termined, and  as  it  were  fet  out,  we  fhould  think 
of  things  with  greater  freedom  and  lefs  confufion, 
than  perhaps  we  do.  It  would  poJfthly  be  thought 
a  bold  paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous  falsehood, 
if  I  lhould  fav,  that  fottie  changelings,  who  I 
lived  forty  years  together,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  reafou,  are  fomething  between  a  man  and 
a  bead  :  which  prejudice  is  founded  upon  no- 
thing clfe  but  a  falfe  fuppofition,  that  thefe  two 
Vol.  III.  M 
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names,  man  and  beajl,  ftand  for  diftincl  fpecies 
fo  fet  out  by  real  eflences,  that  there  can  come  no 
other  fpecies  between  them  :  whereas  if  we  will 
abftra£t  from  thofe  names,  and  the  fuppofition 
of  fuch  fpecific  eflences  made  by  nature,  wherein 
all  things  of  the  fame  denominations  did  exaclly 
and  equally  partake  ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  thefe  eflences, 
wherein  all  things,  as  in  moulds,  were  caft  and 
formed,  we  fhould  find  that  the  idea  of  the  fhape, 
motion,  and  life  of  a  man,  without  reafon,  is  as 
much  a  diitin£t  idea,  and  makes  as  much  a  diltin£t 
fort  of  things  from  man  and  beaft,  as  the  idea  of 
the  fhape  of  an  afs  with  reafon,  would  be  diffe- 
rent from  either  that  of  man  or  beaft,  and  be  a 
fpecies  of  an  animal  between,  or  diftin£t  from 
both. 

§  14.  Here  every  body  will  be  ready  to  afk,  If 
changelings  may  be  fuppofed  fomething  between 
man  and  beaft ;  pray  what  are  they  ?  I  anfwer, 
changelings,  which  is  as  good  a  word  to  fignify 
fomething  different  from  the  fignification  of  man 
or  beajlf  as  the  names  man  and  beall  are  to  have 
fignifications  different  one  from  the  other.  This, 
well  confidered,  would  refolve  this  matter,  and 
fhew  my  meaning  without  any  more  ado.  But  I 
am  not  fo  unacquainted  with  the  zeal  of  fome 
men,  which  enables  them  to  fpin  confequences, 
and  to  fee  religion  threatened,  whenever  any  one 
ventures  to  quit  their  forms  of  fpeaking,  as  not 
to  forefee  what  names  fuch  a  propolition  as  this 
is  like  to  he  charged  with  :  and  without  doubt  it 
will  be  alked,  If  changelings  are  fomething  be- 
tween man  and  beaft,  what  will  become  of  them 
in  the  other  world  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  1.  It 
concerns  me  not  to  know  or  inquire.     To  their 
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own  Mailer  they  (land  or  fall.  It  will' make  their 
ftate  neither  better  nor  worfe,  whether  we  deter- 
mine any  thing  of  it,  or  no.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  faithful  Creator,  and  a  bountiful  Fa- 
ther, who  difpofes  not  of  his  creatures  according 
to  our  narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  diftin- 
guifhes  them  according  to  names  and  fpecies  of 
our  contrivance.  And  we  that  know  fo  little  of 
this  prefent  world  we  are  in,  may,  I  think,  con- 
lent  ourfelves  without  being  peremptory  in  defin- 
ing the  different  Hates,  which  creatures  ihall  come 
into  when  they  go  off  this  flage.  It  may  fufEce 
us,  that  he  hath  made  known  to  all  thole,  who 
are  capable  of  inftrucSlion,  difcourfing,  and  reafon- 
ing,  that  they  fhall  come  to  an  account,  and  re- 
ceive according  to  what  they  have  done  in  this 
body. 

§  15.  But,  fecondly^  I  anfwer,  the  force  of  thefe 
mens  queftion,  (viz.  will  you  deprive  change- 
lings of  a  future  ftate  ?)  is  founded  on  one  of 
thefe  two  fuppofitions,  which  are  both  falfe. 
The  firft  is,  that  all  things  that  have  the  outward 
fhape  and  appearance  of  a  man,  mull  neceffarily 
be  defigned  to  an  immortal  future  being  after  this 
life.  Or,  fecondly,  that  whatever  is  of  human 
birth,  mull  be  fo.  Take  away  thefe  imaginations, 
and  fuch  queftions  will  be  groundlefs  and  ridicu- 
lous. I  defire  then  thofe,  who  think  there  is  no 
more  but  an  accidental  difference  between  them- 
felves  and  changelings,  the  effence  in  both  being 
exactly  the  fame,  to  confider,  whether  they  can 
imagine  immortality  annexed  to  any  outward  fhape 
of  the  body?  The  very  propofing  it,  is,  I  fuppofe, 
enough  to  make  them  difown  it.  No  one  yet, 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  foever  immerfed 
in  matter,  allowed  that  excellency  to  any  figure 
M  2 
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of  the  grofs  fenfible  outward  parts,  as  to  affirm 
eternal  life  due  to  it,  or  a  necelfary  confequence 
of  it ;  or  that  any  mafs  of  matter  mould,  after  its 
dnfolution  here,  be  again  reftored  hereafter  to  an 
everlafting  ftate  of  fenfe,  perception,  and  know- 
ledge, only  becaufe  it  was  moulded  into  this  or 
that  figure,  and  had  fuch  a  particular  frame  of  its 
vifible  parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing 
immortality  in  a  certain  fuperficial  figure,  turns 
out  of  doors  all  confideration  of  foul  or  fpirit,  up- 
on whofe  account  alone  fome  corporeal  beings 
Lave  hitherto  been  concluded  immortal,  and  o- 
thers  not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to  the  outfide 
than  infide  of  things,  and  to  place  the  excellency 
of  a  man  more  in  the  external  fhape  of  his 
body,  than  internal  perfections  of  his  foul;  which 
is  but  little  better  than  to  annex  the  great  and  in- 
eftimable  advantage  of  immortality  and  life  ever- 
lafting, which  he  has  above  other  material  beings, 
to  amies  it,  I  fay,  to  the  cut  of  his  beard,  or  the 
fafhion  of  his  coat.  For  this  or  that  outward 
make  of  our  bodies,  no  mere  carries  with  it  the 
hopes  of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the  fafhion  of 
a  man's  fuit  gives  him  reafonable  grounds  to  ima- 
gine it  will  never  wear  out,  or  that  it  will  make 
him  immortal.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  no- 
body thinks  that  the  fhape  makes  any  thing  im- 
mortal, but  it  is  the  fhape  is  the  fign  of  a  rational 
foul  within,  which  is  immortal.  I  wonder  who 
made  it  the  fign  of  any  fuch  thing  :  for  barely 
faying  it,  will  not  make  it  fo.  It  would  require 
fome  proofs  to  perfuade  one  of  it.  No  figure  that 
I  know  fpeaks  any  fuch  language.  For  it  may  as 
rationallv  be  concluded,  that  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  ap- 
pearance or  acliou  of  life  than  there  is  in  a  ltatue, 
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has  yet  neverthelefs  a  living  foul  in  it,  becaufe  of 
its  fhape  •,  as  that  there  is  a  rational  foul  in  a  change- 
ling, becaufe  he  has  the  outfide  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture, when  his  actions  carry  far  lefs  marks  of  rea- 
fon  with  them,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life, 
than  what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  bead. 

§  16.  But  it  is  the  iffue  of  rational  parents,  and 
muft  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational 
foul.  I  know  not  by  what  logic  you  muft  fo 
conclude.  I  am  fure  this  is  a  conclusion  that  men 
no-where  allow  of.  For  if  they  did,  they  would 
not  make  bold,  as  every-where  they  do,  to  de- 
ftroy  ill-formed  and  mif-fhaped  productions.  Ay, 
but  thefe  are  monfters.  Let  them  be  fo  ;  what 
will  your  driveling,  unintelligent,  intractable 
changeling  be  ?  Shall  a  defect  in  the  body  make  a 
monfter;  a  defect  in  the  mind,  (the  far  more 
noble,  and,  in  the  common  phrafe,  the  far  more 
elfe ntial  part)  not  ?  Shall  the  want  of  a  nofe,  or 
a  neck,  make  a  monfter,  and  put  fuch  ifTue  out 
of  the  rank  of  men  ;  the  want  of  reafon  and  un- 
derstanding, not?  This  is  to  bring  all  back  again 
to  what  was  exploded  juft  now  :  this  is  to  place 
all  in  the  fhape,  and  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  man 
only  by  his  outfide.  To  fhew  that,  according  to 
the  ordinary  way  of  reafoning  in  this  matter,  peo- 
ple do  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  on  the  figure,  and  re> 
folve  the  whole  eflence  of  the  fpecies  of  man  (as 
they  make  it)  into  the  outward  fhape,  how  un- 
reasonable foever  it  be,  and  how  much  foever  they 
difown  it,  we  need  but  trace  their  thoughts  and 
practice  a  little  farther,  and  then  it  will  plainly  ap- 
pear. The  well-fhaped  changeling  is  a  man,  has 
a  rational  foul,  though  it  appear  not ;  this  is  paft 
doubt,  fay  you.  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer;, 
and  more  pointed,  and  the  nofe  a  little  flatter  than 
M  q 
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ordinary,  and  then  you  begin  to  boggle  :  make 
the  face  yet  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer,  and 
then  you  are  at  a  Hand :  add  Mill  more  and  more 
of  the  likenefs  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head  be 
perfectly  that  of  fome  other  animal,  then  prefent- 
ly  it  is  a  monfter ;  and  it  is  demonstration  with 
you  that  it  hath  no  rational  foul,  and  mult  be  de- 
ftroyed.  Where  now,  I  afk,  (hall  be  the  juft 
meafure  of  the  utmoft  bounds  of  that  fhape,  that 
carries  with  it  a  rational  foul?  For  fince  there 
have  been  human  fcetufet  produced,  half  beaft 
and  half  man ;  and  others  three  parts,  one,  and 
one  part  the  other ;  and  fo  it  is  polLble  they  may 
be  in  all  the  variety  of  approaches  to  the  one  or 
the  other  fhape,  and  may  have  feveral  degrees 
of  mixture  of  the  likenefs  of  a  man  or  a  brute,  I 
would  gladly  know  what  are  thofe  precjfe  linea- 
ments, which,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  are, 
or  are  not  capable  of  a  rational  foul  to  be  joined 
to  them.  What  fort  of  outfide  is  the  certain  fign 
that  there  is,  or  is  not  fuch  an  inhabitant  within  ? 
For  till  that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of  man : 
and  fhall  always,  I  fear,  do  fo,  as  long  as  we  give 
ourfclves  up  to  certain  founds,  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  fettled  and  fixed  fpecies  in  nature,  we 
know  not  what.  But  after  all,  I  defire  it  maybe 
oonfidered,  that  thofe  who  think  they  have  an- 
iwered  the  difficulty,  by  telling  us,  that  a  mif- 
ihapedyce^j-  is  a  twtijier,  run  into  the  fame  fault 
they  are  arguing  againft,  by  conftituting  a  fpecies 
between  man  and  beaft.  For  what  elie,  I  pray, 
is  their  monfter  in  the  cafe,  (if  the  word  monfter 
Signifies  any  thing  at  all),  but  fomething  neither 
man  nor  beaft,  but  partaking  fomewhat  of  either: 
and  juft  fo  is  the  changeling  before  mentioned. 
neceflaxy  is  it  to  quit  the  cemmon  notion  of 
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fpecies  and  eflences,  if  we  will  truly  look  into  the 
nature  of  things,  and  examine  them,  by  what 
our  faculties  can  difcover  in  them  as  they  exift, 
and  not  by  groundlefs  fancies,  that  have  been 
taken  up  about  them. 

§  17.  I  have  mentioned  this  here,  becaufe  I 
think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  that  words  and 
farcies,  in  the  ordinary  notions  which  we  have 
been  ufed  to  01  them,  impofe  not  on  us.  For 
I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  great  obftacle 
to  our  clear  and  diftinct  knowledge,  eipecially  in 
reference  to  fubftances  ;  and  from  thence  has  rofe 
a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  about  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. Would  we  accuflom  ourfelves  to  fepa- 
rate  our  contemplations  and  reafonings  from 
words,  we  might,  in  a  great  meafure,  remedy 
this  inconvenience  within  our  own  thoughts. 
But  yet  it  would  ftill  difturb  us  in  our  difcourfe 
with  others,  as  long  as  we  retained  the  opinion, 
that  fpecies  and  their  efTences  were  any  thing  elfe 
but  our  abftracl:  ideas,  (fuch  as  they  are)  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  to  be  the  figns  of  them. 

§  18.  Where-ever  we  perceive  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain 
knowledge  :  and  where-ever  we  are  fure  thofe  ideas 
agree  with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is  certain 
real  knowledge.  Of  which  agreement  of  our  ideas 
with  the  reality  of  things,  having  here  given  the 
marks,  I  think  I  have  ihewn  wherein  it  is,  that 
certainly,  real  ffrtwflij,  confiits.  "Which  what- 
ever it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confefs,  to  me  here- 
tofore, one  of  thole  de/identta  which  I  found  great 
want  of. 
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CHAP.     V. 

O/Truth  in  general. 

§  I.  What  truth  is.  §  2.  A  right  joining  or  fe- 
parating of  figns  ;  i.  e.  ideas  or  words.  \  3. 
Which  make  mental  or  verbal  proportions.  §  4. 
Mental  propo/itions  are  very  hard  to  be  treated 
of.  §  5.  Being  nothing  but  the  joining  or  fepara- 
ting ideas  •without  words.  §  6.  When  mental 
proportions  contain  real  truth,  and  when  verbal. 
$  7.  Objeclion  againfl  verbal  truth ,  that  thus  it 
may  all  be  chimerical.  §  8.  Atifwered,  Real 
truth  is  about  ideas  agreeing  to  things.  §  9.  Falfe- 
hoood  is  the  joining  of  names  otherwife  than  their 
ideas  agree.  §  10.  General  proportions  to  be 
treated  of  more  at  large.  §11.  Moral  and  me- 
taphyfical  truth. 

§  1.  XT  7HAT  is  truth,  was  an  inquiry  many 
V  V  ages  fince  ;  and  it  being  that  which  all 
mankind  either  do,  or  pretend  to  fearch  after,  it 
cannot  but  be  worth  our  while  carefully  to  exa- 
mine wherein  it  confifts  ;  and  fo  acquaint  our- 
felves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  obferve  how  the 
mind  diftinguifhes  it  from  falfehood. 

§  1.  Truth  then  feems  to  me,  in  the  proper 
import  of  the  word,  to  fignify  nothing  but  the 
joining  or  feparating  of  figns,  as  the  things  fig- 
nified  by  them,  do  agree  or  difagree  one  with  an- 
other. The  joining  or  feparating  of  figns  here 
meant,  is  what  by  another  name  we  call  propor- 
tion.    So  that  truth  properly  belongs  only  to  pro- 
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pofitions  :  whereof  there  are  two  forts,  viz.  men- 
tal and  verbal ;  as  there  are  two  forts  of  figns 
commonly  made  ufe  of,  viz.  ideas  and  words. 

§  3.  To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  ve- 
ry necefiary  to  confider  truth  of  thought  and 
truth  of  words,  dillinctly  one  from  another:  but 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  afunder  : 
becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  mental 
propositions,  to  make  ufe  of  words  :  and  then 
the  inftances  given  of  mental  proportions,  ceafe 
immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  ver- 
bal. For  a  mental  propofition  being  nothing  but 
a  bare  confideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  i.ie  in 
our  minds  ftripped  of  names,  they  lofe  the  na- 
ture of  purely  mental  propofitions,  as  foon  as 
they  are  put  inro  \a  ords. 

\  4.  And  tb*t  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to 
treat  of  mental  and  verbal  propofitions  feparately, 
is,  that  moft  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking 
and  reafonings  within  themfclves,  make  ufe  of 
words  inftead  of  ideas,  at  leaft  when  the  fubject 
of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas. 
Which  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  imperfection 
and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of  that  kind,  ar.d 
may,  if  attentively  made  ufe  of,  ferve  for  a  mark 
to  (hew  us,  what  are  thofe  things  we  have  clear 
and  perfect  eitablifhed  ideas  of,  and  what  not. 
For  if  we  will  curiouily  obferve  the  way  our 
mind  takes  in  thinking  andreafcning,  we  mall  find, 
I  fuppofe,  that  when  we  make  any  propofitions 
within  our  own  thoughts,  about  white  or  black, 
fweet  or  bitter,  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  we  can  and 
oitcn  do  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  themfelves, 
tiouc  reflecting  on  the  names.  But  when  we 
\nould  confider,  or  make  propofitions  about  the 
more  complex  ideas,  a3  of  a  man,  vitriol,  forti- 
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tude,  glory,  we  ufually  put  the  name  for  the 
idea  :  becaufe  the  ideas  thefe  names  ftand  for, 
being  for  the  moft  part  imperfedt,  confufed,  and 
undetermined,  we  reflect  on  the  names  themfelves, 
becaufe  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  diftincr, 
and  readier  to  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  the  pure 
ideas ;  and  fo  we  make  ufe  of  thefe  words  inftead 
of  the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  we  would  me- 
ditate and  reafon  within  ourfelves,  and  make  tacit 
mental  propositions.  In  fubftances,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  this  is  occafioned  by  the  imper- 
fection of  our  ideas  j  we  making  the  name  ftand 
for  the  real  eflence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at 
aH.  In  modes,  it  is  occafioned  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  fimple  ideas,  that  go  to  the  making  them 
up.  For  many  of  them  being  compounded,  the 
name  occurs  much  cafier  than  the  complex  idea 
itfelf,  which  requires  time  and  attention  to  be  re- 
collected, and  exactly  reprefented  to  the  mind, 
even  in  thofe  men  who  have  formerly  been  at  the 
pains  to  do  it ;  and  is  utterly  impoiftble  to  be  done 
by  thofe,  who  though  they  have  ready  in  their 
memory  the  greateft  part  of  the  common  words 
of  that  language,  yet  perhaps  never  troubled 
themfelves  in  all  their  lives  to  confider  whatprecife 
ideas  the  moft  of  them  ftood  for.  Some  confufed 
or  obfcure  notions  have  ferved  their  turns  ;  and 
many  who  talk  very  much  of  religion  and  con- 
fcience,  of  church  and  faith,  of  power  and  right, 
of  obftrucHons  and  humours,  melancholy  and 
choler,  would  perhaps  have  little  left  in  their 
thoughts  and  meditations,  if  one  mould  defire 
them  to  think  only  of  the  things  themfelves,  and 
lay  by  thofe  words,  with  which  they  fo  often 
confound  others,  and  not  feldom  themfelves  alfo. 
$  5.  But  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  truth. 
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We  mull,  I  fay,  obferve  two  forts  of  propofitions, 
that  we  are  capable  of  making. 

1.  Mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  under- 
ftandings  are  without  the  ufe  of  words  put  toge- 
ther or  feparated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judg- 
ing of  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 

2.  Verbal propofitions ,  which  are  words,  the  figns 
of  our  ideas  put  together  or  feparated  in  affirma- 
tive or  negative  fentences.  By  which  way  of  af- 
firming or  denying,  thefe  figns  made  by  founds, 
are,  as  it  were,  put  together  or  feparated  one 
from  another.  So  that  propofitions  confift  in 
joining  or  feparating  figns,  and  truth  confifts  in 
the  putting  together  or  feparating  thofe  figns,  ac- 
cording as  the  things  which  they  ftand  for  agree 
or  difagree. 

§  6.  Every  one's  experience  will  fatisfy  him, 
that  the  mind,  either  by  perceiving  or  fuppofing 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
does  tacitly  within  itfelf  put  them  into  a  kind  of 
propofition  affirmative  or  negative,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  exprefs  by  the  terms  putting  toge- 
ther and  feparating.  But  this  adtion  of  the  mind, 
which  is  fo  familiar  to  every  thinking  and  reafon- 
ing  man,  is  eafier  to  be  conceived,  by  reflecting  on 
what  pailes  in  us  when  we  affirm  or  deny,  than 
to  be  explained  by  words.  When  a  man  has  in 
his  head  the  idea  of  two  lines,  'viz.  the  fide  and 
diagonal  of  a  fquare,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an 
inch  long,  he  may  have  the  idea  alfo  of  the  divi- 
fion  of  that  line  into  a  certain  number  of  equal 
parts ;  v.  g.  into  five,  ten,  an  hundred,  a  thou- 
sand, or  any  other  number,  and  may  have  the 
idea  of  that  inch-line,  being  divifible  or  not  divi- 
sible, into  fuch  equal  parts,  as  a  certain  number 
of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  fide-line.     Now, 
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whenever  he  perceives,  believes,  or  fuppofes  fucli 
a  kind  of  divifibility  to  agree  or  difagree  to  his 
idea  of  that  line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  feparates 
thofe  two  ideas,  viz.  the  idea  of  that  line,  and  the 
idea  of  that  kind  of  divifibility,  and  fo  makes  a 
mental  propofition,  which  is  true  or  falfe,  accord- 
ing as  fuch  a  kind  of  divifibility,  a  divifibility  into 
fuch  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to  that  line 
or  no.  When  ideas  are  fo  put  together,  or  fepa- 
rated  in  the  mind,  as  they,  or  the  things  they 
ftand  for,  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may  call 
it,  mental  truth.  But  truth  of  words  is  fomething 
more,  and  that  is  the  affirming  or  denying  of 
words  one  of  another,  as  the  ideas  they  ftand  for 
agree  or  difagree  :  and  this  again  is  twofold  ;  ei- 
ther purely  verbal  and  trifling,  (which  I  lhall  fpeak 
of,  chap,  viii.),  or  real  and  instructive  ;  which  is 
the  object  ©f  that  real  knowledge  which  we  have 
ipoken  of  already. 

§  f.  But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the 
fame  doubt  about  truth,  that  did  about  know- 
ledge :  and  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  truth  be 
nothing  but  the  joining  or  feparating  of  words  in 
proportions,  as  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  agree  or 
difagree  in  mens  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is 
not  fo  valuable  a  thing  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor 
worth  the  pains  and  time  men  employ  to  the 
fearch  of  it;  fince,  by  this  account,  it  amounts 
to  no  more  than  the  conformity  of  words  to  the 
chimeras  of  mens  brains.  Who  knows  not  what 
odd  notions  many  mens  heads  are  filled  with,  and 
what  ftrange  ideas-all  mens  brains  are  capable  of? 
But  if  we  reft  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  no- 
thing by  this  rule,  but  of  the  viiiouary  world  in 
our  own  imaginations  ;  nor  have  other  truth,  hut 
what  as  much  concerns  harpies  and  centaury  as 
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men  and  horfes.  For  thofe,  and  the  like,  may 
be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  have  their  agreement 
and  difagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  re- 
al beings,  and  fo  have  as  true  propofitions  made 
about  them.  And  it  will  be  altogether  as  true  a  pro- 
portion to  fay,  all  centaurs  are  animals,  as,  that  all 
men  are  animals,  and  the  certainty  of  one  as 
great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  propofitions, 
the  words  are  put  together  according  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ideas  in  our  minds  :  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  centaur, 
is  as  clear  and  vifible  to  the  mind  as  the  agree- 
ment of  the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  man  ;  and 
fo  thefe  two  propofitions  are  equally  true,  equally 
certain.  But  of  what  ufe  is  all  fuch  truth  to  us  ? 
§  8.  Though  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  to  diftinguifh  real  from  imaginary 
knowledge,  might  fuffice  here,  in  anfwer  to  this 
doubt,  to  diftinguifh  real  truth  from  chimerical, 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  barely  nominal,  they  depend- 
ing both  on  the  fame  foundation  •,  yet  it  may  not 
be  amifs  here  again  to  confider,  that  though  our 
words  fignify  nothing  but  our  ideas,  yet  being 
deiigned  by  them  to  fignify  things,  the  trmh  they 
contain,  when  put  into  propofitions,  will  be  on- 
ly verbal,  when  they  iland  for  ideas  in  the  mind, 
that  have  not  an  agreement  with  the  reality  of 
things.  And  therefore  truth,  as  well  as  know- 
ledge, may  well  come  under  the  diftintlion  of  ver- 
bal and  real ;  that  being  only  verbal  truth,  where- 
in terms  are  joined  according  to  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  ideas  they  (land  for,  without 
regarding  whether  our  ideas  are  fuch  as  really  have, 
or  are  capable  of  having  an  exiftence  in  nature. 
But  then  it  is  they  contain  real  truth,  when  thefe 
figns  are  joined,  as  our  ideas  agree  \  and  w 
Vol.  III.  N 
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our  ideas  are  fuch  as  we  know  are  capable  of  ha- 
ving an  existence  in  nature  ;  which  in  fubftances 
•we  cannot  know,  but  by  knowing  that  fuch  have 
exifted. 

$  9.  Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words,  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  as  it  is.  False- 
hood is  the  marking  down  in  words,  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas  otherwife  than  it 
is.  And  fo  far  as  thefe  ideas  thus  marked  by 
founds,  agree  to  their  archetypes,  fo  far  only  is 
the  truth  real.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth  con- 
fifts  in  knowing  what  ideas  the  words  Hand  for, 
and  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment of  thofe  ideas,  according  as  it  is  marked  by 
thofe  words. 

§  10.  But  becaufe  words  are  looked  on  as  the 
great  conduits  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that 
in  conveying  and  receiving  of  truth,  and  common- 
ly in  reafoning  about  it,  we  make  ufe  of  words  and 
propofitions,  I  fhall  more  at  large  inquire,  where- 
in the  certainty  of  real  truths,  contained  in  pro- 
pofitions, confifts,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had  ; 
and  endeavour  to  fliew  in  -what  fort  of  univerfal 
propofitions  we  are  capable  of  being  certain  of 
their  real  truth  or  falfehood. 

I  fhall  begin  with  general  propofitions,  as  thofe 
which  mod  employ  our  thoughts,  and  exercife 
our  contemplation.  General  truths  are  moft  look- 
ed after  by  the  mind,  as  thofe  that  moft  enlarge 
our  knowledge  ;  and  by  their  comprehenfivenefs, 
fatisfying  us  at  once  of  many  particulars,  en- 
large our  view,  and  fhorten  our  way  to  know- 
ledge. 

§  11.  Befittes  truth  taken  in  the  ftricl  fenfe 
before  mentioned,  there  are  other  forts  of  truths  ; 
as,  1.  Moral  truth ,  which  is  fpeaking  ot  things  acr 
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cording  to  the  perfuafion  of  our  own  minds, 
though  the  proportion  we  fpeak  agree  not  to  the 
reality  of  things.  2.  Metnphyfical  truths  which 
is  nothing  but  the  real  exiitence  of  things,  con- 
formable to  the  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed 
their  names.  This,  though  it  feems  to  confift  in 
the  very  beings  of  things,  yet  when  confidered  a 
little  nearly,  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit  propo- 
fition,  whereby  the  mind  joins  that  particular 
thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  fettled,  with  a  name 
to  it.  But  thefe  confiderations  of  truth,  either 
having  been  before  taken  notice  of,  or  not  being 
much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  may  fuflice  hers; 
only  to  have  mentioned  them. 


N  2 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Universal  Propositions,  their' 
Truth  and  Certainty* 


\  I.  Treating  of  words  neceffary  to  knowledge. 
§  2.  Genera!  truths  hardly  to  be  underfood,  but 
in  verbal  propoftions.  \  3.  Certainty  twofold ',  of 
truth  and  of  knowledge.  §  4.  No  proportion  can 
be  known  to  bt  true,  where  the  effence  of  each  /pe- 
des mentioned  is  not  known.  §  5.  This  more  par- 
ticularly eoncer?is  fubjlances.  §  6.  The  truth  of 
few  univerfal  propoftions  concerning  fub  fiances,  is 
to  be  known.  <j  7.  Becaufe  co-exijfence  cf  ideas  in 
few  cafes  is  to  be  known.  §  8,  9.  lnfance  in 
gold.  §  10.  As  fur  as  any  fuch  co-exifence  can 
be  known,  fo  far  univerfal  propoftions  may  be  cer- 
tain. But  this  'will  go  but  a  little  way,  becaufe, 
§  II,  12.  The  qualities  which  make  our  complex 
ideas  of  fubfances  depend  mojily  on  external,  re- 
mote, and  unperceived  caufes.  \  13.  Judgment 
■may  reach  farther,  but  that  is  not  knowledge. 
§  14.  What  is  requifte  for  our  knowledge  of  fub- 
fances. §  15.  IVhilJt  our  ideas  of  fubjlances 
contain  not  their  real  confituiions,  we  can  make 
but  few  general  certain  propoftions  concerning  them. 
§  16.  Wherein  lies  the  general  certainty  of  propo- 
ftions. 

§  1.  r  I  "'Hough  the  examining  and  judging  of 

A     ideas  by  themfelves,  their  names  being 

quite  laid  afide,  be  the  beft  and  fureft  way  to  clear 

and  diftincl  knowledge  j  yet  through  the  prevail- 
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ing  cuflom  of  ufing  founds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is 
very  feldom  practifed.  Every  one  may  obferve 
how  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  ufe  of, 
inftead  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  men 
think  and  reafon  within  their  own  breafts  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up 
of  a  great  collection  of  fimple  ones.  This  makes 
the  confideration  of  words  and  propofitions  fo  ne- 
ceffary  a  part  of  the  treatife  of  knowledge,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one  with- 
out explaining  the  other. 

§  2.  All  the  knowledge  we  have  being  only  of 
particular  or  general  truths,  it  is  evident,  that 
whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the 
latter,  which  is  that  which,  with  reafon,  is  molt 
fought  after,  can  never  be  well  made  known,  and 
is  very  feldom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and 
exprelTed  in  words.  It  is  not  therefore  out  of  our 
way,  in  the  examination  of  our  knowledge,  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  and  certainty  of  univerfal 
propofitions. 

§  3.  But  that  we  may  not  be  milled  in  this  cafe 
by  that  which  is  the  danger  every-where,  I  mean 
by  the  doubtfulnefs  of  terms,  it  is  fit  to  obferve, 
that  certainty  is  twofold  :  certainty  of  truth,  and 
certainty  of  knowledge.  Certainty  of  truth  is, 
when  words  are  fo  put  together  in  propofitions, 
as  exactly  to  exprefs  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  tne  ideas  they  ftand  for,  as  really  it  is. 
Certainty  of  knowledge  is,  to  perceive  the  ngree- 
ment  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  as  exprelTed  in  any 
propofition. '  This  we  ufually  call  knowing,  or 
being  certain  of  the  truth  cf  any  propofition. 

§  4.  Now  becaufe  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  any  general  propofition,  unlefs  we  know 
the  prccife  bounds  and  extent  of  the  fpecies  its 
N  3 
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terms  ftand  for,  it  is  neceffa-ry  we  fhould  know  the 
eiTence  of  each  fpecies,  which  is  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  and  bounds  it.     This,  in  all  fimple  ideas 
and  modes,  is  not  hard  to  do.     For  in  thefe  the 
real  and  nominal  effence  being  the  fame,  or  which 
is  all  one,  the  abftrac~t  idea,  which  the  general 
term  ftands  for,  being  the  fole  effence  and  boun- 
dary that  is  or  can  be  fuppofed,  of  the  fpecies, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  how  far  the  fpecies  ex- 
tends, or  what  things  are  comprehended  under 
each  term  ;  which  it  is  evident  are  all  that  have 
an  exacl:  conformity  with  the  idea  it  ftands  for, 
and  no  other.     But  in  fubftances,  wherein  a  real 
effence,  diftinct  from  the  nominal,  is  fuppofed  to 
conftitute,  determine,  and  bound  the  fpecies,  the 
extent  of  the  general  word  is  very  uncertain  :  be- 
caufe,  not  knowing  this  real  effence,  we  cannot 
know  what  is,  or  what  is  not  of  that  fpecies,  and 
confequently  what  may,  or  may  not  with  certainty 
be  affirmed  of  it.     And  thus  fpeaking  of  a  ma7ii 
or  gold,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  natural  fubftances, 
as  fuppofed  conftituted  by  a  precife  real  effence, 
which  nature  regularly  imparts  to  every  indivi- 
dual of  that  kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that 
fpecies,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any 
affirmation  or  negation  made  of  it.  For  man  or  gold, 
taken  in  this  fenfe,  and  ufed  for  fpecies  of  things, 
conftituted  by  real  effences,   different  from  the 
complex  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  ftand 
for  we  know  not  what,  and  the  extent  of  thefe 
fpecies,  with  fuch  boundaries,  are  fo  unknown 
and  undetermined,  that  it  is  impoffible,  with  any 
certainty,  to  affirm,  that  all  men  are  rational,  or 
that  all  geld  is  yello-w.     But  where  the  nominal 
effence  is  kept  to  as  the  boundary  of  each  fpecies, 
and  men  extend  the  application  of  any  general 
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term  no  farther  than  to  the  particular  things  in 
which  the  complex  idea  it  (lands  for  is  to  be  found, 
there  they  are  in  no  danger  to  miftake  the  bounds 
of  each  fpecies,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this  ac- 
count, whether  any  propofitions  be  true,  or  no. 
I  have  chofe  to  explain  this  uncertainty  of  propo- 
fitions in  this  fchoiaftic  way,  and  have  made  ufe 
of  the  terms  of  ejfsnces  and  fpecies^  on  purpofe  to 
fhew  the  abfurdity  and  inconvenience  there  is  to 
think  of  them,  as  of  any  other  fort  of  realities, 
than  barely  abitracl  ideas  with  names  to  them. 
To  fuppofe,  that  the  fpecies  of  things  are  any 
thing  but  the  forting  of  them  under  general 
names,  according  as  they  agree  to  feveral  abftracl: 
ideas,  of  which  v/e  make  thofe  names  the  figns, 
is  to  confound  truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty 
into  all  general  propofitions  that  can  be  made  a- 
bout  them.  Though  therefore  thefe  things  might, 
to  people  not  pofiefled  with  fchoiaftic  learning,  be 
perhaps  treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer  way ; 
yet  thofe  wrong  notions  of  effences  or  fpecies, 
having  got  root  in  molt  peoples  minds,  who  have 
received  any  tincture  from  the  learning  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  to  be  dif- 
covered  and  removed,  to  make  way  for  that  ufe 
of  words  which  fliould  convey  certainty  with  it. 

§  5.  The  names  of  fubflances  then,  whenever 
made  to  ftand  for  fpecies,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  conflituted  by  real  eflences  which  we  knew 
not,  are  not  capable  to  convey  certainty  to  the 
under!! anding  :  of  the  truth  of  general  propofi- 
tions, made  up  of  fuch  terms,  we  cannot  be  lure. 
The  reafon  whereof  is  plain.  For  how  can  we 
be  fure  that  this  or  that  quality  is  in  gold, 
when  we  know  not  what  is  or  is  not  gold, 
bince  in  this  way  of  fpeaking  nothing  is  gold,  but 
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what  partakes  of  an  efience,  which  we  not  know- 
ing, cannot  know  where  it  is,  or  is  not,  and  fo 
cannot  be  fure  that  any  parcel  of  matter  in  the 
world  is  or  is  not  in  this  fenfe  gold  •,  being  incu- 
rably ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that 
which  makes  any  thing  to  be  called  gold,  i.  e. 
that  real  efience  of  gold  whereof  we  have  no 
idea  at  all.  This  being  as  impoflible  for  us  to 
know,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what 
flower  the  colour  of  a  panfie  is,  or  is  not  to  be 
found,  whilft  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a 
panfie  at  all.  Or  if  we  could,  which  is  impof- 
fible,  certainly  know  where  a  real  efience,  which 
we  know  not,  is  j  v.  g.  in  what  parcels  of  mat- 
ter the  real  efience  of  gold  is  •,  yet  could  we  not 
be  fure  that  this  or  that  quality  could  with  truth 
be  affirmed  of  gold^  fince  it  is  impotfible  for  us 
to  know,  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a 
neceflary  connection  with  a  real  efience,  of  which 
we  have  no  idea  at  all,  whatever  fpecies  that 
fuppofed  real  efience  may  be  imagined  to  confti- 
tute. 

§  6.  On  the  other  fide,  the  names  of  fubflances, 
when,  made  ufe  of  as  they  fhould  be,  for  the  ideas 
men  have  in  their  minds,  though  they  carry  a 
clear  and  determinate  fignification  with  them, 
will  not  yet  ferve  us  to  make  any  univerfa)  propo- 
rtions, of  whofe  truth  we  can  be  certain.  Not 
becaufe  in  this  ufe  of  them  we  are  uncertain  what 
things  are  fignified  by  them,  but  becaufe  the  com- 
plex ideas  they  fland  for,  are  fuch  combinations 
of  fimple  ones,  as  carry  not  with  them  any  dis- 
coverable connection  or  repugnancy,  but  with  a 
very  few  other  ideas. 

§  7.  The  complex  ideas,  that  our  names  of  the 
fpecies  of  fubflances  properly  ftand  for,  are  col- 
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le£tions  of  fuch  qualities  as  have  been  obferved  to 
co-exift  in  an  unknown  fabflratumy  which  we  call 
fubftance ;  but  what  other  qualities  neceffarily  co- 
exift  with  fuch  combinations,  we  cannot  certainly 
know,  unlefs  we  can  difcover  their  natural  depend- 
ence; which,  in  their  primary  qualities,  we  can  go 
but  a  very  little  way  in ;  and  in  all  their  fecondary 
qualities  we  can  difcover  no  connection  at  all,  for  the 
reafons  mentioned  f ,  viz.  1 .  Becaufe  we  know  not 
the  real  constitutions  of  fubftances,  on  which  each 
fecondary  quality  particularly  depends.  2.  Did  we 
know  that,  it  would  ferve  us  only  for  experimen- 
tal (not  univerfal)  knowledge;  and  reach  with  cer- 
tainty no  farther  than  that  bare  inftance :  becaufe 
our  underftandings  can  difcover  no  conceivable 
connection  between  any  fecondary  quality,  and 
any  modification  whatsoever  of  any  of  the  primary 
ones.  And  therefore  there  are  very  few  general 
propositions  to  be  made  concerning  fubftances, 
which  can  carry  with  them  undoubted  certainty. 
§  8.  All  gold  is  fixed,  is  a  proposition  whofe 
truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of,  how  universally  fo- 
ever  it  be  believed.  For  if,  according  to  the  ufe- 
lefs  imagination  of  the  fchools,  any  one  fuppofes 
the  term  gold  to  stand  for  a  fpecies  of  things  fet 
out  by  nature,  by  a  real  effence  belonging  to  it, 
it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular  fub- 
ftances are  of  that  fpecies ;  and  fo  cannot,  with  cer- 
tainty, affirm  any  thing  univerfally  of  gold.  But  if 
he  makes  gold  stand  for  a  fpecies,  determined  by  its 
nominal  effence,  let  the  nominal  effence,  for  ex- 
ample, be  the  complex  idea  of  a  body,  of  a  certain 
yellow  colour,  malleable •yJu/iblei  and  heavier  than  any 
other  known  ;  in  this  proper  ufe  of  the  word  goldy 
there  is  no  difficulty  to  know  what  is,  or  is  not 

t  Chap.  3, 
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gold.  But  yet  no  other  quality  can,  with  certainty, 
be  univerfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  gold,  but  what 
hath  a  difcoverable  connection  or  inconnftency 
with  that  nominal  eiTence.  Fixed/iefs,  for  example, 
having  no  neceflary  connection,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover, with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other 
fimple  idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the 
whole  combination  together-,  it  is  impoffible  that 
we  fhould  certainly  know  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
pofition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

§  9.  As  there  is  no  difcoverable  connection  be- 
tween fixednefs,  and  the  colour,  weight,  and  o- 
ther  fimple  ideas  of  that  nominal  effence  of  gold  ; 
fo  if  we  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  a  body, 
yellow y  fitfibhy  duclile,  "weighty,  znA  fixed,  we  fhall 
be  at  the  fame  uncertainty  concerning  iolubility  in 
aquar?gia;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  :  fi nee  we  can 
never,  from  confideration  of  the  ideas  themfelves, 
with  certainty,  affirm  or  deny,  of  a  body,  whofe 
complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty, 
ductile,  fufible,  and  fixed,  that  it  is  foluble  in 
aqua  regia  :  and  fo  on  of  the  reft  of  its  qualities. 
I  would  gladly  meet  with  one  general  affirmation, 
concerning  any  quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can 
certainly  know  is  true.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
prefently  objected,  Is  not  this  an  univerfal  cer- 
tain propofition,  all  gold  is  malleable?  To  which 
I  anfwer,  it  is  a  very  certain  propofition,  if  mal- 
leablenefs  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  word 
gold  ftands  for.  But  then  here  is  nothing  affirm- 
ed of  gold,  but  that  that  found  ftands  for  an  idea 
in  which  mnlleablenefs  is  contained  :  and  fuch  a 
fort  of  truth  and  certainty  as  this,  it  is  to  fay 
a  centaur  is  four-footed.  But  if  malleablenef  makes 
not  a  part  of  the  fpecific  efTence  the  name  gold 
ftands  for,  it  is  plain,  all  gold  is  mallealle,   is  not 
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a  certain  proposition.  Becaufe,  let  the  complex 
idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of  which  foever  of  its 
other  qualities  you  pleafe,  malleablenefs  will  not 
appear  to  depend  on  that  complex  idea,  nor  fol- 
low from  any  fimple  one  contained  in  it.  The 
connection  that  malleablenefs  has,  if  it  has  any, 
with  thofe  other  qualities,  being  only  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  real  conftitution  of  its  infenfible 
parts,  which  fince  we  know  not,  it  is  impoffible 
we  mould  perceive  that  connection,  unlefs  we 
could  difcover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

§  10.  The  more,  indeed,  of  thefe  co-exifting 
qualities  we  unite  into  one  complex  idea,  under 
one  name,  the  more  precife  and  determinate  we 
make  the  fignification  of  that  word  •,  but  never 
yet  make  it  thereby  more  capable  of  univerfal  cer- 
tainty, in  refpect  of  other  qualities,  not  contain- 
ed in  our  complex  idea  ;  fince  we  perceive  not 
their  connection  or  dependence  one  on  another; 
being  ignorant  both  of  that  real  conftitution  in 
which  they  are  all  founded ;  and  alfo  how  they  flow 
from  it.  For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning fubftances,  is  not,  as  in  other  things, 
barely  of  the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exift 
feparately,  but  is  of  the  neceffary  connection  and 
co-exiftence  of  feveral  diftin£t  ideas  in  the  fame 
fubjecl,  or  of  their  repugnancy  fo  to  co-exift.  Could 
we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  difcover  what  it 
was  wherein  that  colour  confiftsd,  what  made  a 
body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  texture  of  parts 
made  it  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be 
diflblved  in  this  fort  of  liquor,  and  not  in  another, 
if,  I  fay,  we  had  fuch  an  idea  as  this  of  bodies, 
and  could  perceive  wherein  all  fenfible  qualities 
origi.ifuiy  confift,  and  how  they  are  produced; 
we  might  frame  fuch  abilract  ideas  of  them,  as 
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would  furnifh  us  with  matter  of   more  general 
knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  make  universal  pro- 
pofitions, that  mould  carry  general  truth  and  cer- 
tainty with  them.     But  whilft  our  complex  ideas 
of  the  forts  of  fubftances  are  fo  remote  from  that 
internal  real  conftitution,  on  which  their  fenfible 
qualities  depend,  and  are  made  up  of  nothing  but 
an  imperfect  collection  of  thofe  apparent  qualities 
our  fenfes  can   difcover,    there  can  be  few  ge- 
neral propofitions  concerning  fubftances,  of  whofe 
real  truth  we  can  be  certainly  allured;  fince  there 
are  but  few  fimple  ideas,  of  whofe  connection  and 
neceflary  co-exiftence  we   can  have  certain  and 
undoubted  knowledge.     I  imagine,    amongft  all 
the  fecondary    qualities  of  fubftances,    and  the 
powers  relating  to  them,  there  cannot  .my  two  be 
named,  whofe  neceflary  co-exiftence,    or  repug- 
nance to  co-exift,  can  certainly  be  known,  unlefs 
in  thofe  of  the  fam€  fenfe,  which  neceflarily  ex- 
clude one  another,  as  I  have  elfewhere  fhe-.ved. 
No  one,  I  think,  by  the  colour  that  is  in  any  bo- 
dy, can  certainly  know  what  fmell,  tafte,  found, 
or  tangible  qualities  it  has,  nor  what  alterations 
it  is  capable  to  make  or  receive,  on,  or  from  o- 
ther  bodies.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  found 
or  tafte,   £sV.     Our  fpecific  names  of  fubftances 
Handing  for  any  collections  of  fuch  ideas,  it  is  ,:ot 
to  be  wondered,  that  we  can,  with   them,   fl 
very  few  general  propofitions  of  undoubted  real 
certainty.     But  yet  fo  far  as  any  complex  idea,  of 
any  fort  of  fubftances,  contains  in  it  any  fimple 
idea,  whofe  neceflary  co-exiftence  with  any  other 
may  be  difcovered,  fo  far  univerfal  propofitions 
may  with  certainty  be  made  concerning  it :  v.  g. 
could  any  one  difcover  a  neceflary  connection  be- 
tween malleablenefs,  and  the  colour  or  weight  of 
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gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea,  fig- 
nifiedbythat  name,  he  might  make  a  certain  uni- 
verfal  proportion  concerning  gold  in  this  refpect ; 
and  the  real  truth  of  this  propofition,  that  all 
gold  is  malleable >  would  be  as  certain  as  of  this, 
the  three  angles  of  all  right-lined  triangles ',  are  e- 
qual  to  tiufr  right  ones- 

§  11.  Had  we  fuch  ideas  of  fubflances,  as  to 
know  what  real  conftitutions  produce  thofe  fen- 
fible  qualities  we  find  in  them,  and  how  thofe 
qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we  could,  by  the 
fpecific  ideas  of  their  real  efTences  in  our  own 
minds,  more  certainly  find  out  their  properties, 
and  difcover  what  qualities  they  had,  or  had  not, 
than  we  can  now  by  our  fenfes :  and  to  know  the 
properties  of  gold,  it  would  be  no  more  neceflary 
that  gold  fhould  exift,  and  that  we  fhould  make 
experiments  upon  it,  thin  it  is  neceffary  for  the 
knowing  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  that  a  tri- 
angle fhould  exift  in  any  matter ;  the  idea  in  our 
minds  would  ferve  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
But  we  are  fo  far  from  being  admitted  into  the 
fecrets  of  nature,  that  we  fcarce  fo  much  as  ever 
approach  the  firft  entrance  towards  them.  For 
we  are  woit  to  confider  the  fubftances  we  meet 
with,  each  of  them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itfelf, 
having  all  its  qualities  in  itfelf,  and  independent 
of  other  things  ;  overlooking,  for  the  mofl  part, 
the  operations  of  thofe  invifible  fluids  they  are  en- 
compafled  with ;  and  upon  whofe  motions  and 
operations  depend  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  qua- 
lities which  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are 
made  by  us  the  inherent  marks  of  diltinttioi:, 
whereby  we  know  and  denominate  them.  Put  a 
piece  of  gold  any-where  by  itfelf,  feparate  from 
the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  bodies,  it  will 
Vol.  III.  O 
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immediately  3ofe  all  its  colour  and  weight,  and 
perhaps  malleablenefs  too :  which,  for  ought  I 
know,  would  he  changed  into  a  perfect  friability. 
"Water,  in  which  to  us  fluidity  is  an  effential  qua- 
lity, left  to  itfelf,  would  ceafe  to  be  fluid.  But 
if  inanimate  bodies  owe  fo  much  of  their  pre- 
fent  ftate  to  other  bodies  without  them,  that  they 
would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  were  thole 
bodies  that  environ  them  removed,  it  is  yet  more 
fo  In  vegetables,  which  are  nourifhed,  grow,  and 
produce  leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds,  in  a  conftant 
fucceffion.  And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  ftate 
of  animals,  we  ihall  find,  that  their  dependence, 
as  to  life,  motion,  and  the  moft  confiderable  qua- 
lities to  be  obferved  in  them,  is  fo  wholly  on  ex- 
trinfical  caufes  and  qualities  of  other  bodies,  that 
make  no  part  of  them,  that  they  cannot  fubfift  a 
moment  without  them  :  though  yet  thofe  bodies 
on  which  they  depend,  are  little  taken  notice 
of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas  we 
frame  of  thofe  animals.  Take  the  air  but  a  mi- 
nute from  the  greateft  part  of  living  creatures,  and' 
they  prefently  lofe  fenfe,  life,  and  motion.  This 
the  neceffity  of  breathing  has  forced  into  our 
knowledge.  But  how  many  other  extrinfieal,  and 
poffibly  very  remote  bodies,  do  the  fprings  of 
thofe  admirable  machines  depend  on,  which  are 
not  vulmrly  obferved,  or  fomuch  as  thought  on  ; 
and  how  many  are  there,  which  the  feverelt  in- 
quiry can  never  difcover  ?  The  inhabitants  of  this 
fpot  of  the  univerfe,  though  removed  fo  many 
millions  of  miles  from  the  fun,  yet  depend  fo 
much  on  the  duly  tempered  motion  of  particles 
cominc  from,  or  agitated  by  it,  that  were  this 
earth  removed  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  diftance 
out  of  its  prefect  fituation,  and  placed  a  little  far- 
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ther  or  nearer  that  fource  of  heat,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  animals  in 
it  would  immediately  perifh  :  fince  we  find  them 
fo  often  deftroyed  by  an  excels  or  defect  of  the 
fun's  warmth,  which  an  accidental  pofition,  in 
fome  parts  of  this  our  little  globe,  expofes  them 
to.  The  qualities  obferved  in  a  loadftone  muft 
needs  have  their  fource  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
that  body  ;  and  the  ravage  made  often  on  feveral 
forts  of  animals,  by  inviiible  eaufes,  the  certain 
death,  as  we  are  told,  of  fome  of  them,  by  bare- 
ly paffing  the  line,  or,  as  it  is  certain  of  others, 
by  being  removed  into  a  neighbouring  country, 
evidently  fhew,  that  the  concurrence  and  opera- 
tion of  feveral  bodies,  with  which  they  are  feldom 
thought  to  have  any  thing  to  do,  is  absolutely  ne- 
eeffary  to  make  them  be  what  they  appear  to  us, 
and  to  preferve  thofe  qualities,  by  which  we  know 
and  diftinguifh  them.  We  are  then  quite  out  of 
the  way,  when  we  think  that  things  contain  with- 
in themfeives  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in 
them  :  and  we  in  vain  fearch  for  that  conftitution 
within  the  body  of  a  fly,  or  an  elephant,  upon 
■which  depend  thofe  qualities  and  powers  we  ob- 
ferve  in  them.  For  which,  perhaps,  to  under- 
ftand  them  aright,  we  ought  to  look,  not  only 
beyond  this  our  earth  and  atmofphere,  but  even 
beyond  the  fun  or  rernotell  ftar  our  eyes  have  yet 
discovered.  For  how  much  the  being  and  opera- 
tion of  particular  fubltances  in  this  our  globe,  de- 
pend on  eaufes  utterly  beyond  our  view,  is  impof- 
iible  for  us  to  determine.  We  fee  and  perceive 
fome  of  the  motions,  and  grofier  operations  of 
things  here  about  us;  but  whence  the  ftreams 
come  that  keep  all  thefe  curious  machines  in  mo- 
tion and  repair,  ho\y  conveyed  and  modified,  is 
O  2 
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beyond  our  notice  and  apprehenfion ;  and  the 
great  parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  this 
ftupendious  ftructure  of  the  univerfe,  may,  for 
ought  we  know,  have  fuch  a  connection  and  de- 
pendence in  their  influences  and  operations  one 
upon  another,  that,  perhaps,  thing6  i-n  this  our 
manfion  would  put  on  quite  another  face,  andceafe 
to  be  what  they  are,  if  fome  one  of  the  ftars  or  great 
bodies  incomprehenfibly  remote  from  us,  fhould 
ceafe  to  be  or  move  as  it  does.  This  is  certain, 
things,  however  abfolute  and  entire  they  feem  in 
themfelves,  are  but  retainers  to  other  parts  of  na- 
ture, for  that  which  they  are  moft  taken  notice 
of  by  us.  Their  obfervable  qualities,  actions,  and 
powers,  are  owing  to  fomething  without  them  v 
-and  there  is  not  fo  complete  and  perfect  a  part,  that 
we  know  of  nature,  which  does  not  owe  the  being 
it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to  its  neighbours  ; 
and  we  muft  not  confine  our  thoughts  within  the 
furface  of  anybody,  but  look  a  great  deal  farther, 
tocomprehendpeifecllythofequalitiesthatareinit. 
§  12.  If  this  be  fo,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  we  have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  fubftances  ; 
and  that  the  real  eflences  on  which  depend  their 
properties  and  operations,  are  unknown  to  us. 
"We  cannot  difcover  fo  much  as  that  fize,  figure, 
and  texture  of  their  minute  and  active  parts,  which 
is  really  in  them ;  much  lefs  the  different  motions 
and  impulfes  made  in  and  upon  them  by  bodies 
from  without,  upon  which  depends,  and  by  which 
is  formed  the  greateil  and  moft  remarkable  part 
of  thofe  qualities  we  obferve  in  them,  and  of 
which  our  complex  ideas  of  them  are  made  up. 
This  confideration  alone  is  enough  to  put  an  end 
to  all  our  hopes  of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their 
real  eflences  ;  which,  whillt  we  want,  the  nomi- 
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nal  eflences,  we  make  ufe  of  inftead  of  them,  will 
be  able  to  furnifh  us  but  very  fparingly  with  any 
general  knowledge,  or  uni venal  propofitions  ca- 
pable of  real  certainty. 

§  13*  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  if  cer- 
tainty be  to  be  found  in  very  few  general  propofi- 
tions made  concerning  fubftances  :  our  knowledge 
of  their  qualities  and  properties  go  very  feldem 
farther  than  our  fenfes  reach  and  inform  us.  Pof- 
fibly  inquifitive  and  obferving  men  may,  by 
ftrength  of  judgment,  penetrate  farther,  and  en 
probabilities  taken  from  wary  obfervation,  and 
hints  well  laid  together,  often  guefs  right  at  what 
experience  has  not  yet  difcovered  to  them.  But 
this  is  but  guefling  ilill ;  it  amounts  only  to  opi- 
nion, and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requi- 
fite  to  knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge  lies 
only  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  confifts  barely  in 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  ab  ft  raft  ideas. 
Where-ever  we  perceive  any  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  amongit  them,  there  we  have  general 
knowledge  ;  and  by  putting  the  names  of  thofe  i- 
deas  together  accordingly  in  propofitions,  can  with 
certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  But  becaufe 
the  abltracc  ideas  of  fubftances,  for  which  their 
fpecific  names  ftand,  whenever  they  have  any  di- 
(tinft  and  determined  fignification,  have  a  disco- 
verable conneftion  or  inconfiftency  with  but  a  ve- 
ry few  other  ideas,  the  certainty  of  univerfal  pro- 
pofitions concerning  fubftances  is  very  narrow  am}. 
fcanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  principal  inquiry 
concerning  them  j  and  there  is  fcarce  any  of  the 
names  of  fubftances,  let  the  idea  it  is  applied  to  be 
what  it  will,  of  which  we  can  generally,  and  with 
certainty  pronounce,  that  it  has  or  has  not  this  or 
that  other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and  conJJantly 
G3 
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co-exifting  or  inconfiftent  with  that  idea,  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found. 

§  14.  Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  this  kind,  we  muft  firft  know  what 
changes  the  primary  qualities  of  one  body  do  regu- 
larly produce  in  the  primary  qualities  of  another, 
and  how.  Secondly,  we  muft  know  what  pri- 
mary qualities  of  any  body  produce  certain  fen- 
fations  or  ideas  in  us.  This  is  in  truth  no  lefs 
than  to  know  all  the  effe&s  of  matter,  under  its 
divers  modifications  of  bulk,  figure,  cohefion  of 
parts,  motion,  and  reft.  Which,  I  think,  eve- 
ry body  will  allow  is  utterly  impoffible  to  be 
known  by  us  without  revelation.  Nor  if  it  were 
revealed  to  us,  what  fort  of  figure,  bulk,  and 
anotion  of  corpufcles,  would  produce  in  us  the 
fenfation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  fort  of  fi- 
gure, bulk,  and  texture  of  parts  in  the  fuperficies 
of  any  body,  were  fit  to  give  fuch  corpufcles 
their  due  motion  to  produce  that  colour  j  would 
that  be  enough  to  make  univerfal  propofitions 
with  certainty,  concerning  the  feveral  forts  of 
them,  unlefs  we  had  faculties  acute  enough  to 
perceive  the  precife  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  bodies  in  thofe  minute  parts,  by  which 
they  operate  on  our  fenfes,  that  fo  we  might  by 
thofe  frame  our  abftradt  ideas  of  them.  I  have 
mentioned  here  only  corporeal  fubftances,  whofe 
operations  feem  to  lie  more  level  to  our  under- 
itandings  :  for  as  to  the  operations  of  fpirits,  both 
their  thinking  and  moving  of  bodies,  we  at  firft 
figfat  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs-,  though  perhaps, 
when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a  little  nearer 
to  the  confideration  of  bodies,  and  their  opera- 
tions, and  examined  how  far  our  notions,  even 
in  thefe,  reacfy  with  any  clearnefs,  beyond  fenfiblc 
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matter  of  facl,  we  fliall  be  bound  to  confefs,  that 
even  in  thofe  too,  our  difcoveries  amount  to  very 
little  beyond  perfect  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

§  15.  This  is  evident,  the  abftract  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances,  for  which  their  general  names 
ftand,  not  comprehending  their  real  conftitu- 
tions,  can  afford  us  very  little  univerfal  certainty. 
Becaufe  our  ideas  of  them  are  not  made  up  of 
that,  on  which  thofe  qualities  we  obferve  in  them, 
and  would  inform  ourfelves  about,  do  depend,  or 
with  which  they  have  any  certain  connection. 
V.  g.  let  the  idea  to  which  we  give  the  name  mant 
be,  as  it  commonly  is,  a  body  of  the  ordinary 
fhape,  with  fenfe,  voluntary  motion,  and  reafon 
joined  to  it.  This  being  the  abftract  idea,  and 
confequently  the  eflence  of  our  fpecies  man>  we 
can  make  but  very  few  general  certain  propofi- 
tions  concerning  man,  Handing  for  fuch  an  idea. 
Becaufe  not  knowing  the  real  conftitution  on 
which  fenfation,  power  of  motion,  and  reafoning, 
with  that  peculiar  fhape,  depend,  and  whereby 
they  are  united  together  in  the  fame  fubjedt,  there 
are  very  few  other  qualities,  with  which  we  can 
perceive  them  to  have  a  neceflary  connection ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  with  certainty  affirm,  that 
all  men  jleep  by  intervals ;  that  no  man  can  be 
mu rifled  by  ivood  or  Jlones\  that  all  men  will  be poi- 
foned  by  hemlock :  becaufe  thefe  ideas  have  no 
connection  nor  repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal 
eflence  of  man^  with  this  abftracl  idea  that  name 
Hands  for.  We  mufl  in  thefe  and  the  like  appeal 
to  trial  in  particular  fubjecls,  which  can  reach 
but  a  little  way.  We  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
probability  in  the  reft;  but  can  have  no  general 
certainty,  whilft  our  fpecific  idea  of  man  contains 
not  that  real  conftitution,  which  is  the  root  where- 
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in  all  his  infeparable  qualities  are  united,  and  from 
whence  they  flow.  Whilft  our  idea  the  word 
man  (lands  for,  is  only  an  imperfect  collection  of 
fome  fenfible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there 
is  no  difcernible  connection  or  repugnance  between 
our  fpecific  idea,  and  the  operation  of  either  the 
parts  of  hemlock  or  Hones,  upon  his  constitution. 
There  are  animals  that  fafely  eat  hemlock,  and  o- 
thers  that  are  nourished  by  wood  and  Hones:  but 
as  long  as  we  want  ideas  of  thofe  real  conftitu- 
tions  of  different  forts  of  animals,  whereon  thefe, 
and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depend,  we  mult 
not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  univerfal  propor- 
tions concerning  them.  Thofe  few  ideas  onlv, 
which  have  a  difcernible  connection  with  our  no- 
minal effence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  fuch 
propofitions.  But  thefe  are  fo  few,  and  of  fo 
little  moment,  that  we  may  juflly  look  on  our 
certain  general  knowledge  of  fubftances,  as  almoft 
none  at  all. 

§  16.  To  conclude  ;  general  propofitions,  of 
•what  kind  foever,  are  then  only  capable  of  cer- 
tainty, when  the  terms  ufed  in  them  Hand  for 
fuch  ideas,  whofe  agreement  or  difagreement,  as 
there  expreffed,  is  capable  to  be  difcovered  by  us. 
And  we  arethen  certain  of  their  truth  or  falfehood, 
when  we  perceive  the  ideas  the  terms  Hand  for, 
to  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  are  af- 
firmed or  denied  one  of  another.  Whence  we 
may  take  notice,  that  general  certainty  is  never  to 
be  found  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenever  we  go  to 
feek  it  elfewhere  in  experiment  or  obfervi'ons 
without  us,  our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  par- 
ticulars. It  is  the  contemplation  of  our  own  ab- 
ftra£l  ideas,  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general 
knowledge. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  Maxims. 

§  I.  They  are  ft  If -evident.  §  2.  Wherein  that  ftlf- 
evidence  confjls.  §  3.  Self-evidence  not  peculiar 
to  received  axioms.  §  4.  Firjl,  As  to  identity 
and  diverfty,  all  prepeftions  are  equally  ft If-evi- 
dent.  §  5.  Secondly,  In  co-exijlence  we  have  few 
felf-evident  proportions.  §  6.  Thirdly,  In  other 
relations  lue  may  have.  §  7.  Fourthly,  Concern- 
ing real  exijlence,  we  have  none.  §  8.  Thefte  a- 
xioms  do  not  much  influence  our  other  knowledge. 
§  9.  Becauft  they  are  not  the  truths  the  ftrfl  known. 
$  10.  Becaufte  on  them  the  other  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge do  not  depend.  §11.  What  uft  thefe  general 
maxims  have.  §12.  Maxims,  if  care  be  not 
taken  in  the  uft  of  words,  may  prove  contradictions. 
§  1 3.  Injlance  in  vacuum.  §14.  They  prove  not 
the  exijlence  of  things  without  us.  §  15.  Their  ap- 
plication dangerous  about  complex  ideas.  §  16 — 1 8. 
Injlance  in  man.  §19.  Little  uft  of  theft  maxims 
in  proofs  where  we  have  clear  and  diJlinEt  ideas. 
$  20.  Their  ufe  dangerous  where  our  ideas  are 
confitftd. 

§  i.  r"i  "HERE  are  a  fort  of  proportions,  which, 
I  under  the  name  of  maxims  and 
axioms,  have  patted  for  principles  of  fcience  j 
and  becaufe  they  are  felt-evident,  have  been  fup- 
pofed  innate,  although  no-body,  that  I  know,  ever 
went  about  to  (hew  the  realon  and  foundation  of 
their  clearnefs  or  cogency.     It  may  however. be 
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worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  their 
evidence,  and  fee  whether  it  be  peculiar  to  them 
alone,  and  alfo  examine  how  far  they  influence 
and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 

§  2.  Knowledge,  as  has  been  (hewn,  confifts  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  ideas  :  now,  where  that  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment is  perceived  immediately  by  itfelf,  without 
the  intervention  or  help  of  any  other,  there  our 
knowledge  is  felf-evident.  This  will  appear  to  be 
fo  to  any  one,  who  will  but  confider  any  of  thofe 
propofitions,  which,  without  any  proof,  he  affents 
to  at  firft  fight?  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find, 
that  the  reafon  of  his  aflent  is  from  that  agree- 
ment or  difagreement,  which  the  mind,  by  an 
immediate  comparing  them,  finds  in  thofe  ideas 
anfwering  the  affirmation  or  negation  in  the  pro- 
poiition. 

§  3.  This  being  fo,  in  the  next  place  let  us 
confider,  whether  this  felf-evidence  be  peculiar 
only  to  thofe  propofitions  which  commonly  pafs 
under  the  name  of  maxims,  and  have  the  dignity 
of  axioms  allowed  thern.  And  here  it  is  plain, 
that  feveral  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  axi- 
oms, partake  equally  with  them  in  this  feif-evi- 
dence.  This  we  fhall  fee,  if  we  go  over  thefe 
feveral  forts  of  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas, 
which  I  have  above  mentioned,  viz.  identity,  re- 
lation, co-exiflence,  and  real  exiftence ;  which 
will  difcover  to  us,  that  not  only  thofe  few  pro- 
pofitions, which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxims, 
are  felf-evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almoft  an 
infinite  number  of  other  propofitions  are  fuch. 

§  4.  For,  firft,  the  immediate  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  identity,  being 
founded  in  the  mind's  having  diftin£t  ideas,  this 
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affords  us  as  many  felf-evident  propofitions,  as  we 
have  diftinCt.  ideas.  Every  one  that  has  any  know- 
ledge at  all,  has,  as  the  foundation  of  it,  various 
and  diftinft  ideas  :  and  it  is  the  firft  act  of  the 
mind  (without  which,  it  can  never  be  capable  of 
any  knowledge)  to  know  every  one  of  its  ideas  by 
itfelf,  and  diftinguifh  it  from  others.  Every  one 
finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  knows  the  ideas  he  has  \ 
that  he  knows  alfo  when  any  one  is  in  his  un- 
derft anding,  and  what  it  is  ;  and  that  when  more 
than  one  are  there,  he  knows  them  diftinclly  and 
unconfufedly  one  from  another.  Which  always 
being  fo,  (it  being  impolfible  but  that  he  mould 
perceive  what  he  perceives),  he  can  never  be  in 
doubt  when  any  idea  is  in  his  mind,  that  it  is 
there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is  •,  and  that  two  diftincl: 
ideas,  when  they  are  in  his  mind,  are  there,  and 
are  not  one  and  the  fame  idea.  So  that  all  fuch 
affirmations  and  negations,  are  made  without  any 
poflibility  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  hefitation, 
and  mult  neceffarily  be  affented  to  as  foon  as  un- 
derftood  j  that  is,  as  foon  as  we  have  in  our 
minds  determined  ideas,  which  the  terms  in  the 
proportion  ftand  for.  And  therefore  where-ever 
the  mind  with  attention  confiders  any  propofition, 
fo  as  to  perceive  the  two  ideas,  fignified  by  the 
terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  the  other,  to 
be  the  fame  or  different,  it  is  prefently  and  infal- 
libly certain  of  the  truth  of  fuch  a  propofition, 
and  this  equally,  whether  thefe  propofitions  be  in 
terms  ftanding  for  more  general  ideas,  or  fuch  as 
arelefsfo,  v.g.  whether  the  general  idea  of  being 
be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  as  in  this  propofition,  What- 
foever  is,  is ;  or  a  more  particular  idea  be  affirm- 
ed of  itfelf,  as  a  man  is  a  man,  or,  ivhatfoever  is 
ivbite  is  -white:  or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in 
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general  be  denied  of  tiot  being,  which  is  the  only, 
if  I  may  fo  call  it,  idea  different  from  it,  as- in  this 
other  propofition,  //  is  impojfible  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  be  ;  or  any  idea  of  any  particular 
being  be  denied  of  another  different  from  it,  as 
a  man  is  not  a  horfe ;   red  is  not  blue.     The  diffe- 
rence of  the  ideas,  as  foon  as  the  terms  are  un- 
derftood,  makes  the  truth  of  the  propofition  pre- 
fently  vifible,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty 
and  eafmefs  in  the  lefs,  as  well  as  the  more  gene- 
ral propofitions,  and  all  for  the  fame  reafon,  viz, 
becaufe  the  mind  perceives  in  any  ideas,  that  it  has 
the  fame  idea  to  be  the  fame  with  itfelf ;  and  two  dif- 
ferent ideas  to  be  different,  and  not  the  fame.  And 
this  it  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  thefe  ideas  be 
more  or  lefs  general,  abftracl:,  and  comprehen- 
five.     It  is  not  therefore  alone  to  thefe  two  gene- 
ral propolitions,   Whatfoever  is,  is;   and,  //  is  im- 
pojfible for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  this 
fort  of  felf-evidence  belongs  by  any  peculiar  right. 
The  perception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs 
no  more  to  thefe  vague  ideas,  fignified  by  the 
terms  whatfoever  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any 
ether  ideas.    Thefe  two  general  maxims  amount- 
ing to  no  more,  in  fhort,  but  this,   that  the  fame 
is  the  fame,  and  fame  is  not  different,  are  truths 
known  in  more  particular  inftances,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  general  maxims,  and  known  alfo  in  particu- 
lar inftances,  before  thefe  general  maxims  are  e- 
ver  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  from  the 
difcernment  of  the  mind  employed  about  particu- 
lar ideas.     There  is  nothing  more  vifible,  than 
that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  any  proof  or 
reflection  on  either  of  thefe  general  propofitions, 
perceives  fo  clearly,  and  knows  fo  certainly,  that 
the  idea  of  white  is  the  idea  of  white,  and  not  the 
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idea  of  blue;  and  that  the  idea  of  white,  when  it 
is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is  not  abfent,  that 
the  confideration  of  thefe  axioms  can  add  nothing 
to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  its  knowledge.  Juft 
fo  it  is  (as  every  one  may  experiment  in  himfelf ) 
in  all  the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind  :  he  knows 
each  to  be  itfelf,  and  not  to  be  another ;  and  to 
be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away  when  it  is  there, 
with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  greater;  and  there- 
fore the  truth  of  no  general  proportion  can  be 
known  with  a  greater  certainty,  nor  add  any  thing 
to  this.  So  that,  in  refpecl:  of  identity,  our  in- 
tuitive knowledge  reaches  as  far  as  our  ideas.  And 
we  are  capable  of  making  as  many  felf-evident 
propofitions  as  we  have  names  for  diftin£t.  ideas. 
And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whether 
this  propofition,  A  circle  it  a  circle,  be  not  as 
felf-evident  a  propofition,  as  that  confiding  of 
more  general  terms,  Whatfoever  it,  it:  and  again, 
whether  this  propofition,  Blue  is  not  red,  be  not 
a  propofition  that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt 
of,  as  foon  as  it  understands  the  words,  than  it 
does  of  that  axiom,  It  is  impojfible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;   and  fo  of  all  the  like. 

$  5.  Secondly,  As  to  co-exifence,  or  fuch  ne- 
ceflary  connection  between  two  ideas,  that  in  the 
fubjet~r.  where  one  of  them  is  fuppofed,  there  the 
other  mud  neceffarily  be  alfo  ;  of  fuch  agreement 
or  difagreement  as  this,  the  mind  has  an  imme- 
diate perception  but  in  very  few  of  them ;  and 
therefore  in  this  fort  we  have  but  very  little  intui- 
tive knowledge.  Nor  are  there  to  be  found  very 
many  propofitions  that  are  felf-evident,  though 
fome  there  are  ;  v.  g.  the  idea  of  filling  a  place 
equal  to  the  contents  of  its  fuperficies,  being  an- 
nexed to  our  idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  felf-evi- 
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dent  propofition,   That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the 
fame  place. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  As  to  the  relations  of  modes,  ma- 
thematicians have  framed  many  axioms  concern- 
ing that  one  relation  of  equality.  As  equals  taken 
from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals  ;  which, 
with  the  reft  of  that  kind,  however  they  are  re- 
ceived for  maxims  by  the  mathematicians,  and  are 
unqueftionable  truths  ;  yet,  I  think,  that  any  one 
who  confiders  them,  will  not  find  that  they  have 
a  clearer  felf-evidence  than  thefe,  that  one  and  one 
are  equal  to  two  ;  that  if  you  take  from  the  five  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  two,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  tivo,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be 
equal.  Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  propo- 
rtions, may  be  found  in  numbers,  which,  at  the 
very  firft  hearing,  fcrce  the  ailent,  and  carry  with 
them  an  equal,  if  not  greater  clearnefs,  than  thole 
mathematical  axioms. 

§  7.  Fourthly,  As  to  real  exiflence,  fince  that 
has  no  connection  with  any  other  of  our  ideas  but 
that  of  ourfelves,  and  of  a  firft  being,  we  have 
in  that,  concerning  the  real  existence  of  all  other 
beings,  not  fo  much  as  demonitrative,  much  lefs 
a  felf-evident  knowledge;  and  therefore  concern- 
ing thofe  there  are  no  maxims. 

§  8.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  confider  what 
influence  thefe  received  maxims  have  upon  the  o- 
ther  parts  of  our  knowledge.  The  rules  eftablilh- 
ed  in  the  fchools,  that  all  reafonings  are  ex  pr<e- 
cognitis  et  pneconce/Jis,  feem  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  other  knowledge  in  thefe  maxims,  and  to 
fuppofe  them  to  be  prscognita ,  whereby,  I  think, 
are  meant  thefe  two  things  :  firft,  that  thefe  axi- 
oms are  thofe  truths  that  are  firft  known  to  the 
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mind.     And,  fecondly,  that  upon  them  the  other 
parts  of  our  knowledge  depend. 

§  9.  Firji,  That  they  are  not  the  tralhs  firji 
knoiun  to  the  mind,  is  evident  to  experience,  as 
Ave  have  fhewn  in  another  place  f.  Who  per- 
ceives not,  that  a  child  certainly  knows  vthat  a 
ft  ranger  is  not  its  mother  ;  that  its  fucking-bottle 
is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he  knows  that  it  is  im~ 
pofftble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be^  and  not  to  be  ?  And 
how  many  truths  are  there  about  numbers,  which 
it  is  obvious  to  obferve  that  the  mind  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with,  and  fully  convinced  of,  before 
it  ever  thought  on  thefe  general  maxims  to  which 
mathematicians,  in  their  arguings,  do  fometimes 
refer  them  ?  Whereof  the  reafon  is  very  plain  : 
for  that  which  makes  the  mind  alTent  to  fuch  pro- 
portions, being  nothing  elfe  but  the  perception 
it  has  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  its  i- 
deas,  according  as  it  finds  them  affirmed  or  de- 
nied one  of  another,  in  words  it  underflands ;  and 
every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  eve- 
ry two  diltincl:  ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the 
fame,  it  muft  neceflarity  follow,  that  fuch  felf- 
cvident  truths  muft  be  iirit  known,  which  confift 
of  ideas  that  are  firfh  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  ideas 
firft  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident,  are  thofe  of  parti- 
cular things,  from  whence,  by  flow  degrees,  the 
underflanding  proceeds  to  fome  {ew  general  ones; 
which  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and  familiar 
objects  of  fenfe,  are  ftttled  in  the  mind,  with  ge- 
neral names  to  them.  Thus  particular  ideas  are 
fir  ft  received  and  diilinguiflicd,  and  fc  knowledge 
got  about  them  •,  and  next  to  them,  the  lefs  ge- 
neral or  fpecific,  which  are  next  to  particular  : 
P   2 
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for  abftraft  ideas  are  not  fo  obvious  or  eafy  to 
children,  or  the  yet  unexercifed  mind,  as  particu- 
lar ones.  If  they  feem  fo  to  grown  men,  it  is 
only  becaufe  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufe  they  are 
made  fo  :  for  when  we  nicely  reflect  upon  them, 
we  fhall  find  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and 
contrivances  of  the  mind,  tbat  carry  difficulty 
with  them,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  offer  themfelves, 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it 
not  require  fome  pains  and  fkill  to  form  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  a  triangle,  (which  is  yet  none  of  the 
moft  abftra£t,  comprehenfive,  and  difficult),  for 
it  muft  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  fcalenon  ;  but  all  and 
none  of  thefe  at  once.  In  effect,  it  is  fomething 
imperfect,  that  cannot  exift ;  an  idea  wherein 
fome  parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconfiftent 
ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  in 
this  imperfect  ftate,  has  need  of  fuch  ideas,  and 
makes  all  the  hafte  to  them  it  can,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  communication  and  enlargement  of 
knowledge  ;  to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very 
much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  reafon  to  fufpec~i 
fuch  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imperfection  ;  at  leaft 
this  is  enough  to  fhew,  that  the  moft  abftract  and 
general  ideas  are  not  thofe  that  the  mind  is  firft 
and  rnoft  eafily  acquainted  with,  nor  fuch  as  its 
earlieft  knowledge  is  converfant  with. 

§  10.  Secondly,  From  what  has  been  faid,  it 
plainly  follows,  that  thefe  magnified  maxims  are 
not  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  o- 
ther  knowledge.  For  if  there  be  a  great  many  c- 
ther  truths,  which  have  as  much  felf-evidence  as 
they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before 
them,  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  be  the  principles 
from  which  we  deduce  all  other  truths.    Is  it  im- 
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poffible  to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three,  but  by  virtue  of  this,  or  fome  fuch  axi- 
om, phi.  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken 
together?  Many  a  one  knows  that  one  and  two 
are  equal  to  three,  without  having  heard  or 
thought  on  that,  or  any  other  axiom,  by  which 
it  might  be  proved ;  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as 
any  other  man  knows,  that  the  ivhole  is  equal  to 
all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and  all  from 
the  fame  reafon  of  felf-evidence  ;  the  equality  of 
thofe  ideas  being  as  vifible  and  certain  to  him  with- 
out that,  or  any  other  axiom,  as  with  it,  it  need- 
ing no  proof  to  make  it  perceived.  Nor  after  the 
knowledge,  that  the  ivhole  is  equal  to  atl  its  parts, 
does  he  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three, 
better  or  more  certainly  than  he  did  before.  For 
if  there  be  any  odds  in  thofe  ideas,  the  whole  and 
parts  are  more  obfcure,  or  at  leaft  more  difficult 
to  be  fettled  in  the  mind,  than  thofe  of  one,  two, 
and  three.  And  indeed,  I  think,  I  may  afk  thefe 
men,  who  will  needs  have  all  knowledge,  befides 
thofe  general  principles  themfelves,  to  depend  on 
general,  innate,  and  felf-evident  principles,  what 
principle  is  requifite  to  prove,  that  one  and  one 
are  two,  that  tavo  and  two  are  four,  that  three 
times  two  prefix  ?  Which  being  known  without 
any  proof,  do  evince,  that  either  all  knowledge 
does  not  depend  on  certain  prtcognita,  or  general 
maxims,  called  principles,  or  clfe  that  thefe  are 
principles;  and  if  thefe  are  to  be  counted  prin- 
ciples, a  great  part  of  numeration  will- be  fo.  To 
which  if  we  add  all  the  felf-evident  proportions 
which  may  be  made  about  all  our  dillinct  ideas, 
principles  will  be  aimoft  infinite,  at  leaft  innume- 
rable, which  men  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  at 
.different  ages ;  and  a  creat  many  of  thefe  innate 
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principles,  they  never  come  to  know  all  their 
lives.  But  whether  they  come  in  view  of  the 
mind  earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that 
they  are  all  known  by  their  native  evidence,  are 
wholly  independent,  receive  no  light,  nor  are  ca- 
pable of  any  proof  one  from  another ;  much  lefs 
the  more  particular  from  the  more  general,  or 
the  more  fimple  from  the  more  compounded  ; 
the  more  fimple  and  lefs  abftracl,  being  the  moft 
familiar,  and  the  eafier  and  earlier  apprehended. 
But  which-everbe  theclearelt  ideas,  the  evidence 
and  certainty  of  all  fuch  propositions  is  in  this, 
that  a  man  fees  the  fame  idea  to  be  the  fame  idea, 
and  infallibly  perceives  two  different  ideas  to  be 
different  ideas.  For  when  a  man  has  in  his  un- 
derstanding the  ideas  of  one  and  of  tivo,  the  idea 
of  yellow  and  the  idea  of  blue,  he  cannot  but  cer- 
tainly know,  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the  idea  of  one, 
and  not  the  idea  of  two  •,  and  that  the  idea  of  yel- 
low is  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue. 
For  a  man  cannot  confound  the  ideas  in  his  mind, 
which  he  has  diftincl :  that  would  be  to  have 
them  confufed  and  diftincl  at  the  fame  time,  which 
is  a  contradiction:  and  to  have  none  diftincl:,  is 
to  have  no  ufe  of  our  faculties,  to  have  no  know- 
ledge at  all.  And  therefore  what  idea  foever  is  af- 
ftrmed  of  itfelf,  or  whatfoever  two  entire  diftincl 
ideas  are  denied  one  of  another,  the  mind  cannot 
but  aflent  to  fuch  a  propofition  as  infallibly  true, 
as  foon  as  it  understands  the  terms,  without  he- 
fitation  or  need  of  proof,  or  regarding  thofe  made 
in  more  general  terms,  and  called  maxims. 

§11.  What  fhall  we  then  fay  ?  Are  thefe  ge- 
neral maxims  of  no  ufe  ?  By  no  means  ;  though 
perhaps  their  ufe  is  not  that  which  it  is  common- 
ly taken  to  be..    But  fince  doubting  in  the  leaft 
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of  what  hath  been  by  fome  men  afcribed  to  thefe 
maxims,  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out  againft,  as 
overturning  the  foundations  of  all  the  fciences» 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  them,  with  re- 
fpedr.  to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  and  examine 
more  particularly  to  what  purpofes  they  ferve, 
and  to  what  not. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already 
faid,  that  they  are  of  no  ufe  to  prove  or  confirm 
lefs  general  felf-evident  propofitions. 

2.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have 
been  the  foundations  whereon  any  fcience  hath 
been  built.  There  is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of 
talk,  propagated  from  fcholaftic  men,  of  fciences, 
and  the  maxims  on  which  they  are  built :  but  it 
has  been  my  ill  luck  never  to  meet  with  any  fuch 
fciences;  much  lefs  any  one  built  upon  thefe  two 
maxims,   What  zr,  is  ;  and,  It  is  impoffible  for  the 

fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  And  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  fhewn  where  any  fuch  fcience  erected 
upon  thefe,  or  any  other  general  axioms,  is  to  be 
found,  and  fhould  be  obliged  to  any  one  who 
would  lay  before  me  the  frame  and  fyftem  of  any 
fcience  fo  built  on  thefe,  or  any  fuch  like  maxims, 
that  could  not  be  fhewn  to  ftand  as  firm  without 
any  confideration  of  them.  I  afk,  whether  thefe 
general  maxims  have  not  the  fame  ufe  in  the  ftu- 
tly  of  divinity,  and  in  theological  queftions,  that 
they  have  in  other  fciences  ?  They  ferve  here 
too,  to  filence  wranglers,  and  put  an  end  to  dif- 
pute.  But,  I  think,  that  no-body  will  therefore 
fay,  that  the  Chriflian  religion  is  built  upon  thefe 
maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  it  is 
derived  from  thefe  principles.  It  is  from  revela- 
tion we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation 
thefe  maxims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to. it. 
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When  we  find  out  an  idea,  by  whofe  intervention 
we  diicover  the  connection  of  two  others,  this  is 
a  revelation  from  God  to  us,  by  the  voice  of  rea- 
fon.  For  we  then  come  to  know  a  truth  that  we 
did  not  know  before.  When  God  declares  any 
truth  to  us,  this  is  a  revelation  to  us  by  the  voice 
of  his  Spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our  know- 
ledge. But  in  neither  of  thefe  do  we  receive  our 
light  or  knowledge  from  maxims.  But  in  the  one 
the  things  themfelves  afford  it,  and  we  fee  the 
truth  in  them  by  perceiving  their  agreement  or 
difagreement.  In  the  other,  God  him felf  affords 
it  immediately  to  us,  and  we  fee  the  truth  of  what 
he  fays  in  his  unerring  veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  ufe  to  help  men  forward  in 
the  advancement  of  fciences,  or  new  difcoveries 
of  yet  unknown  truths.  Mr  Newton,  in  his  ne- 
ver-enough to  be  admired  book,  has  demonftra- 
ted  feveral  propofitions,  which  are  fo  many  new 
truths  before  unknown  to  the  world,  and  are  far- 
ther advances  in  mathematical  knowledge:  but  for 
the  difcovery  of  thefe,  it  was  not  the  general 
maxims,  What  isy  is  ;  or,  The  ivhole  is  bigger  than 
a  party  or  the  like,  that  helped  him.  Thefe  were 
not  the  clues  that  led  him  into  the  difcovery  of 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  thofe  propofitions.  Nor 
was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
demonftrations  •,  but  by  finding  out  intermediate 
ideas,  that  fhewed  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  the  ideas,  as  expreffed  in  the  propofitions  he 
demonftrated.  This  is  the  greateft  exercife  and 
improvement  of  human  underftanding  in  the  en- 
larging of  knowledge,  and  advancing  the  fciences; 
wherein  they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  help 
from  the  contemplation  of  thefe,  or  the  like  magnifi- 
ed maxims.  Would  thofe  who  have  this  traditional 
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admiration  of  thefe  propofitions,  that  they  think 
no  ftep  can  be  made  in  knowledge  without  the  fup- 
port  of  an  axiom,  no  ftone  laid  in  the  building 
of  the  fciences  without  a  general  maxim,  but  di- 
ftinguifh  between  the  method  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  of  communicating,  between  the  me- 
thod of  raifing  any  fcience,  and  that  of  teaching 
it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is  advanced,  they  would 
fee  that  thofe  general  maxims  were  not  the  foun- 
dations on  which  the  firfl  difcoverers  raifed  their 
admirable  ftrutlures,  nor  the  keys  that  unlocked 
and  opened  thofe  fecrets  of  knowledge.  Though 
afterwards,  when  fchools  were  erected,  and  fci- 
ences had  their  profeflbrs  to  teach  what  others 
had  found  out,  they  often  made  ufe  of  maxims, 
i.  e.  laid  down  certain  propofitions  which  were 
felf-evident,  or  to  be  received  for  true,  which  be- 
ing fettled  in  the  minds  of  their  fcholars,  as  un- 
queftionable  verities,  they  on  occafion  made  ufe 
of,  to  convince  them  of  truths  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  that  were  not  fo  familiar  to  their  minds 
as  thofe  general  axioms  which  had  before  been 
inculcated  to  them,  and  carefully  fettled  in  their 
minds.  Though  thefe  particular  inftances,  when 
well  reflected  on,  are  no  lefs  felf-evident  to  the 
underftanding,  than  the  general  maxims  brought 
to  confirm  them  :  and  it  was  in  thofe  particular 
inftances,  that  the  firft  difcoverer  found  the  truth, 
without  the  help  of  the  general  maxims  :  and  fo 
may  any  one  elfe  do,  who  with  attention  confi- 
ders  them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of 
maxims. 

(1.)  They  are  of  ufe,  as  has  been  obferved,  in 
the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  fciences,  as  far 
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as  they  are  advanced  •,  but  of  little  or  none  in  ad- 
vancing them  farther. 

(•2.)  They  are  of  ufe  in  difputes,  for  the  filen- 
chig  of  obftinate  wranglers,  and  bringing  thofe 
contefts  to  fome  conclufion.  Whether  a  need  of 
them  to  that  end,  came  not  in,  in  the  manner 
following,  I  creave  leave  to  inquire.  The  fchools 
having  made  difputation  the  touch-ftone  of  mens 
abilities,  and  the  criterion  of  knowledge,  adjudged 
victory  to  him  that  kept  the  field;  and  he  that 
had  the  laft  word,  was  concluded  to  have  the  bet- 
ter of  the  argument,  if  not  of  the  caffe.  But  be- 
caufe  by  this  means  there  was  like  to  be  no  deci- 
fion  between  fkilful  combatants,  whilfl  one  never 
failed  of  a  meduis  terminus  to  prove  anv  propor- 
tion, and  the  other  could  as  conftantly,  without, 
cr  with  a  diftinction,  deny  the  major  or  minor  : 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be,  the  running 
out  of  difputes  into  an  endlefs  train  of  fyllogifms, 
certain  general  propofitions,  moft  of  them  indeed 
felf-evident,  were  introduced  into  the  fchools  ; 
which  being  fuch  as  all  men  allowed  and  agreed 
in,  were  looked  en  as  general  meafures  of  truth, 
and  ferved  inftead  of  principles,  (where  the  dil- 
putants  had  not  laid  down  any  other  between 
them),  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and 
which  muff,  not  be  receded  frcm  by  either  fide. 
And  thus  thefe  maxims  getting  the  name  of  prin- 
ciples, beyond  which  men  in  difpute  could  not 
retreat,  were  ly  miftake  taken  to  be  originals 
and  fources  frcm  whence  all  knowledge  began* 
and  the  foundations  whereon  the  fciences  were 
built  j  becaufe  when  in  their  difputes  they  came 
to  any  of  thefe,  they  ftopped  there,  and  went  no 
farther,  the  matter  was  determined.  But  how 
much  this  is  a  miftake,  hath  been  already  fhewn. 
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This  method  of  the  fchools,  which  hath  been 
thought  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced, 
as  I  fuppofe,  the  like  ufe  of  thefe  maxims,  into  a 
great  part  of  converfation  out  of  the  fchools,  to 
flop  the  mouths  of  cavillers,  whom  any  one  is 
excufed  from  arguing  any  longer  with,  when  they 
deny  thefe  general  felf- evident  principles  received 
by  all  reafonable  men,  who  have  once  thought  of 
them ;  but  yet  their  ufe  herein  is  but  to  put  an 
end  to  wrangling.  They  in  truth,  when  urged 
in  fuch  cafes,  teach  nothing  :  that  is  already  done 
by  the  intermediate  ideas  made  ufe  of  in  the  de- 
bate, whofe  connection  may  be  feen  without  the 
help  of  thofe  maxims,  and  fo  the  truth  known 
before  the  maxim  is  produced,  and  the  argument 
brought  to  a  firft  principle.  Men  would  give  off* 
a  wrong  argument  before  it  came  to  that,  if  in 
their  difputes  they  propofedto  themfelvesthc  find- 
ing and  embracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  contefl  for 
victory.  And  thus  maxims  have  their  ufe  to  put 
a  flop  to  their  perverfenefs,  whofe  ingenuity  mould 
have  yielded  fooner.  But  the  method  of  the 
fchools  having  allowed  and  encouraged  men  to 
oppofe  and  refill  evident  truth,  till  they  are  baffled, 
i.  e.  till  they  are  reduced  to  contradicl  themfelves, 
or  fomc  eflablifhed  principle  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  fhould  not,  in  civil  converfation,  be  afha- 
medof  that  which  in  the  fchools  is  counted  a  vir- 
tue and  a  glory;  viz.  obflinately  to  maintain  that 
fide  of  the  queflion  they  have  chofen,  whether 
true  or  falfe,  to  the  laft  extremity,  even  after  con- 
viction. A  ltrange  way  to  attain  truth  and  know- 
ledge; and  that  which  I  think  the  rational  part  of 
mankind,  not  corrupted  by  education,  could  fcarce 
believe  fhould  ever  be  admitted  amongfl  the  lovers 
of  truth,  and  fludents  of  religion  or  nature,  or 
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introduced  into  the  feminaries  of  thofe  who  are  to 
propagate  the  truths  of  religion  or  philofophy  a- 
mongitthe  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  How  much 
fuch  a  way  of  learning  is  likely  to  turn  young 
mens  minds  from  the  fincere  fearch  and  love  of 
truth  ;  nay,  and  to  make  them  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  fuch  thing,  or  at  leaft  worth  the  ad- 
hering to,  I  fhall  not  now  inquire.  This,  I  think, 
that  bating  thofe  places  which  brought  the  Peri- 
patetic philofophy  into  their  fchools,  where  it  con- 
tinued many  ages,  without  teaching  the  world 
any  thing  but  the  art  of  wrangling;  thefe  maxims 
were  no-where  thought  the  foundations  on  which 
the  fciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

As  to  thefe  general  maxims  therefore,  they  are, 
as  I  have  faid,  of  great  ufe  in  difputes,  tojlop  the 
mouths  of  wranglers ;  but  not  of  much  ufe  to  the 
difcovery  of  unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind 
forwards  in  its  fearch  after  knowledge:  for  who- 
ever began  to  build  his  knowledge  on  this  general 
propofition,  What  is  is  ;  or,  it  is  impofftble  for  the 
fame  thing  to  bes  and  not  to  be  ;  and  from  either 
of  thefe,  as  from  a  principle  of  fcience,  deduced 
a  fyftem  of  ufeful  knowledge  •,  wrong  opinions  of- 
ten involving  contradictions,  one  of  thefe  maxims, 
as  a  touchftone,  may  ferve  well  to  fhew  whither 
they  lead.  But  yet,  however  fit  to  lay  open  the 
abfurdity  or  miftake  of  a  man's  reafoning  or  opi- 
nion, they  are  of  very  little  ufe  for  enlightening 
the  understanding  ;  and  it  will  not  be  found,  that 
the  mind  receives  much  help  from  them  in  its  pro- 
grefs  in  knowledge  ;  which  would  be  neither  lefs, 
nor  lefs  certain,  were  thefe  two  general  propor- 
tions never  thought  on.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  faid, 
they  fometimes  ferve  in  argumentation  to  ftop'a 
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wrangler's  mouth,  by  (hewing  the  abfurdity  of 
what  he  faith,  and  by  expofing  him  to  the  ihame 
of  contradicting  what  all  the  world  knows,  and 
he  himfelf  cannot  but  own  to  be  true.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  (hew  a  man  that  he  is  in  an  error, 
and  another  to  put  him  in  pofTeilion  of  truth  ;  and 
1  would  fain  know  what  truths  thefe  two  propo- 
rtions are  able  to  teach,  and  by  their  influence 
make  us  know,  which  we  did  not  know  before, 
or  could  not  know  without  them.  Let  us  rea- 
fon  from  them  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only 
about  identical  predications,  and  influence,  if  any 
at  all,  none  but  fuch.  Each  particular  propofi- 
tion  concerning  identity  or  diverfity,  is  as  clear- 
ly and  certainly  known  in  itfelf,  if  attended  to,  as 
either  of  thefe  general  ones  ;  only  thefe  general 
ones,  as  ferving  in  all  cafes,  are  therefore  more 
inculcated  and  infilled  on.  As  to  other  lei's  ge- 
neral maxims,  many  of  them  are  no  more  than 
bare  verbal  proportions,  and  teach  us  nothing 
but  the  refpeel  and  import  of  names  one  to  ano- 
ther. The  whole  is  equal  to  all  lis  parts:  what 
real  truth,  I  lefeech  you,  does  it  teach  us?  What 
more  is  contained  in  that  maxim,  than  what  the 
fignification  of  the  word  totum,  or  the  whole,  does 
of  itfelf  import  ?  And  he  that  knows  that  the 
word  whole  (lands  for  what  is  made  up  of  all  its 
parts,  knows  very  little  lefs,  than  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts.  And  upon  the  fame 
ground,  I  think  that  this  proportion,  A  hill  is 
higher  than  a  valley,  and  feveral  the  like,  may  al- 
fo  pafs  for  maxims.  Eut  yet  mailers  of  mathe- 
matics, whin  they  would,  as  teachers  of  what 
they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  fcience,  do  not 
without  reafon  place  this,  and  fome  other  fuch 
maxims,  at  the  entrance  of  their  fvilems,  that 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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their  fcholars,  having  in  the  beginning  perfectly 
acquainted  their  thoughts  with  thefe  propofitions 
made  in  fuch  general  terms,  may  be  ufed  to  make 
fuch  reflections,  and  have  thefe  more  general  pro- 
pofitions, as  formed  rules  and  fayings,  ready  to 
apply  to  all  particular  cafes.  Not  that  if  they  be  e- 
qually  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and  evident 
than  the  particular  inftances  they  are  brought  to 
confirm:  but  that  being  more  familiar  to  the 
mind,  the  very  naming  them  is  enough  to  fatif- 
fy  the  underftandiug.  But  this,  I  fay,  is  more 
from  our  cuftom  of  ufing  them,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  they  have  got  in  our  minds,  by  our  often 
thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  different  evidence 
of  the  things.  But  before  cuftom  has  fettled  me- 
thods of  thinking  and  reafoning  in  our  minds,  I 
am  apt  to  imagine  it  is  quite  otherwife  ;  and  that 
the  child,  when  a  part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away, 
knows  it  better  in  that  particular  inftance,  than 
by  this  general  propofition,  The  whole  is  equal  to 
all  its  parts  ;  and  that  if  one  of  thefe  have  need 
to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other,  the  general 
has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind  by  the  par- 
ticular, than  the  particular  by  the  general.  For  in 
particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  lo  fpreads 
itfelf,  by  degrees,  to  generals  ;  though  afterwards 
the  mind  takes  the  quite  contrary  courfe,  and 
having  drawn  its  knowledge  into  as  general  pro- 
pofitions as  it  can,  makes  thofe  familiar  to  its 
thoughts,  and  accuftoms  itfelf  to  have  recourfe 
to  them,  as  to  the  itandardsof  truth  and  falfehood. 
By  which  familiar  ufe  of  them,  as  rules  to  mea- 
fure  the  truth  of  other  propofitions,  it  comes  in 
time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  propofi- 
tions have  their  truth  and  evidence  from  their 
conformity  to  thefe  more  general  ones,  which, 
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and  argumentation,  are  fo  frequently  urged,  and 
conftantly  admitted.  And  this  I  think  to  be  the 
reafon  why,  among  fo  many  felf-evident  propor- 
tions, the  moft  general  only  haye  had  the  title  of 
maxims. 

§  12.  One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  obferve  concerning  thefe  general  ma- 
xims, that  they  are  fo  far  from  improving  or  efta- 
blifning  our  minds  in  true  knowledge,  that  if  our 
notions  be  wrong,  loofe,  or  uniteady,  and  we 
refign  up  our  thoughts  to  the  found  of  words, 
rather  that  fix  them  on  fettled  determined  ideas 
of  things;  I  fay,  thefe  general  maxims  will  ferve 
to  confirm  us  in  miftakes  ;  and  in  fuch  a  way  of 
ufe  of  words  which  is  moft  Common,  will  ferve 
to  prove  contradictions  :  v.  g.  he  that,  with  Des 
Cartes,  fhall  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  what  he 
calls  body,  to  be  nothing  but  extenfion,  may  ea- 
fily  demonftrate,  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.  e. 
no  fpace  void  of  body,  by  this  maxim,  What  is, 
is  :  for  the  idea  to  which  he  annexes  the  name 
body,  being  bare  extenfion,  his  knowledge  that 
fpace  cannot  be  without  body  is  certain  :  for  he 
knows  his  own  idea  of  extenfion  clearly  and  di- 
ftinctly,  and  knows  that  it  is  ivhat  it  is,  and  not 
another  idea,  though  it  be  called  by  thefe  three 
names,  extenfion,  body,  fpace.  Which  three  words 
ftanding  for  one  and  the  fame  idea,  may,  no  doubt, 
with  the  fame  evidence  and  certainty,  be  affirmed 
one  of  another,  as  each  of  itfelf:  and  it  is  ascertain, 
that  whilft  I  ufe  them  all  to  ftand  for  one  and  the 
fame  idea,  this  predication  is  as  true  and  identical 
in  its  fignification,  that  fpace  is  body,  as  this  predi- 
cation is  true  and  identical,  that  body  is  body,  both 
in  fignification  and  found. 
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§  13.  But  if  another  ihall  come,  and  make  to 
himfelf  another  idea,  different  from  Des  Cartes's, 
of  the  thing,  which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,  he 
calls  by  the  fame  name  body,  and  make  his  idea, 
which  he  expreffes  by  the  word  body,  to  be  of  a 
thing  that  hath  both  extenfion  and  folidity  toge- 
ther, he  will  as  eafily  demonftrate,  that  there 
may  be  a  vacuum^  or  fpace  without  a  body,  as 
Des  Cartes  demonftrated  the  contrary.  Becaufe 
the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  fpace,  being 
barely  the  fimple  one  of  extenfion ;  and  the  idea, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  body,  being  the  com- 
plex idea  of  extenfion  and  reffiibility,  or  folidity, 
together  in  the  fame  fubjett,  thefe  two  ideas  are 
not  exactly  one  and  the  fame,  but  in  the  under- 
standing as  diftintt,  as  the  ideas  of  one  and  two, 
white  and  black,  or  as  of  corporiety  and  humanity, 
if  I  may  ufe  thofe  barbarous  terms  :  and  therefore 
the  predication  of  them  in  our  minds,  or  in  words 
ftanding  for  them,  is  not  identical,  but  the  nega- 
tion of  them  one  of  another  •,  viz.  this  propo- 
rtion, extenfion,  or  fpace,  is  not  body,  is  as  true 
and  evidently  certain,  as  this  maxim,  It  is  impof- 
fiblefor  the  fume  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make 
any  proportion. 

§  14.  But  yet,  though  both  thefe  propofitions, 
as  you  fee,  may  be  equally  demonftrated,  viz. 
that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  and  that  there  can- 
not be  a  vacuum,  by  thefe  two  certain  principles, 
via*  What  is,  is  ;  and,  the  fame  thing  cannot  be, 
and  be ;  yet  neither  of  thefe  principles  will  ferve 
to  prove  to  us,  that  any,  or  what  bodies  do  ex- 
iit  :  for  that  we  are  left  to  our  fenfes,  to  difco- 
vtx  to  us  as  far  as  they  can.  Thofe  univerfal  and 
felf-evident  principles,  being  only  our  conftant, 
clear,  and  diltind  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas, 
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more  general  or  comprehenfive,  can  allure  us  of 
nothing  that  paffes  without  the  mind  ;  their  cer- 
tainty is  founded  only  upon  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  each  idea  by  itfelf,  and  of  its  diftinction 
from  others ;  about  which  we  cannot  be  miflaken 
whilft  they  are  in  our  minds,  though  we  may,  and 
often  are  miftaken,  when  we  retain  the  names  with- 
out the  ideas  j  or  ufe  them  confufedly,  fometimes 
for  one,  and  fometimes  for  another  idea.  In  which 
cafes,  the  force  of  thefe  axioms,  reaching  only  to 
the  found,  and  not  the  fignification  of  the  words, 
ferves  only  to  lead  us  into  confufion,  miftake,  and 
error.  It  is  to  {hew  men,  that  thefe  maxims, 
however  cried  up  for  the  great  guards  of  truth, 
will  not  fecure  them  from  error  in  a  carelefs,  loofe 
ufe  of  their  words,  that-i,  have  made  this  remark. 
In  all  that  is  here  fuggefted  concerning  their  little 
ufe  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  or  dange- 
rous ufe  in  undetermined  ideas,  I  have  been  far 
enough  from  faying  or  intending  they  mould  be 
laid  afide,  as  fome  have  been  too  forward  to  charge 
me.  I  aJirm  them  to  be  truths,  felf-evident 
truths  ;  and  fo  cannot  be  laid  afide.  As  far  as 
their  influence  will  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  endea- 
vour, nor  will  I  attempt  to  abridge  it.  But  yet, 
without  any  injury  to  truth  or  knowledge,  I  may 
have  reafon  to  think  their  ufe  is  not  anfwerable 
to  the  great  ftrefs  which  feems  to  be  laid  on  them, 
and  I  may  warn  men  not  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of 
them,  for  the  confirming  themfelves  in  errors. 

^  15.  But  let  them  be  of  what  ufe  they  will  in 
verbal  proportions,  they  cannot  difcover  or  prove 
to  us  the  leafl  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fubftan- 
ccs,  as  they  are  found  and  exilt  without  us,  any 
farther  than  grounded  on  experience.  And  though 
the  confequence  of  thefe  two  proportions,  ( 
0.3 
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principles,  be  very  clear,  and  their  ufe  not  dan- 
gerous or  hurtful,  in  the  probation  of  fuch  things, 
wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them  for  proof, 
but  fuch  as  are  clear  by  themfelves  without  them, 
•viz.  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and  known 
by  the  names  that  (land  for  them  :  yet  when  thefe 
principles,  viz.  What  isy  is ;  and,  it  is  impojfible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be>  and  not  to  be,  are  made 
ufe  of  in  the  probation  of  propofitions,  wherein, 
are  words  (landing  for  complex  ideas,  v.  g.  man> 
horfe9  gold,  virtue;  there  they  are  of  infinite  dan- 
ger, and  moil  commonly  make  men  receive  and 
retain  falfehood  formanifeft  truth,  and  uncertainty' 
for  demonstration :  upon  which  follow  error, 
obftinacy,  and  all  the  mifchiefs  that  can  happen 
from  wrong  reafoning.  The  reafon  whereof  is  not, 
that  thefe  principles  are  lefs  true,  or  of  lefs  force 
in  proving  propofitions  made  of  terms  Handing 
for  complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propofitions 
are  about  fimple  ideas.  But  becaufe  men  miltake 
generally,  thinking  that  where  the  fame  terms  are 
preferved,  the  propofitions  are  about  the  fame 
things,  though  the  ideas  they  {land  for  are  in 
truth  different :  therefore  thefe  maxims  are  made 
ufe  of  to  fupport  thofe,  which  in  found  and  ap- 
pearance are  contradictory  propofitions ;  as  is 
clear  in  the  demonstrations  above  mentioned  a- 
bout  a  vacuum.  So  that  -whilit  men  take  words 
for  things,  as  ufually  they  do,  thefe  maxims  may 
and  do  commonly  ferve  to  prove  contradictory 
propofitions  :  as  fhall  yet  be  farther  made  matu- 
re ft. 

§  \6.  For  inftance  :  let  man  be  that  concern- 
ing which  you  would  by  thefe  firft  principles  de- 
monftrate  any  thing,  and  we  fhall  fee,  that  fo  far 
as  demonftration  is  by  thefe  principles,  it  is  only 
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verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain  univerfai  true 
proportion,  or  knowledge  of  any  being  exiiling 
without  us.  Fir/I,  A  child  having  framed  the 
idea  of  a  man,  it  is  probable,  that  his  idea  is  juft 
like  that  picture  which  the  painter  makes  of  the 
vifible  appearances  joined  together ;  and  fuch  a 
complication  of  ideas  together  in  his  underltand- 
ing,  makes  up  the  fingle  complex  idea  which  he 
calis  matiy  whereof  white  or  fiefh-colour  in  Eng- 
land being  one,  the  child  can  demonstrate  to  you, 
that  a  negro  is  not  a  man,  becaufe  white  colour 
was  one  of  the  conftant  fimple  ideas  of  the  com- 
plex idea  he  calls  man  :  and  therefore  he  can  de- 
monftrate  by  the  principle,  It  is  impojfible  for  the 
fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  a  negro  is  not 
a  man ;  the  foundation  of  his  certainty  being  not 
that  univerfai  proposition,  which  perhaps  he  ne- 
ver heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  diitinct 
perception  he  hath  of  his  own  fimple  ideas  of 
Mack  and  white,  which  he  cannot  be  perfuaded 
to  take,  nor  can  ever  miftake  one  for  another, 
whether  he  knows  that  maxim  or  no  :  and  to  this 
child,  or  any  one  who  hath  fuch  an  idea,  which 
he  calls  man,  can  you  never  demonstrate  that  a  man 
hath  a  foul,  becaufe  his  idea  of  man  includes  no 
fuch  notion  or  idea  in  it.  And  therefore  to  him, 
the  principle  of  what  is,  is,  proves  not  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  it  depends  upon  collection  and  obferva- 
tion,  by  which  he  is  to  make  his  complex  idea 
called  man. 

§  17.  Secondly,  Another  that  hath  gone  farther 
in  framing  and  collecting  the  idea  he  calls  man, 
and  to  the  outward  fhape  adds  laughter  and  rational 
difcourfe, may  demonftrate,  that  infants  and  change- 
lings are  no  men,  by  this  maxim,  It  is  impofjible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  bci  and  not  to  he  :  and  1  have 
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difcourfed  with  very  rational  men,  who  have  ac- 
tually denied  that  they  are  men. 

§  18.  Thirdly,  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the 
complex  idea  which  he  calls  man,  only  out  of  the 
ideas  of  body  in  general,  and  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage and  reafon,  and  leaves  out  the  fhape  whol- 
ly: this  man  is  able  to  demonftrate,  that  a  man 
may  have  no  hands,  but  be  quadrupes,  neither 
of  thofe  being  included  in  his  idea  of  man  ;  and 
in  whatever  body  or  fhape  he  found  fpeech  and 
reafon  joined,  that  was  a  man  :  becaufe  having  a 
clear  knowledge  of  fuch  a  complex  idea,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  what  is,    is. 

}  19.  So  that,  if  rightly  confidered,  I  think 
we  may  fay,  that  where  our  ideas  are  determined 
in  our  minds,  and  have  annexed  to  them  by  us 
known  and  fteady  names  under  thofe  fettled  de- 
terminations, there  is  little  need,  or  no  ufe  at  all 
of  thefe  maxims,  to  prove  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  of  them.  He  that  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  fuch  propofitions, 
w-ithout  the  help  of  thefe,  and  the  like  maxims, 
will  not  be  helped  by  thefe  maxims  to  do  it :  fince 
he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  the  truth  of  thefe 
maxims  themfelves  without  proof,  if  he  cannot 
know  the  truth  of  others  without  proof,  which 
are  as  felf-evident  as  thefe.  Upon  this  ground 
it  is,  that  intuitive  knowledge  neither  requires 
nor  admits  any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more  than 
another.  He  that  will  fuppofe  it  does,  takes 
away  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  certain- 
ty :  and  he  that  needs  any  proof  to  make  him 
certain,  and  give  his  afient  to  this  proportion, 
that  two  are  equal  to  two,  will  alfo  have  need  of  a 
proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is,  is.  He 
that  needs  a  probation  to  convince  him,  that  two 
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are  not  three,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle 
is  not  a  circle,  Sec.  or  any  other  two  determined 
diftindr,  ideas  are  not  one  and  the  fame,  Will  need 
alfo  a  demonftration  to  convince  him,  that  it  is 
impojfible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

§  20.  And  as  thefe  maxims  are  of  little  ufe 
where  we  have  determined  ideas,  fo  they  are,  as 
1  have  fhewed.,  01  dangerous  ufe  where  our  ideas  are 
not  determined  \  and  where  we  ufe  words  that  are 
not  annexed  to  determined  ideas,  but  fucli  as  are 
of  a  loofe  and  wandering  fignification,  fometimes 
Handing  for  one,  and  fometimes  for  another  idea: 
from  which  follows  miftake  and  error,  which 
thefe  maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to  eftablifh  pro- 
pofitions,  wherein  the  terms  ftandfer  undetermi- 
ned ideas)  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and  rivet. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

O/Trifling    Propositions. 

§  I.  Some  proportions  bring  no  incfeafe  to  our  know- 
ledge. §  2,  3.  As,  firfl,  identical  proportions. 
$4.  Secondly ,  When  a  part  of  any  complex  idea  is 
predicated  of  the  whole.  $  5.  As  part  of  the  defi- 
nition  of  the  term  defined.  \  6.  Infiance,  man 
and  palfrey.  §7.  For  this  teaches  but  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  ivords.  §  8.  But  no  real  knowledge. 
§  9.  General  propoftions  concerning  fubfiances,  are 
often  trifling.  §  10.  And  why.  §11.  Thirdly, 
Ufing  ivords  variously,  is  trifling  with  them. 
§  12.  Marks  of  verbal  propoftions.  Firfl,  Pre- 
dication in  abjtratl.  §  13.  Secondly,  A  part  of 
the  definition  predicated  of  any  term. 

\  1.  TT7Hether  the  maxims  treated  of  in  the 
\  t  foregoing  chapter,  be  of  that  ufe  to 
real  knowledge  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  I  leave 
to  be  confidered.  This,  I  think,  may  confidently 
be  affirmed,  that  there  are  univerfal  propofitions, 
which,  though  they  be  certainly  true,  yet  they 
add  no  light  to  our  underftandings,  bring  no  in- 
creafe  to  our  knowledge.     Such  are, 

§2.  Firft,  All  purely  identical '  propcfstions.  Thefe 
obvioufly,  and  at  firft  Llufh,  appear  to  con- 
tain no  inftruction  in  them  :  for  when  we  affirm 
the  faid  term  of  itfelf,  whether  it  be  barely  ver- 
bal, or  whether  it  contains  any  clear  and  real  idea, 
it  fhews  us  nothing  but  what  we  muft  certainly 
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know  before,  whether  fuch  a  propofition  be  ei- 
ther made  by,  or  propofed  to  us.  Indeed,  that 
moil  general  one,  what  is,  is,  may  ferve  fome- 
times  to  fhew  a  man  the  abfurdity  he  is  guilty  of, 
when  by  circumlocution,  or  equivocal  terms,  he 
would,  in  particular  inftances,  deny  the  fame 
thing  of  itfelf;  becaufe  no-body  will  fo  openly 
bid  defiance  to  common  fenfe,  as  to  alarm  vifible 
and  dire£t  contradictions  in  plain  words  :  or  if  he 
does,  a  man  is  excufed  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther 
difcourfe  with  him.  But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay, 
that  neither  that  received  maxim,  nor  any  other 
identical  propofition,  teaches  us  any  thing  :  and 
though  in  fuch  kind  of  propositions,  this  great 
and  magnified  maxim,  boafted  to  be  the  foundation 
of  demonftration,  may  be,  and  often  is  made  ufe 
of  to  confirm  them,  yet  all  it  proves,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  the  fame  word  may,  with 
great  certainty,  be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  without 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  fuch  propofition  ; 
and,  let  me  add  alfo,  without  any  real  knowledge. 
§  3.  For  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  per- 
fon,  who  can  but  make  a  propofition,  and  knows 
what  he  means  when  he  fays,  Ay  or  No,  may 
make  a  million  of  propofitions,  of  whofe  truths 
he  may  be  infallibly  certain,  and  yet  not  know 
one  thing  in  the  world  thereby  ;  v.  g.  What  is  a 
foul,  is  a  foul ;  or  a  foul  is  a  foul ;  afpirit  is  a  fpi- 
rit ;  a  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,  &c.  Thefe  all  being 
equivalent  to  this  propofition,  viz.  What  is,  is  ; 
i.  e.  ivhat  hath  exijlence,  hath  exijlence  ;  or  ivht 
hath  a  foul,  hath  a  foul.  What  is  this  more  than 
trifling  with  words  r"  It  is  but  like  a  monkey 
fhifting  his  oyfter  from  one  hand  to  the  other ; 
and  had  he  had  but  words,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
faid,  Oyfter  in  right  hand  is  fubjecl,  and  oyfte* 
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in  left  hand  is  predicate  :  and  fo  might  have  ni2tie 
a  felf-evident  propofttion  of  oyfter,  /'.  e.  oyjler  is 
cxfler  ;  and  yet  with  all  this,  not  have  been  one 
whit  the  wifer,  or  more  knowing  :  and  that  way 
of  handling  the  matter,  would  much  at  one  have 
fatisfied  the  monkey's  hunger,  or  a  man's  under- 
flanding  ;  and  they  two  would  have  improved  in. 
knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  fome,  who,  becaufe  identical 
proportions  are  felf-evident,  fnew  a  great  con- 
cern for  them,  and  think  they  do  great  fervice  to 
philofophy  by  crying  them  up,  as  if  in  them  was 
contained  all  knowledge,  and  the  underftanding 
were  led  into  all  truth  by  them  only.     I  grant,   as 
forwardly  as  any    one,    that  they   are   all    true, 
and  felf-evident.     I  grant  farther,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the  faculty  we 
have  of  perceiving  the  fame  idea  to  be  the  fame, 
and  of  difcerning  it  from  thofe  that  are  different, 
as  I  have  (hewn  in  the  foregoing  chapter.     But 
how  that  vindicates  the  making  ufe  of  identical 
proportions,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge, 
from  the  imputation  of  trifling,  I  do  not  fee.  Let 
any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pbaies,  that  the 
nvill  is  the  will,  or  lay  what  ftrefs  on  it  he  thinks 
fit-,  of  what  ufe  is  this,  and  an  infinite  the  like 
proportions,  for  the  enlarging  our  knowledge  ? 
Let  a  man  abound,  as  much  as  the  plenty  of  words 
which   he  has  will  permit  him,  in  fuel)  propor- 
tions as  thefe  ;  A  law  is  a  law,  and  obligation  is  ob- 
ligation ;    right    is    right,    and    wrong    is  wrong  ,- 
will  thefe  and  the  like  ever  help  him  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with*  ethics  ?  or  inftruft  him  or  others 
in  the  knowledge  of  morality  ?    Thofe  who  know 
not,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  right, 
and  what  is  wrone,  nor  the  meafures  of  them, 
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can  with  as  much  affurance  make,  and  infallibly 
know  the  truth  of  thefe  and  all  fuch  propofitions, 
as  he  that  is  bed  inftructed  in  morality  can  do. 
But  what  advance  do  fuch  propofitions  give  in 
the  knowledge  of  any  thing  neceffary  or  ufeful 
for  their  conduct  ? 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  lefs  than  trifle, 
who  for  the  enlightening  the  underflanding  in  any 
part  of  knowledge,  mould  be  bufy  with  identical 
propofitions,  and  infill  on  fuch  maxims  as  thefe  ; 
Sub/lance  is  fubflancey  and  body  is  body  ;   a  vacuum 
is  a  vacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a  vortex  ;  a  centaur 
is  a  centaury  and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,   &c.      For 
thefe,  and  all  fuch,  are  equally  true,  equally  cer- 
tain, and  equally  felf-evident.     But  yet  they  can- 
not but  be  counted  trifling,  when  made  ufe  of 
as  principles  of  inftru£lion,  and  itrefs  laid  on  them 
as  helps  to  knowledge;  lince  they  teach  nothing 
but  what  every  one,  who  is  capable  of  difcourfe, 
knows  without  being  told,    viz.    that  the  fame 
term  is  the  fame  term,  and  the  fame  idea  the  fame 
idea.      And  upon  this  account  it  was  that  I  for-- 
merly  did,   and  do  dill  think,  the  offering  and  in- 
culcating fucb  propofitions,  in  order  to  give  the 
underflanding  any  new  light  or   inlet   into   the 
knowledge  of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Inllruclion  lies  in  fomething  very  different ;  and 
he  that  would  enlarge  his  own,  or  another's  mind, 
to  truths  he  does  not  yet  know,  muft  find  out  in- 
termediate ideas ;  and  then  lay  them  in  fuch  or- 
der one  by  another,  that  the  underflanding  may 
fee  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  thofe  in 
quellion.  Propofitions  that  do  this  are  inflrudlive: 
but  they  are  far  from  fuch  as  affirm  the  fame  term  of 
itfelf ;  which  is  no  way  to  advance  one's  felf  or 
others  in  any  fort  of  knowledge.  It  no  more  helps 
Vol.  III.  R 
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to  that,  than  it  would  help  any  one,  in  his  learn- 
ing to  read,  to  have  fuch  propositions  as  thefe  in- 
culcated to  him,  an  A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B  ; 
which  a  man  may  know  as  well  as  any  fchool- 
mafter,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  read  a  word  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  thefe,  or  any  fuch  identical 
propofitions,  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the  flcill 
of  reading,  let  him  make  what  ufe  of  them  he  can. 

If  thofe  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling 
propofitions,  had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  pains 
to  underitand  what  I  had  above  writ  in  very  plain 
Englifh,  they  could  not  but  have  feen,  that  by 
identical  propofitions ,  I  mean  only  fuch  wherein 
the  fame  term  importing  the  fame  idea,  is  affirm- 
ed of  itfelf :  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper  figni- 
fication  of  identical  propofitions  ;  and  concerning 
all  fuch,  I  think  I  may  continue  fafely  to  fay, 
that  to  propofe  them  as  inftruttjve,  is  no  better 
than  trilling.  For  no  one  who  has  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  can  mifs  them,  where  it  is  neceflary  they 
fhould  be  taken  notice  of;  nor  doubt  of  their 
truth,  when  he  does  take  notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  propofitions  identical,  where- 
in the  fame  term  is  not  affirmed  of  itfelf,  whether 
they  fpeak  more  properly  than  I,  others  muft 
judge:  this  is  certain,  all  that  they  fay  of  propo- 
fitions that  are  not  identical,  in  my  fenfe,  con- 
cerns not  me,  nor  what  I  have  faid  ;  all  that  I 
have  faid  relating  to  thofe  propofitions,  wherein 
the  fame  term  is  affirmed  of  itfelf.  And  I  would 
fain  fee  an  inftance,  wherein  any  fuch  can  be 
made  ufe  of,  to  the  advantage  and  improvement 
of  any  one's  knowledge.  Inltances  of  other  kinds, 
whatever  ufe  maybe  made  of  them,  concern  not 
me,  as  not  being  fuch  as  I  call  identical. 

§  4.  Secondly,  Another  fort  of  trifling  propofi- 
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tions  is,  ivhen  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  is  predi-1 
cated  of  the  name  of  the  tuho/e  ;  a  part  of  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  defined.  Such  are  all  propo- 
rtions wherein  the  genus  is  predicated  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  or  more  comprehenfive  of  lefs  comprehenfive 
terms :  for  what  information,  what  knowledge 
carries  this  propofition  in  it,  viz.  Lead  is  a  metal, 
to  a  man  who  knows  the  complex  idea  the  name 
lead  ftands  for.  All  the  fimple  ideas  that  go  to 
the  complex  one  fignified  by  the  term  metal,  be- 
ing nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehended, 
and  fignified  by  the  name  lead.  Indeed,  to  a  man 
that  knows  the  fignification  of  the  word  metal, 
and  not  of  the  word  lead,  it  is  a  fhorter  way  to  ex- 
plain the  fignification  of  the  word  lead,  by  faying 
it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once  expreffes  feveral  of  its 
fimple  ideas,  than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one, 
telling  him  it  is  a  body  very  heavy,  fufble,  and 
malleable. 

§  5.  A  like  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any  other 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  defined,  or  to 
affirm  any  one  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  a  complex 
one,  of  the  name  of  the  whole  complex  idea  ;  as, 
All  gold  is  fuftble.  For  fuftbility  being  one  of  the 
fimple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the  com- 
plex one  the  found  gold  ftands  for,  what  can  it 
be  but  playing  with  founds,  to  affirm  that  of  the 
name  gold,  which  is  comprehended  in  its  received 
fignification  ?  It  would  be  thought  little  better 
than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  gravely,  as  a  truth  of 
moment,  that  gold  is  yellow  ;  and  I  fee  not  how 
i.t  is  any  jot  more  material  to  fay,  it  is  fuftble,  un- 
lefs  that  quality  be  left  out  of  the  complex  idea, 
of  which  the  found  gold  is  the  mark  in  ordinary 
fpeech.  "What  inflruclion  can  it  carry  with  it, 
to  tell  one  that  which  he  hath  been  told  alreadv, 
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or  he  is  fuppofed  to  know  before  :  For  I  am  fup- 
pofed to  know  the  fignifi cation  of  the  word  ano- 
ther ufes  to  me,  or  elfe  he  is  to  tell  me.  And  it* 
I  know  that  the  name  gold  viands  for  this  com- 
plex idea  of  body,  yelloiv,  heavy,  fufible,  malleable, 
it  will  not  much  inftruct  me  to  put  it  folemnly 
afterwards  in  a  propcfition,  and  gravely  fay,  All 
gold  is  fufible.  Such  proportions  can  only  ferve 
to  fhew  the  difingenuity  of  one,  who  will  go  from 
the  definition  of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding 
him  fometimes  of  it;  but  carry  no  knowledge  with 
them,  but  of  the  fignification  of  words,  however 
certain  they  be. 

§  6.  Every  man  is  an  animal,  or  living  body,  is 
as  certain  a  propofition  as  can  be ;  but  no  more 
conducing  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  than  to  fay, 
A  palfrey  it  an  ambling  horfe,  or  a  neighing-ambling 
animal,  both  being  only  about  the  fignification 
of  words,  and  make  me  know  but  this,  that  bo- 
dy, fenfe,  and  motion,  or  power  of  fenfation  and 
moving,  are  three  of  thofe  ideas  that  I  always 
comprehend  and  fignify  by  the  word  man ;  and 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found  together,  the 
name  man  belongs  not  to  that  thing  :  and  fo  of 
the  other,  that  body,  fenfe,  and  a  certain  way  of 
going,  with  a  certain  kind  of  voice,  are  fome  of 
thofe  ideas  which  I  always  comprehend  and  fig- 
nify by  the  word  palfrey  -,  and  when  they  are  not 
to  be  found  together,  the  name  palfrey  belongs  not 
to  that  thing.  It  is  jult  the  fame,  and  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  when  any  term  Handing  for  any 
one  or  more  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  all  together 
make  up  that  complex  idea  which  is  called  man, 
is  affirmed  of  the  term  man ;  v.  g.  fuppole  a 
Roman  fignified,  by  the  word  homo,  all  thefe  di- 
flintt  ideas  united  in  one  iubjetl:,  corpcrietas,  fen- 
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Jibilitas,  potentia  fe  tnovendi,  rationalitas,  rifibil' 
tas ;  he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty, 
univerfally  affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  thefe  to- 
gether of  the  word  Iwmo,  but  did  no  more  than 
fay,  that  the  word  homo,  in  his  country,  compre- 
hended, in  its  fignification,  all  thefe  ideas.  Much 
like  a  romance-knight,  who,  by  the  word  palfrey, 
fignified    thefe    ideas,     body    of  a    certain  figure, 

four-legged^  with  fenfe,  motion,  ambling,  neighing, 
white,  ufed  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back,  might, 
with  the  fame  certainty,  univerfally  affirm  alfo 
any  or  all  of  thefe  of  the  word  palfrey  ;  but  did 
thereby  teach  no  more,  but  that  the  word  palfrey, 
in  his,  or  romance-language,  ftood  for  all  thefe, 
and  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any  thing,  where 
any  of  thefe  was  wanting.  But  he  that  fhall  tell 
me,  that  in  whatever  thing  fenfe,  motion,  reafon, 
and  laughter  were  united,  that  thing  had  actually 
a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  caft  into  a  fleep-by 
opium,  made  indeed  an  inftruclive  propofition  ; 
becaufe,  neither  having  the  notion  of  God,  nor  being 
cqfi  into  feep  by  opium,  being  contained  in  the  idea 
fignified  by  the  word  man,  we  are  by  fuch  pro- 
portions taught  fomething  more  than  barely  what 
the  word  man  Hands  for:  and  therefore  the  know- 
ledge contained  in   it  is  more  than  verbal. 

".  Before  a  man  makes  any  propofition,  he 
is  fuppofed  to  understand  the  terms  he  ufes  in  it, 
or  elfe  he  talks  like  a  parrot,  only  making  a  noife' 
by  imitation,  and  framing  certain  founds  which, 
he  has  learned  of  others ;  but  not  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture, ufing  them  for  figns  of  ideas  which  he  has 
in  his  mind.  The  hearer  alfo  is  fuppofed  to  un- 
derftand  the  terms  as  the  fpeakcr  ufes  them,  or 
elfe  he  talks  jargon,  and  makes  an  unintelligible 
noife.  And  therefore  he  trifles  with  words,  v. he 
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makes  fuch  apropofition,  which,  when  it  is  made, 
contains  no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  does,  and 
which  a  man  was  fuppofed  to  know  before,  v.  g. 
a  triangle  hath  three  fides,  or  fcffron  is  yellcw. 
And  this  is  no  farther  tolerable,  than  where  a 
man  goes  to  explain  his  terms,  to  one  who  is  fup- 
pofed, or  declares  himfelf  not  to  underftand  him  : 
and  then  it  teaches  only  the  fignification  of  that 
word,   and  the  ufe  of  that  Cgn. 

§  8.  We  can  know  then  the  truth  of  two 
forts  of  proportions*  with  perfect  certainty  ;  the 
one  is,  of  thofe  trifling  propofitions  which  have  a 
certainty  in  them,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal  certainty, 
but  not  inftru&ive.  And,  fecondly,  we  can  know 
the  truth,  and  fo  may  be  certain  in  propofitions, 
which  affirm  fomething  of  another,  which  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  of  its  precife  complex  idea, 
but  not  contained  in  it :  as  that  the  external 
angle  of  all  triangles  is  bigger  than  either  of  the  <?/- 
pofite  internal  angles ;  which  relation  of  the  out- 
ward angle,  to  eitherof  the  oppofite  internal  angles, 
making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea  fignified  by 
the  name  triangle,  this  is  a  real  truth,  and  con- 
veys with  it  inftruc~live  real  knowledge. 

§  9.  We  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what 
combinations  there  be  of  fimple  ideas  exifting  to- 
gether in  fubftances,  but  by  our  fenfes,  we  can- 
not make  any  univerfal  certain  propofitions  con- 
cerning them,  any  farther  than  our  nominal 
eiTences  lead  us ;  which  being  to  a  very  few  and 
inconfiderable  truths,  in  refpect:  of  thofe  which 
depend  on  their  real  ccnftitutions,  the  general  pro- 
pofitions that  are  made  about  fubftances,  if  they 
are  certain,  are  for  the  moft  part  but  trifling  •,  and 
if  they  are  inftruclive,  are  uncertain,  and  fuch 
as  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth, 
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how  much  foever  conftant  obfervation  and  analo- 
gy may  affift  our  judgments  in  gueffing.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  one  may  often  meet  with  very 
clear  and  coherent  difcourfes,  that  amount  yet  to  no- 
thing. For  it  is  plain,  that  names  of  fubflantial  be- 
ings, as  well  as  others,  as  far  as  they  have  relative 
fignifications  affixed  to  them,  may,  with  great  truth, 
be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  propor- 
tions, as  their  relative  definitions  make  them  lit  to 
be  fo  joined  ;  and  propofitions  confiding  of  fuch 
terms,  may,  with  the  fame  clearnefs,  be  deduced 
one  from  another,  as  thofe  that  convey  the  moft 
real  truths;  and  all  this  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  nature  or  reality  of  things  exifting  without  us. 
By  this  method,  one  may  make  demonftrations 
and  undoubted  propofitions  in  words,  and  yet 
thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  of  things  v.  g.  he  that  having  learned 
thefe  following  words  with  their  ordinary  mutual 
relative  acceptations  annexed  to  them,  v.  g.  fub- 
Jfance,  man,  animal,  form,  foul,  vegetative,  fen- 
ftive,  rational,  may  make  feveral  undoubted  pro- 
pofitions about  the  foul,  without  knowing  at  all 
what  the  foul  really  is  ;  and  of  this  fort,  a  man 
may  find  an  infinite  number  of  propofitions,  rea- 
fonings,  and  conclufions,  in  books  of  metaphy- 
fics,  fchool-divinity,  and  fome  fort  of  natural 
philofophy  ;  and  after  all,  know  as  little  of  God, 
fpirits  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  fet  out. 

§  10.  He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  i.  e.  de- 
termine the  fignificationof  his  names  of  fubftances, 
(as  certainly  every  one  does  in  effect,  who  makes 
them  ftand  for  his  own  ideas),  and  makes  their 
fignifications  at  a  venture,  taking  them  from  his 
own  or  other  mens  fancies,  and  not  from  an  ex* 
amination  or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things 
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themfelves,  may,  with  little  trouble,  demonftrate 
them  one  of  another,  according  to  thofe  feveral 
refpe£ls,  and  mutual  relations  he  has  given  them 
one  to  another ;  wherein,  however  things  agree 
or  difagree  in  their  own  nature,  he  needs  mind 
nothing  but  his  own  notions,  with  the  names  he 
hath  beftowed  upon  them  :  but  thereby  no  more 
increafes  his  own  knowledge,  than  he  does  his 
riches,  who,  taking  a  bag  of  counters,  calls  one 
in  a  certain  place  a  pound  ■  another  in  another 
place  ■zjlnlling;  and  a  third  in  a  third  place,  a 
penny  ;  and  fo  proceeding,  may  undoubtedly  rec- 
kon right,  and  call  up  a  great  fum,  according 
to  his  counters  fo  placed,  and  ftanding  for  more 
or  lefs,  as  he  pleafes,  without  being  one  jot  the 
richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how  much  a 
pound,  {hilling,  or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one 
is  contained  in  the  other  twenty  times,  and  con- 
tains the  other  twelve ;  which  a  man  may  alfo  do 
in  the  fignification  of  words,  by  making  them,  in 
refpect.  of  one  another,  more  or  lefs,  or  equally 
comprehensive. 

§  ii.  Though  yet  concerning  mofr  words  ufed 
in  difcourfes,  efpecially  argumentative  and  con- 
troversial, there  is  this  more  to  be  complained  of, 
which  is  the  word  fort  of  trifling,  and  which  fets 
us  yet  farther  from  the  certainty  of  knowledge  we 
hope  to  attain  by  them,  or  find  in  them,  vix. 
that  moft  writers  are  fo  far  from  inftru&ing  us  in 
the  nature  and  knowledge  of  things,  that  they  ufe 
their  words  loofely  and  uncertainly,  and  do  not, 
by  ufing  them  conftantly  and  lleadily,  in  the  fame 
lignifications,  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of 
words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  difcour- 
fes coherent  and  clear,  (how  little  foever  they  were 
i.n llructive'1,  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did 
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'  they  Hot  find  it  convenient  to  fhelter  their  igno- 
rance or  obftinacy,  under  the  obfcurity  and  per- 
plexednefs  of  their  terms:  to  which,  perhaps, 
inadvertency  and  ill  cuftom  do  in  many  men  much 
contribute. 

§  12.  To  conclude;  barely  verbal  proportions 
may  be  known  by  thefe  following  marks: 

Firjl,  All  proportions,  wherein  two  abstract 
terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about 
the  fignification  of  founds.  For  Since  no  abstract 
idea  can  be  the  fame  with  any  other  but  itfelf, 
when  its  abstract  name  is  affirmed  of  any  other 
term,  it  canfignify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may, 
or  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name  ;  or  that  thefe 
two  names  fignify  the  fame  idea.  Thus  fhould 
any  one  fay,  that  parfimony  is  frugality,  that  gra- 
titude is  jujlice  j  that  this  or  that  action  is  or  is 
not  temperance  ;  however  fpecious  thefe  and  the 
like  propositions  may  at  firft  fight  feem,  yet  when 
we  come  to  prefs  them,  and  examine  nicely  what 
they  contain,  we  fhall  find,  that  it  all  amounts  to 
nothing,  but  the  fignification  of  thofe  terms. 

§13.  Secondly,  All  proportions,  wherein  a 
part  of  the  complex  idea,  which  any  term  ftands 
for,  is  predicated  of  that  term,  are  only  verbal, 
v.  g.  to  fay,  that  gold  is  a  metal,  or  heavy.  And 
thus  all  piopofitions,  wherein  more  comprehen- 
five  words,  called  genera,  are  affirmed  of  fubor- 
dinate,  or  lefs  comprehensive,  called  /pedes  or 
individuals,   are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  thefe  two  rules,  we  have  examined 
the  propofitions  that  make  up  the  difcourfes  we 
ordinarily  meet  with,  both  in  and  out  of  books, 
we  fhall  perhaps  find  that  a  greater  part  of  them 
than  is  ufudly  fufpedted,    are  purely  about  the 
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fignification  of  words,  and  contain  nothing  in 
them  but  the  ufe  and  application  of  thefe  figns. 
This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible 
rule,  that  where-ever  the  diftin£t  idea  any  word 
Hands  for  is  not  known  and  confidered,  and 
fomething  not  contained  in  the  idea  is  not  affirm- 
ed or  denied  of  it,  there  our  thoughts  ftick 
wholly  in  founds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real 
truth  or  falfehood.  This,  perhaps,  if  well  heed- 
ed, might  fave  us  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  amufe- 
ment  and  difpute,  and  very  much  fho'-ten  our 
trouble  and  wandering  in  the  fearch  of  real  and 
true  knowledge. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  Existence. 

§  I .  General  certain  proportions  concern  not  exif- 
eace.  §  2.  A  threefold  know/edge  of  exifence. 
§  3.  Our  know/edge  of  our  oivn  exijiencg  is  intui- 
tive. 

i  I.  T  TIthertq  we  have  only  confidered  the 
B  L  eiTences  of  things,  which,  being  on- 
ly abftra£t  ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in  our 
thoughts  from  particular  exiftence,  (that  being 
the  proper  operation  of  the  mind,  in  abstraction, 
to  confider  an  idea  under  no  other  exiftence,  but 
what  it  has  in  the  underftanding),  give  us  no 
knowledge  of  real  exiftence  at  all.  Where,  by  the ' 
way,  we  may  take  notice,  that  univerfal propof- 
tious,  of  whofe  truth  or  falfehood  we  can  have  cer- 
tain knowledge,  concern  not  exiftence ;  and  far- 
ther, that   all  particular  affirmations  or   negations^ 
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that  would  not  be  certain,  if  they  were  made  ge- 
neral, are  only  concerning  exijfehce ;  they  decla- 
ring only  the  accidental  union  or  feparation  of  i- 
deas  in  things  exifting,  which,  in  their  abftract  na- 
tures, have  no  known  neceffary  union  or  repug- 
nancy. 

§  2.  But  leaving  the  nature  of  proportions,  and 
different  ways  of  predication,  to  be  confidered 
more  at  large  in  another  place,  let  us  proceed  now 
to  inquire  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  exi- 
gence of  things,  and  how  we  come  by  it.  I  fay 
then,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ex- 
igence by  intuition  ;  of  the  exigence  of  God  by 
demonflration  ;   and  of  other  things  by  fenfation. 

§  3.  As  for  our  own  exijlence,  we  perceive  it 
fo  plainly,  and  fo  certainly,  that  it  neither  needs, 
nor  is  capable  of,  any  proof.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  to  us  than  our  own  exiftence.  / 
think,  I  reafoiiy  1 feel  pleafure  and  pain  :  can  any 
of  thefe  be  more  evident  to  me  than  my  own  ex- 
iftence ?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that  very 
doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  exiftence,  and 
will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I 
know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain 
perception  of  my  own  exiftence,  as  of  the  exift- 
ence of  the  pain  I  feci :  or  if  I  know  /  doubt,  I 
have  as  certain  perception  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call 
doubt.  Experience  then  convinces  us,  that  we 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence, 
and  an  internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are. 
In  every  ac*  of  fenfation,  reafoning,  or  thinking, 
we  are  confeious  to  ourfelves  of  our  own  being; 
and,  in  this  matter,  come  not  fhort  of  the  higheft 
degree  of  certainty. 
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CHAP.     X. 

0/02/rKNOWLED  GK  of  the  Ex  I  STENCE 

of  a  GOD. 

ft  I .  We  are  capable  of  knowing  certainly  that  there 
is  a  God.  §  2.  Man  knows  that  he  himfelf  is. 
^  3.  He  knows  alfo,  that  nothing  cannot  produce 
a  being,  therefore  fomething  eternal.  §  4.  That 
eternal  being  rniijl  be  mojl  powerful.  §  5.  And 
mo/I  knowing.  §  6.  And  therefore  God.  \  ^. 
Our  idea  of  a  mojl  perfecl  being,  not  the  fole  proof 
of  a  God.  §  8.  Something  from  eternity.  \  9. 
Two  forts  of  beings,  cogitative  and  incogitative. 
§  10.  Incogitative  being  cannot  produce  a  cogitative. 
5  II,  12.  Therefore  there  has  been  an  eternal  Wif- 
dom.  §  13.  Whether  material  or  no.  §  14.  Not 
material,  firf,  becaufe  every  particle  of  matter  is 
not  cogitative.  §  15.  Secondly,  One  particle  alone 
of  matter  cannot  be  cogitative.  16.  Thirdly, 
A  fyflem  of  incogitative  matter  cannot  be  cogita- 
tive. §  17.  Whether  in  motion,  or  at  rejl.  §18, 
I  p.   Matter  not  co-eternal  with  an  eternal  Mind. 

§  1.  npHouGH  God  has  given  us  no  innate 
1  ideas  of  himfelf ;  though  he  has  ftamp- 
ed  no  original  characters  on  our  minds,  wherein 
We  may  read  his  being ;  yet,  having  furnifhed  us 
with  thcfe  faculties  our  minds  are  endowed  with, 
he  hath  not  left  himfelf  without  witnefs  ;  fmce 
we  have  fenfe,  perception,  and  reafon,  and  cannot 
want  a  clear  proof  of  him,  as  long  as  we  carry 
ourfelves  about  us.     Nor  can  we  juitly  complain 
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of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point,  fmce  he  has 
£0  plentifully  provided  us  with  the  means  to  di£ 
cover,  and  know  him,  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  to 
the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  great  concernment 
of  our  happinefs.  But  though  this  be  the  moll 
obvious  truth  that  reafon  discovers,  and  though 
;ts  evidence  be,  if  I  miftake  not,  equal  to  mathe- 
matical certainty  ;  yet  it  requires  thought  and  at- 
tention, and  the  mind  muft  apply  iticlf  to  a  regu- 
lar deduction  of  it  from  ibme  part  of  our  intuitive 
knowledge,  or  elfe  we  mall  be  as  uncertain  and 
ignorant  of  this,  as  of  other  proportions,  which 
are  in  themfelves  capable  of  clear  demonflration, 
To  (hew  therefore  that  we  are  capable  of  know- 
ing, i.  e.  being  certain  that  there  is  a  Gu',  and 
how  we  may  come  by  this  certainty,  I  think 
need  go  no  farther  than  ourfelves,  and  that  un- 
doubted knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  exiflence. 

§  2.  I  think  it  is  beyond  question,  that  man 
has  a  clear  perception  of  his  civn  being  ;  he  knows 
certainlv,  that  he  exilts,  and  that  he  is  fomething. 
He  that  can  doubt,  whether  he  be  any  thing  or  noy 
I  fpeak  not  to,  no  more  than  I  would  argue  with 
pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince  non- 
entity, that  it  were  fomething.  If  any  one  pre- 
tends to  be  fo  fceptical  as  to  deny  his  own  exig- 
ence, (for  really  to  doubt  of  it,  is  manifeftiy  iin- 
poilible),  let  him  for  me  enjoy  his  beloved  happi- 
nefs of  being  nothing,  until  hunger,  or  fome  o-. 
ther  pain,  convince  him  of  the  contrary.  This 
then,  I  think,  I  may  take  for  a  truth,  which  every 
one's  certain  knowledge  allures  him  of  beyond 
the  liberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is  lorn.;" 
that  actually  exiits. 

§  3.    In   the  next  phce,  man  knows  by  an  in- 
tuitive certainty,  that  bare  tttthing    can   no  more 
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produce  any  real  beings  than  it  can  be  equal  to 
tiiw  right  angles.  If  a  man  knows  not  that  non- 
entity, or  the  abfence  of  all  being,  cannot  be  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould 
know  any  demonstration  in  Euclid.  If  therefore 
we  know  there  is  fome  real  being,  and  that  non- 
entity cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evi- 
dent demonflration,  that  from  eternity  there  has 
been  fomething  ;  fince  what  was  not  from  eterni- 
ty, had  a  beginning  ;  and  what  had  a  beginning, 
rauft  be  produced  by  fomething  elfe. 

§  4.  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  its  be- 
ing and  beginning  from  another,  muff,  alfo  have 
all  that  which  is  in,  and  belongs  to  its  being,  from 
another  too.  All  the  powers  it  has  rauft  be 
owing  to,  and  received  from  the  fame  fource.  This 
eternal  Source  then  of  all  being,  muft  alfo  be  the 
fource  and  original  of  all  power ;  and  fo  this  e- 
ternal  Being  muft  be  alfo  the  moft  powerful. 

§  5.  Again,  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  perception 
and  knowledge.  "We  have  then  got  one  ftep  far- 
ther ;  and  we  are  certain  now,  that  there  is  not 
only  fome  being,  but  fome  knowing  intelligent 
being  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  was  no 
knowing  being,  and  when  knowledge  began  to  be  j 
or  elfe,  there  has  been  alio  a  knowing  being  from 
eternity.  If  it  be  faid,  there  was  a  time  when 
no  being  had  any  knowledge,  when  that  eternal 
Being  was  void  of  all  underitanding;  I  reply, 
that  then  it  was  impoffible  there  fhould  ever  have 
been  any  knowledge.  It  being  as  impoffible  that 
things  wholly  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating 
blindly,  and  without  any  perception,  fhould  pro- 
duce a  knowing  being,  as  it  is  impoffible,  that  a 
triangle  ihould  make  itfelf  three   angles  bigger 
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than  two  right  ones.  For  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  fenfelefs  matter,  that  it  fhould  put  into  it- 
feif  fenfe,  perception,  and  knowledge,  as  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  fhould 
put  into  itfelf  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones. 
§  6.  Thus  from  the  consideration  of  ourfelves, 
and  what  we  infallibly  find  in  our  own  conftitu- 
tions,  our  reafon  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
certain  and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal, 
mojl  powerful,  and  mojl  knowing  Being  :  which 
whether  any  one  will  pleafe  to  call  God,  it  mat- 
ters not.  The  thing  is  evident,  and  from  this  i- 
dea  duly  confidered,  will  eafilybe  deduced  allthofe 
other  attributes  which  we  ought  to  afcribe  to  this 
eternal  Being.  If  neverthelefs  any  one  fhould  be 
found  fo  fenfelefsly  arrogant,  as  to  fuppofe  man  a- 
itine  knowing  and  wife,  but  yet  the  product  of 
mere  ignorance  and  chance  ;  and  that  ail  the  reft 
of  the  univerfe  a«£ced  only  by  that  blind  hap-hazard : 
I  mall  leave  with  him  that  very  rational  and  em- 
phatical  rebuke  of  Tully  f,  to  be  confidered  at 
his  Jeifure.  "  What  can  be  more  lillily  arrogant 
fl  and  mifbecoming,  than  for  a  man  to  think  that 
"  he  has  a  mind  and  underftanding  in  him,  but 
"  yet  in  all  the  univerfe  belide,  there  is  no  fuch 
"  thing  ?  Or  that  thofe  things,  which,  with 
"  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his  reafon,  he  can  fcarce 
"  comprehend,  fhould  be  moved  and  managed 
"  without  any  reafon  at  all  ?"  £%uid  eft  enim  ve- 
rius,  quant  neminem  ejje  oportere  tarn  ftulte  arrc- 
gantem,  ut  in  fe  mentem  et  rationem  putet  inejfey 
in  coelo  mundoque  non  putet  ?  Aut  ea  qu&  vix  Jum- 
ma  ingenii  ratione  comprehendat,  nulla  ratione  mo- 
veri  putet  ? 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we 
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have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
a  God,  than  of  any  thing  our  fenfes  have  not  im- 
mediately difcovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  prefume  I 
may  fay,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there 
is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  elfe  with- 
out us.  When  I  fay  we  know,  I  mean  there  is 
fuch  a  knowledge  within  our  reach,  which  we 
cannot  mifs,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to 
that,  as  we  do  to  feveral  other  inquiries. 

§  7.  How  far  the  idea  of  a  mofl  perfetl  Being, 
which  a  man  may  frame  in  hi9  mind,  does,  or 
does  not  prove  the  exifence  of  a  God,  I  will  not 
here  examine.  For  in  the  different  makes  of  mens 
tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  fome 
arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on  an- 
other, for  the  confirmation  of  the  fame  truth.  But 
yet,  I  think,  this  I  may  fay,  that  it  is  an  ill  way 
of  eftablifhing  this  truth,  and  filencing  Atheifts, 
to  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  of  fo  important  a  point  as 
this  upon  that  fole  foundation  :  and  take  fome 
mens  having  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds 
(for  it  is  evident,  fome  men  have  none,  and  feme 
■\rorfe  than  none,  and  the  rnoft  very  different)  for 
the  only  proof  of  a  Deity  \  and  out  of  an  over- 
fondnefs  of  that  darling  invention,  cafhier,  or  at 
leaft  endeavour  to  invalidate,  all  other  arguments, 
and  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe  proofs,  as  be- 
ing weak  or  fallacious,  which  our  own  exiftence, 
and  the  fenfible  parts  of  the  univerfe,  offer  fo  clear- 
ly and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it 
impoffible  for  a  confidering  man  to  withftand 
them  :  for  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth, 
as  can  any-where  be  delivered,  that  the  invijiblc 
things  of  God  are  clearly  feen  from  the  creation  of 
the  -world,  being  underjfood  by  the  things  that  art 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.     1  ho' 
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our  own  being  furniflies  us,  as  I  have  fhewn, 
with  an  evident  and  inconteflible  proof  of  a 
Deity,  and  I  believe  no-body  can  avoid  the  co- 
gency of  it,  who  will  but  as  carefully  attend  to  it, 
as  to  any  other  demonfiration  of  fo  many  parts  ; 
yet  this  being  fo  fundamental  a  truth,  and  of  that 
confequence  that  all  religion  and  genuine  mora- 
lity depend  thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall  be 
forgiven  by  my  reader,  if  I  go  over  fome  parts  of 
this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  up- 
on them.. 

§  8.  There  is  no  truth  more  evident,  than 
that  fomething  mull  be  from  eternity.  I  never  yet 
heard  of  any  one  fo  unreasonable,  or  that  could 
fuppofe  fo  manifefl  a  contradiction,  as  a  time 
wherein  there  was  perfectly  nothing.  This  being 
of  all  abfurdities  the  greateft,  to  imagine  that  pure 
nothing,  the  perfect  negation  and  abfence  of  all 
beings,  mould  ever  produce  any  real  exiftence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  crea- 
tures to  conclude  that  fomething  has  exifted  from 
eternity,  let  us  next  fee  what  kind  of  thing  that 
mud  be. 

§  9.  There  are  but  two  forts  of  beings  in  the 
world,  that  man  knows  or  conceives. 

ifly  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without  fenfe, 
perception,  or  thought,  as  the  clippings  of  our 
beards,  and  parings  of  our  nails. 

2d/yt  Senfible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  fuch 
as  we  find  ourfelves  to  be  :  which,  if  you  pleafe, 
we  will  hereafter  call  cogitative  and  incogitativc 
beings  %  which,  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  for 
nothing  elfe,  are  perhaps  better  terms  than  mate- 
rial and  immaterial. 

\  10.  If  then  there  muft  be  fomething  eternal, 
let  us  fee  what  fort  of  being  it  muft  be.     And  to 
S  3      " 
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that,  it  is  very  obvious  to  reafon,  that  it  muft 
neceffarily  be  a  cogitative  being.  For  it  is  as  im- 
poflible  to  conceive  that  ever  bare  incogitative 
matter  mould  produce  a  thinking  intelligent  being, 
as  that  nothing  mould  of  itfelf  produce  matter. 
Let  us  fuppofe  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal,  great 
or  fmall,  we  mail  find  it,  in  itfelf,  able  to  produce 
nothing.  For  example,  let  us  fuppofe  the  mat- 
ter of  the  next  pebble  we  meet  with,  eternal,  clofe- 
ly  united,  and  the  parts  firmly  at  reft  together  ; 
if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the  world,  muft 
it  not  eternally  remain  fo,  a  dead,  inactive  lump  ? 
Is  it  poffible  to  conceive  it  can  add  motion  to  it- 
felf, being  purely  matter,  or  produce  any  thing  ? 
Matter  then,  by  its  own  ftrength,  cannot  pro- 
duce in  itfelf  fo  much  as  motion  :  the  motion  it 
has,  muft  alfo  be  from  eternity,  or  elfe  be  pro- 
duced, and  added  to  matter  by  fome  other  being 
more  powerful  than  matter:  matter,  as  is  evident, 
having  not  power  to  produce  motion  in  itfelf.  But 
let  us  fuppofe  motion  eternal  too ;  yet  matter, 
incogitative  matter  and  motion^  whatever  changes 
it  might  produce  of  figure  and  bulk,  cculd  never 
produce  thought.  Knowledge  will  ftillbe  as  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  produce, 
as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  or  non- 
entity to  produce.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's 
4  own  thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  eafily  con- 
ceive matter  produced  by  nothing,  as  thought  to 
be  produced  by  pure  matter,  when  before  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  a&>4l*ought,  or  an  intelligent 
being  exifting.  Divide  matter  into  as  minute 
parts  as  you  will,  (which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  r. 
fort  of  fpiritualizing,  or  making  a  thinking  thing 
of  it),  vary  the  figure  and  motion  of  it  as  much 
as  you  p!cafr;  a  globe,   cube,  cone,  prifm,  cy- 
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Under,  <bc.  whofe  diameters  are  but  1, 000,000th 
part  of  a  gry  f ,  will  operate  no  otherwife  uport 
other  bodies  of  proportionable  bulk,  than  thofe 
of  an  inch  or  foot  diameter  ;  and  you  may  as  ra- 
tionally expect  to  produce  fenfe,  thought^  and 
knowledge,  by  putting  together,  in  a  certain  fi- 
gure and  motion,  grofs  particles  of  matter,  as  by 
thofe  that  are  the  very  minuteft,  that  do  any- 
where exift.  They  knock,  impel,  and  refift  one 
another,  juft  as  the  greater  do,  and  that  is  all 
they  can  do.  So  that  if  we  will  fuppofe  nothing 
firft,  or  eternal ;  matter  can  never  begin  to  be  ; 
If  we  fuppofe  bare  matter  without  motion,  eter- 
nal motion  can  never  begin  to  be  :  if  we  fuppofe 
only  matter  and  motion  firft,  or  eternal ;  thought 
can  never  begin  to  be.  For  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  that  matter,  either  with  or  without  mo- 
tion, could  have  originally,  in  and  from  itfelf, 
fenfe,  perception,  and  knowledge,  as  is  evident 
from  hence,  that  then  fenfe,  perception,  and 
knowledge,  muft  be  a  property  eternally  infeparable 
from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it.  Not  to  add, 
that  though  our  general  or  fpecific  conception  of 
matter  makes  us  fpeak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  re- 
ally all  matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither 
is  there  any  fuch  thing  exifting   as  one  material 

t  A  gry  is  one  tenth  of  a  line,  a  line  one  tenth  of  anL 
Inch,  an  inch  one  tenth  of  a  phijofophical  foot,  a  philo- 
fophical  foot  one  third  of  a  pencTiiluro,  whofe  diadroms, 
in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  are  each  equal  to 
one  fecond  of  time,  or  one  iixtieth  part  of  a  minute.  I 
have  afFcdtedly  made  ufe  of  this  meafure  here,  and  the 
parts  of  it,  under  a  decimal  divifion,  with  names  to  them  ; 
becaufs  I  think  it  would  be  of  general  convenience,  that 
this  Ihotild  be  the  common  meafure  in  the  comnionwealtu 
of  letters. 
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being,  or  one  Tingle  body,  that  we  know  or  can 
conceive.  And  therefore,  if  matter  were  the  e- 
ternal  firft  cogitative  being,  there  would  not  be 
one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  being,  but  an  infi- 
nite number  of  eternal  finite  cogitative  beings,  in- 
dependent one  of  another,  of  limited  force,  and 
diftindr.  thoughts,  which  could  never  produce 
that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  nature.  Since  therefore  whatfoever  is 
the  firft  eternal  Being,  muft  necelTarily  be  cogita- 
tive ;  and  whatfoever  is  firft  of  all  things,  muft 
necelTarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have,  at 
leaft,  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exift  ; 
nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that 
it  hath  not,  either  actually  in  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  in  a 
higher  degree:  it  necelTarily  follows,  that  the  firft 
eternal  being  cannot  be  matter. 

§11.  If  therefore  it  be  evident,  that  fomething 
necelTarily  muft  exiji  from  eternity,  it  is  alfo  as 
evident,  that  that  fomething  mult  necelTarily  be 
a  cogitative  being  ;  for  it  is  as  impoffible  that  in- 
cogitative  matter  fhould  produce  a  cogitative  be- 
ing, as  that  nothing,  or  the  negation  of  all  being, 
fhould  produce  a  poiltive  being  or  matter. 

§  12.  Though  this  difcovery  of  the  neceffary 
exiitence  of  an  eternal  Mind,  does  fufficiently  lead 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  God,  fince  it  will  hence 
follow,  that  all  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a 
beginning,  muft  depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other 
ways  of  knowledge,  or  extent  of  power,  than 
what  he  gives  them  j  and  therefore  if  he  made 
thofe,  he  made  alfo  the  lefs  excellent  pieces  of 
this  univerfe,  all  inanimate  beings,  whereby  his 
omnifeience,  power,  and  providence,  will  be  efta- 
blifhed,    and  all  his  other  attributes  neceflarily 
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follow  :  yet  to  clear  up  this  a  little  farther,  we 
will  fee  what  doubts  can  be  raifed  againft  it. 

§  13.  Firji)  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  though 
it  be  as  clear  as  demonftration  can  make  it,  that 
there  mud  be  an  eternal  Being,  and  that  Being 
muft  alfo  be  knowing;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  thinking  Being  may  alfo  be  material.  Let  it 
be  fa\  it  equally  ftill  follows,  that  there  is  a  God: 
for  if  there  be  an  eternal,  omnifcient,  omnipotent 
Being,  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  God,  whether 
you  imagine  that  being  to  be  material  or  no.  But 
herein,  I  fuppofe,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of 
that  fuppofition  :  there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the 
demonftration,  that  there  is  an  eternal  knowing 
Being,  men,  devoted  to  matter,  would  willingly 
have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing  Being  is  mate- 
rial ;  and  then  letting  Aide  out  of  their  minds,  or 
the  difcourfe,  the  demonltration  whereby  an  eter- 
nal knowing  Being  was  proved  neceffarily  to  ex- 
ift,  would  argue  all  to  be  matter,  and  fo  deny  a 
God,  that  is,  an  eternal  cogitative  Being  ;  where- 
by they  are  fo  far  from  eftablifhing,  that  they  de- 
ftroy  their  own  hypothecs.  For  if  there  can  be, 
in  their  opinion,  eternal  matter,  without  any  e- 
ternal  cogitative  Being,  they  manifefily  feparate 
matter  and  thinking,  and  fuppofe  no  neceffary 
connection  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  fo  efta- 
blifh  the  neceflity  of  an  eternal  Spirit,  but  not  of 
matter,  fince  it  has  been  proved  already,  that  an 
eternal  cogitative  Being  is  unavoidably  to  be  grant- 
ed. Now,  if  thinking  matter  may  be  feparated, 
the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter  will  not  follow  from 
the  eternal  exiftence  of  a  cogitative  Being,  and 
they  fuppofe  it  to  no  purpofe. 

§  14.  But  now  let  us  fee  how  they  can  fatisfy 
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themfelves  or  others,  that  this  eternal  thinking 
Being  is  material. 

Fir)},  I  would  afk  them,  whether  they  imagine 
that  all  matter,  every  particle  of  matter^  thinks  ? 
This,  I  fuppofe,  they  .will  fcarce  fay,  fince  then 
there  would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking  beings, 
as'  there  are  particles  of  matter,  and  fo  an  infinity 
of  gods.  And  yet,  if  they  will  not  allow  matter  as 
matter,  that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be  as 
well  cogitative  as  extended,  they  will  have  as  hard  a 
talk  to  make  out  to  their  own  reafons,  a  cogitative 
being  out  of  incogitative  particles,  as  an  extended 
being  out  of  unextended  parts,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak. 

§  15.  Secondly,  If  all  matter  does  not  think, 
I  next  a£k,  whether  it  be  only  one  atom  that  does 
fo  P  This  has  as  many  abfurdities  as  the  other  ; 
for  then  this  atom  of  matter  muft  be  alone  eternal 
or  not.  If  this  alone  be  eternal,  then  this  alone, 
by  its  powerful  thought  or  will,  made  all  the  relt 
of  matter.  And  fo  we  have  the  creation  of  mat- 
ter by  a  powerful  thought,  which  is  that  the  Ma- 
terialifts  ftick  at :  for  if  they  fuppofe  one  fingle 
thinking  atom  to  have  produced  all  the  reft  of 
matter,  they  cannot  afcribe  that  pre-eminency 
to  it  upon  any  other  account,  than  that  of  its 
thinking,  the  only  fuppofed  difference.  But  al- 
low it  to  be  by  fome  other  way,  which  is  above 
our  conception,  it  mud  be  ftill  creation,  and  thefe 
men  muft  give  up  their  great  maxim,  Ex  nihilo 
nil  ft.  If  it  be  faid,  that  ail  the  reft  of  matter  is 
equally  eternal,  as  that  thinking  atom,  it  will  be 
to  fay  any  thing  at  pleafure,  though  never  fo  ab- 
furd  :  for  to  fuppofe  all  matter  eternal,  and  yet 
one  fmall  particle  in  knowledge  and  power  infinite- 
ly above  all  the  reft,  is  without  any  of  the  leait 
appearance  of   reafon  to  frame  any  hypothefis. 
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Every  particle  of  matter,  as  matter,  is  capable  of 
all  the  fame  figures  and  motions  of  any  others ; 
and  I  challenge  any  one,  in  his  thoughts,  to  add 
any  thing  elfe  to  one  above  another. 

§  16.  Thirdly ,  If  then  neither  one  peculiar  atom 
alone  can  be  this  eternal  thinking  Being,  nor  all 
matter,  as  matter,  i.  e.  every  particle  of  matter, 
can  be  it,  it  only  remains,  that  it  is  fome  certain 
fyftem  of  matter  duly  put  together,  that  is  this 
thinking  eternal  Being.  This  is  that  which  I 
imagine,  is  that  notion  which  men  are  apteft  to 
have  of  God,  who  would  have  him  a  material 
b>  ing,  as  moft  readily  fuggefted  to  them,  by  the 
ordinary  conceit  they  have  of  themfehes,  and  o- 
ther  men,  which  they  take  to  be  material  thinking 
beings.  But  this  imagination,  however  more  na- 
tural, is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  the  other :  for  to 
fuppofe  the  eternal  thinking  Being  to  be  nothing 
elfe  but  a  compofition  of  particles  of  matter,  each 
whereof  is  incogitative,  is  to  afcribe  all  the  wif- 
dom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  Being  only  to 
the  juxta-pofition  of  parts;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd.  For  unthinking  particles  of 
matter,  however  put  together,  can  have  nothing 
thereby  added  to  them,  but  a  new  relation  of  po- 
rtion, which  it  is  impoihble  fhould  give  thought 
and  know  ledge  to  them. 

§  17.  But  farther,  this  corporeal  fyftem  either 
has  all  its  parts  at  reft,  or  it  is  a  certain  motion 
of  the  parts  wherein  its  thinking  confifts.  If  it 
be  perfectly  at  reft,  it  is  but  one  lump,  and  fo 
can  have  no  privileges  above  an  atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts  on  which  its 
thinking  depends,  all  the  thoughts  there  mult  be 
unavoidably  accidental  and  limited,  fince  all 
the  particles  that  by  motion  caufe  thought,  being 
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■■each  of  them  in  ltfelf  without  any  thought,  can- 
not regulate  its  own  motions,  much  lefs  be  regu- 
lated by  the  thought  of  the  whole,  fince  that 
thought  is  not  the  caufe  of  motion,  (for  then  it 
mud  be  antecedent  to  it,  and  fo  without  it),  but 
the  confequence  of  it,  whereby  freedom,  power, 
choice,  and  all  rational  and  wile  thinking,  or  act- 
ing, will  be  quite  taken  away  :  fo  that  fuch  a 
thinking  being  will  be  no  better  nor  wifer  than 
pure  blind  matter;  fince  to  refolve  all  into  the  ac- 
cidental unguided  motions  of  blind  matter,  or  in- 
to thought  depending  on  unguided  motions  of 
blind  matter,  is  the  fame  thing ;  not  to  mention 
the  narrownefs  of  fuch  thoughts  and  knowledge 
that  muft  depend  on  the  motion  of  fuch  parts. 
But  there  needs  no  enumeration  of  any  more  ab- 
furdities  and  impoflibilities  in  this  hvpothefis, 
(however  full  of  them  it  be),  than  that  before 
mentioned,  fince  let  this  thinking  fyftem  be  all, 
or  a  part  of  the  matter  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  im- 
pomble  that  any  one  particle  fhould  either  know- 
its  own,  or  the  motion  of  any  other  particle,  or 
the  whole  know  the  motion  of  every  particular  ; 
and  fo  regulate  its  own  thoughts  or  motions,  or 
indeed  have  any  thought  refulting  from  fuch  mo- 
tion. 

§  18.  Others  would  have  matter  to  be  eternal, 
notwithstanding  that  they  allow  an  eternal,  cogi- 
tative, immaterial  Being.  This,  though  it  take 
not  au  av  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  fince  it  denies 
one  and  the  firft  great  piece  of  his  workmanihip, 
the  creation,  let  us  confider  it  a  little.  Matter 
lvsuft  be  allowed  eternal :  why  ?  becaufe  you  can- 
not conceive-how  it  can  be  made  out  ot  nothing  ; 
why  do  you  not  alfo  think  yourfelf  eternal  ?  You 
will  anfwer  perhaps,    becaufe    about    twenty  or 
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forty  years  hence  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  aflc 
you  what  that  you  is,  which  began  then  to  be,  you 
can  fcarce  tell  me.  The  matter,  whereof  you  are 
made,  began  not  then  to  be  ;  for  if  it  did,  then 
it  is  not  eternal :  but  it  began  to  be  put  together 
in  fuch  a  fafhion  and  frame  as  makes  up  your  bo- 
dy •,  but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it 
makes  not  that  thinking  thing  you  are,  (for  I  have 
now  to  do  with  one  who  allows  an  eternal,  im- 
material, thinking  being,  but  would  have  unthink- 
ing matter  eternal  too) ;  therefore  when  did  that 
thinking  thing  begin  to  be  ?  If  it  did  never  begin 
to  be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  thinking  thing 
from  eternity  ;  the  abfurdity  whereof  I  need  not 
confute,  till  I  meet  with  one  who  is  fo  void  of 
understanding  as  to  own  it.  If  therefore  you  can 
allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
(as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  mull  be),  why 
alfo  can  you  not  allow  it  poffible  for  a  material 
being  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  by  an  equal 
power,  but  that  you  have  the  experience  of  the 
one  in  view,  and  not  of  the  other  ?  Though,  when 
well  confidered,  creation  of  a  fpirit  will  be  found 
to  require  no  lefs  power  than  the  creation  of  mat- 
ter. Nay  poffibly,  if  we  would  emancipate  our- 
felves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raife  our  thoughts 
as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  a  clofer  contem- 
plation of  things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  fome 
dim  and  feeming  conception  how  matter  might  at 
firlt  be  made,  and  begin  to  exift  by  the  power  of 
that  eternal  firft  Being:  but  to  give  beginning 
and  being  to  a  fpirit,  would  be  found  a  more  in- 
conceivable effect  of  omnipotent  power.  But  this 
being  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too  far  from  the 
notions  on  which  the  philofophy  now  on  the  worid 
is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  fo 
Vol.  III.  T 
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far  from  them,  or  to  inquire,  fo  far  as  grammar 
kfelf  would  authorife,  it"  the  common  fettled  o- 
pinion  oppofes  it ;  efpecially  in  this  place,  where 
the  received  doctrine  ferves  well  enough  to  our 
prefent  purpcfe,  and  leaves  this  paft  doubt,  that 
the  creation,  or  beginning  of  any  one  fubftance 
out  of  nothing,  being  once  admitted,  the  crea- 
tion of  all  other,  but  the  Creator  himfelf,  may, 
with  the  fame  eafe,  be  fuppofed. 

|  19.  But  you  will  fay,  Is  it  not  impoffible  to 
admit  of  the  making  any  thing  out  of  nothing, 
fmce  we  cannot  poffibly  conceive  it  ?  I  anfwer, 
No  :  1.  Becaufe  it  is  not  reafonable  to  deny  the 
power  of  an  infinite  being,  becaufe  we  cannot 
comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  not  deny  o- 
ther  effects  upon  this  ground,  becaufe  we  cannot 
poffibly  conceive  the  manner  of  their  production. 
"We  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  but  impulfe 
of  body  can  move  body  ;  and  yet  that  is  not  a  rea- 
lon  fufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  pomble,  againft 
the  conftant  experience  we  have  of  it  in  ourfclves, 
in  all  our  voluntary  motions,  which  are  produced 
in  us  only  by  the  free  a&ion  or  thought  of  our 
own  minds  ;  and  are  not,  nor  can  be  the  effects 
of  the  impulfe  or  determination  of  the  motion 
of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  bodies ;  for  then- 
it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to  alter  it. 
For  example  :  my  right  hand  writes,  whilft  my 
left  hand  is  (till :  what  caufes  reft  in  one,  and 
motion  in  the  other  ?  Nothing  but  my  will,  a 
thought  of  my  mind  ;  my  thought  only  changing, 
the  right  hand  refcs,  and  the  left  hand  moves. 
This  is  matter  of  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied  : 
explain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the 
next  ftep  will  be  to  tmcterftand  creation.  For  the  gi- 
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ving  anewdetermination  to  the  motion  of  the  ani~ 
mal  fpirits,  (which  fome  make  ufe  of  to  explain  vo~ 
luntary  motion)  clears  not  the  difficulty  one  jot,  to 
alter  the  determination  of  motion,  being  in  this 
cafe  no  eafier  nor  lefs,  than  to  give  motion  itfelf ; 
fince  the  new  determination  given  to  the  animal 
fpirits,  muft  be  either  immediately  by  thought, 
orby  fome  other  body  put  in  their  way  by  thought, 
which  was  not  in  their  way  before,  and  fo  muft 
owe  its  motion  to  thought ;  either  of  which  leaves 
voluntary  motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  before. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  an  over-valuing  ourfelves 
to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  meafure  of  our  capa- 
cities j  and  to  conclude  all  things  impoffible  to  be 
done,  whofe  manner  of  doing  exceeds  our  com- 
prehenfion.  This  is  to  make  our  comprehenficn 
infinite,  or  God  finite,  when  what  he  can  do,  is 
limited  to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do 
not  underftand  the  operations  of  your  own  finite 
mind,  that  thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not 
deem  it  ftrange,  that  you  cannot  comprehend  the 
operations  of  that  eternal  infinite  Mind,  who  made 
and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain. 


T    2 
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C  H  A  P.     XI. 

Of  our  Xn  owled  g  e  of  the  Exist  en  c  e 
of  other  Thin  gs. 


§  i.  It  is  to  be  had  only  by  fenfation.  §  2.  Infance, 
whitenef  of  this  paper.  §  3 .  "Ti&w,  though  notfo 
certain  as  demcnf  ration,  yet  may  le  called  know- 
ledge, and  proves  the  exifence  of  things  without 
vs.  §  4.  Fir/},  Becaufe  we  cannot  have  them  but 
by  the  inlet  of  the  Je nfe s.  \  5.  Secondly,  Becaufe 
an  idea  from  atlual  fenfation,  and  another  from 
memory,  are  very  difinEf  perceptions.  §  6.  Thirdly, 
Pleafure  or  pain  which  accompanies  atlual  fenfa- 
tion, accompanies  not  the.  returning  of  thofe  ideas 
without  the  external  objects.  §7.  Fourthly,  Our 
fenfes  ajjijl  one  another's  teflimony  of  the  exifence 
cf  outward  things.  §  8.  This  certainty  is  as 
great  as  our  condition  needs.  §  9.  But  reaches  no 
farther  than  atlual  fenfation.  §  10.  Folly  to  ex- 
petl  demonstration  in  every  thing.  §  1 1 .  Pajl 
exifence  is  known  by  memory.  §12.  The  exifence 
effpirits  not  knowable.  \  13.  Particular  propor- 
tions concerning  exifence,  are  knowable.  §14.  And 
general  proportions  concerning  ab/lratl  ideas. 


§  i.  ''THHE  knowledge  of  our  own  being  we  have 
&      by  intuition.    The  exiftence  of  a  God, 
reafon  clearly  makes  known  to  us,  as  has  been 
(hewn. 

The  knowledge  of  the  exiflence  of  any  other 
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thing,  we  can  have  only  by  fenfation  :  for  there 
being  no  necefiary  connexion  of  real  exiftence, 
with  any  idea  a  man  hath  in  his  memory,  nor  of 
any  other  exiftence,  but  that  of  God,  with  the 
exiftence  of  any  particular  man  ;  no  particular 
man  can  know  the  exiftence  of  any  other  being, 
but  only  when,  by  actual  operating  upon  him,  it 
makes  itfelf  perceived  by  him.  For  the  having 
the  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves 
the  exiftence  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a 
man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  vi- 
fions  of  a  dream  make  thereby  a  true  hiftory. 

§  2.  It  is  therefore  the  actual  receiving  of  ideas 
from  without,  that  gives  us  notice  of  the  exift- 
ence of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know,  that 
fometbing  doth  exift  at  that  time  without  us, 
which  caufes  that  idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  we 
neither  know  nor  confider  how  it  dees  it ;  for  it 
takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our  fenfes,  and 
the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not 
the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced  ;  i>.  g. 
whilft  I  write  this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  affecting 
my  eyes,  that  idea  produced  in  my  mind,  which, 
whatever  object  caufes,  I  call  white ;  by  which  I 
know  that  that  quality  or  accident,  i.  e.  whofe 
appearance  before  my  eyes  always  caufes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exift,  and  hath  a  being  without  me. 
And  of  this,  the  greateft  aflurance  I  can  poflibly 
have,  and  to  which  my  faculties  can  attain,  is  the 
teftimony  of  my  eyes,  which  are  the  proper  and 
fole  judges  of  this  thing  :  whofe  teftimony  I 
have  reafon  to  *cly  on,  as  lb  certain,  that  I  cm 
no  more  doubt,  whilft  I  write  this,  that  I  fee 
white  and  black,  and  that  fornething  really  exifts, 
that  caufes  that  f.nfation  in  me,  than  that  I  write 
or  move  my  hand  ;  which  is  a  certainty  as  great 
.T3 
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as  human  nature  is  capable  of,  concerning  the  ex- 
igence of  any  thing,  but  a  man's  felf  alone,  and 
of  God. 

§  3.  The  notice  we  have  by  our  fenfes,  of  the 
exifting  of  things  without   us,  though   it  be  not 
altogether  fo  certain  as  our  intuitive  knowledge, 
or  the  deductions  of  our  reafon,   employed  about 
the  clear  abftraft  ideas  of  our  own  minds  ;  yet  it 
is  an  affurance  that  deferves  the   name  of  know- 
ledge.    If  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  our  facul- 
ties act  and  inform  us  right  concerning  the  exift- 
ence  of  thofe  objects  that  affect  them,  it  cannot 
pafs  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence;  for,  I  think, 
no-body  can,  in  earned,  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  be 
uncertain  of  the  exiftence  of  thofe  things  which 
he  fees  and  feels.     At  leaft,  he  that  can  doubt  fo 
far,  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his  own  thoughts), 
will  never  have  any  controverfy  with  me  ;  fince 
he  can  never  be  fure  I  fay  any  thing  contrary  to 
his  opinion.  As  to  myfelf,  I  think  God  has  given 
me  affurance  enough  of  the  exiftence  of  things 
without  me  ;  fince  by  their  different  application, 
I  can  produce  in  myfelf  both  pleafure  and  pain, 
which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my  prefent 
ftate.     This  is   certain,  the  confidence  that  our 
faculties  do  not  herein  deceive  us,  is  the  greateft 
affurance  we  are  capable  of,  concerning  the  exift- 
ence of  material  beings.     For  we  cannot  acl;  any 
thing,  but  by  our  faculties  ;  nor  talk  of  know- 
ledge itfelf,  but  by  the  help  of  thofe  faculties  which 
are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is. 
But  befides  the  affurance  we  have  from  our  fenfes 
themfelves,  that  they  do  not  err  in  the  informa- 
tion they  give  us  of  the  exiftence  of  things  with- 
out us,  when  they  are  affected  by  them,  we  are 
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farther  confirmed  in  this  aflurance,  by  other  con- 
current reafons. 

§  4.  Firjl,  It  is  plain,  thofe  perceptions  are 
produced  in  us  by  exterior  caufes  affecting  our 
fenfes;  becaufe  thofe  that  want  the  organs  of  any 
fenfe,  never  can  have  the  ideas  belonging  to  that 
fenfe  produced  in  their  minds.  This  is  too  evi- 
dent to  be  doubted ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  but 
be  aiTured,  that  they  come  in  by  the  organs  of 
that  fenfe,  and  no  other  way.  The  organs  them- 
felves,  it  is  plain,  do  not  produce  them  ;  for  then 
the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark  would  produce  co- 
lours, and  his  nofe  fmell  rofes  in  the  winter  :  but 
we  fee  no-body  gets  the  relifh  of  a  pine-apple,  till 
he  goes  to  the  Indies  where  it  is,  and  taites  it. 

§  5.  Secondly,  Becaufe  fometimes  I  find,  that 
I  cannot  avoid  the  having  thofe  ideas  produced  in 
my  mind  :  for  though  when  my  eyes  are  fhut, 
or  windows  faft,  I  can  at  pleafure  recal  to  my 
mind  the  ideas  of  light  t  or  the  fun,  which  former 
fenfations  had  lodged  in  my  memory;  fo  I  can  at 
pleafure  lay  by  that  idea,  and  take  into  my  view 
that  of  the  fmell  of  a  rofe,  or  tafte  of  fugar.  But 
if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  fun,  I  can- 
not avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  fun  then 
produces  in  me.  So  that  there  is  a  manifeft  dif- 
ference between  the  ideas  laid  up  in  my  memory, 
(over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I  mould 
have  conftantly  the  fame  power  to  difpofe  of  them, 
and  lay  them  by  at  pleafure),  and  thofe  which 
force  themfelves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid 
having.  And  therefore  it  muft  needs  be  fome  ex- 
terior caufe,  and  the  brifk  acting  of  fomc  objects 
without  me,  whofe  efficacy  I  cannot  refift,  that 
produces  thofe  ideas  in  my  mind,  whether  I  will 
or  no.     Befides,  there  is  no-body  who  doth  not 
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perceive  the  difference  in  himfelf,  between  con- 
templating the  fun,  as  he  hath  the  idea  of  it  in 
his  memory,  and  actually  looking  upon  it :  of 
which  two,  his  perception  is  fo  diftin£l,  that  few 
of  his  ideas  are  more  diftinguifhable  one  from  an- 
other :  and  therefore  he  hath  certain  knowledge* 
that  they  are  not  both  memory,  or  the  aelions  of 
his  mind,  and  fancies  only  within  him  j  but  that 
a£tual  feeing  hath  a  caufe  without. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  thofe 
ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  pain,  which  after- 
wards we  remember  without  the  leaft  offence. 
Thus  the  pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of 
it  is  revived  in  our  minds,  gives  us  no  difturbance ; 
which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublefome,  and  is 
again,  when  actually  repeated  ;  which  is  oecafion- 
ed  by  the  diforder  the  external  object,  caufes  in. 
our  bodies,  when  applied  to  it.  And  we  remem- 
ber the  pains  of  hunger,  thirji,  or  the  head-ach, 
without  any  pain  at  all  j  which  would  either  ne- 
ver diflurb  us,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it,  as  often 
as  we  thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but 
ideas  floating  in  our  minds,  and  appearances  en- 
tertaining our  fancies,  without  the  real  exiftence 
of  things  affecting  us  from  abroad.  The  fame 
maybe  laid  of  pleafure,  accompanying  feveral  ac- 
tual fenfations:  and  though  mathematical  demor- 
ftrations  depend  not  upon  fenfe,  yet  the  exami- 
ning them  by  diagrams,  gives  great  credit  to  the 
evidence  of  our  fight,  and  feems  to  give  it  a  cer- 
tainty approaching  to  that  of  demonstration  itfelf. 
For  it  would  be  very  ftrange,  that  a  man  fhould 
allow  it  for  an  undeniable  truth,  that  two  angles 
of  a  figure,  which  he  meafures  by  lines  and  an- 
gles of  a  diagram,  fhould  be  bigger  one  than  the 
other  •,  and  yet  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  thole 
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Hues  and  angles,  which,  by  looking  on,  he  makes 
ufe  of  to  meafure  that  by. 

§  7.  Fourthly,  Our  fenfes,  in  many  cafes,  bear 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  each  other's  report,  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  fenfible  things  without 
us.  He  that  fees  a  fire,'  may,  if  he  doubt  whe- 
ther it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  fancv,  feel 
it  too;  and  be  convinced,  by  putting  his  hand 
in  it.  Which  certainly  could  never  be  pur  into 
fuch  exquifite  pain  by  a  bare  idea  or  phantom, 
unlefs  that  the  pain  be  a  fancy  too  ,  which  yet  he 
cannot,  when  the  burn  is  well,  by  raifing  the 
idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himfelf  again. 

Thus  I  fee,  whilfl  I  write  this,  I  can  change 
the  appearance  of  the  paper;  and  by  dehgning 
the  letters,  tell  before-hand  what  new  idea  it  fhaii 
exhibit  the  very  next  moment,  barely  by  drawing 
my  pen  over  it ;  which  will  neither  appear,  (let 
me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will),  if  my  hands  ftand  flail; 
or  though  I  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes  be  fhut : 
nor  when  thofe  characters  are  once  made  on  the 
paper,  can  I  chufe  afterwards  but  fee  them  as  they 
are;  that  is,  have  the  ideas  of  fuch  letters  as  I 
have  made,  "Whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  they 
are  not  barely  the  fport  and  play  of  my  own  ima- 
gination, when  I  find  that  the  characters,  that 
were  made  at  the  pleafure  of  my  own  thoughts, 
do  not  obey  them  ;  nor  yet  ceafe  to  be,  whenever 
I  fhall  fancy  it,  but  continue  to  affect  the  fenfes 
conftantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the  figures 
I  made  them.  To  which,  if  we  will  add,  that 
the  fight  of  thofe  fhall,  from  another  man,  draw 
fuch  founds  as  I  before-hand  defign  they  fhall 
Hand  for,  there  will  be  little  reafon  left  to  doubt 
that  thefe  words  I  write  do  really  exift  without 
«e,  when  they  caufe  a   long  feries   of   regular 
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founds  to  affect  my  ears,  which  could  not  be  the 
effect  of  my  imagination,  nor  could  my  memory 
retain  them  in  that  order. 

§  8.  But  yet  if,  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be  fo 
fceptical,  as  to  diitruft  his  fenfes,  and  to  affirm, 
that  all  we  fee  and  hear,  feci  and  tafte,  think  and 
do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but  the  feries  and 
deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream,  whereof 
there  is  no  reality,  and  therefore  will  queftion  the 
exiftence  of  all  things,  or  our  knowledge  of  any 
tiing  ;  I  muft  defire  him  to  ccnfider,  that  if  all 
be  a  dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream  that  he  makes 
the  queftion  ;  and  fo  it  is  not  much  matter,  that 
a  waking  man  mould  anfwer  him.  But  yet,  if 
he  pleafes,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this 
anfwer,  that  the  certainty  of  things  exifting  in  re- 
rum  natura,  when  we  have  the  teitimony  of  our 
fenfes  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  our  frame  can 
attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs.  For  our 
faculties  being  fuited,  not  to  the  full  extent  of  be- 
ing, nor  to  a  perfect,  clear,  comprehenfive  know- 
ledge of  things  free  from  all  doubt  and  fcruple, 
but  to  the  prefervation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are, 
and  accommodated  to  the  ufe  of  life  ;  they  ferve 
to  our  purpofe  well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give 
os  certain  notice  of  thofe  things,  which  are  con- 
venient or  inconvenient  to  us.  For  he  that  fees 
a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented  the  force 
of  its  flame,  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  wtfl  little 
doubt  that  this  is  fomething  exifting  without  him, 
which  does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  great 
pain  ;  which  is  affurance  enough  when  no  man 
requires  greater  certainty,  to  govern  his  actions  by, 
than  what  is  as  certain  as  his  actions  themfeives. 
And  if  our  dreamer  pleafes  to  try  whether  the 
glowing  heat  of  a  glafs-furnace,  be  barely  a  \van» 
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dering  imagination  in  a  drowfy  man's  fancy,  by 
putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
wakened  into  a  certainty  greater  than  he  could 
wifh,  that  it  is  fomething  more  than  bare  imagi- 
nation. So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great  as  we 
can  defire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleafure 
or  pain,  i.  e.  happinefs  or  mifery  ;  beyond  which 
we  have  no  concernment,  either  of  knowing  or 
being.  Such  an  affurance  of  the  exiftence  of  things 
without  us,  is  fufficient  to  direct  us  in  the  attain- 
ing the  good,  and  avoiding  the  evil,  which  is  cau- 
jed  by  them,  which  is  the  important  concernment 
we  have  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 

§  9.  In  fine  then,  when  our  fenfes  do  actually 
convey  into  our  underflandings  any  idea,  we  can- 
not but  be  fatisfied,  that  there  doth  fomething  at 
that  time  really  exift  without  us,  which  doth  af- 
fect our  fenfes,  and  by  them  give  notice  of  itfelf 
to  our  apprehenfive  faculties,  and  actually  pro- 
duce that  idea  which  we  then  perceive  :  and  we 
cannot  fo  fardiftruft  their  teftimony,  as  to  doubi: 
that  fuch  collection1?  of  iimple  ideas,   as  we  have 
obferved  by  our  fenfes  to  be  united  together,  do 
really  exift  together.    But  this  knowledge  extends 
as  far  as  the  prefent  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  em- 
ployed about  particular  objects,  that  do  then  af- 
fe£t  them,  and  no  farther.   For  if  I  faw  fuch  a  col- 
lection of  fimple  ideas,  as  is  wont  to  be  called  man, 
exiiting  together  one  minute  fince,  and  am  now 
alone;  I  cannotbe  certain  that  the  fame  man  exifts 
now,  fince  there  is  no  nece/Tary  connection  of  his 
exiftence  a  minute  fince,  with  his  exiltence  now. 
By  a  thoufand   ways  he  may  ceafe  to  be,  fince  I 
had  the  teftimony  of  my  fenfes  for  his  exiftence. 
And  if  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  man  I  law  lait 
to-day,  is  now  in  being ;  I  can  lefs  be  ccrtaiu 
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that  he  is  fo,  who  hath  been  longer  removed  from 
my  fenfes,  and  I  have  not  feen  fmce  yefterday,  or 
fmce  the  laft  year  ;  and  much  lefs  can  I  be  certain 
of  the  exiftence  of  men  that  I  never  faw.  And 
therefore,  though  it  be  highly  probable  that  mil- 
lions of  men  do  now  exift,  yet  whilft  I  am  alone 
writing  this,  I  have  not  that  certainty  of  it,  which 
we  itrictly  call  knowledge,  though  the  great  like- 
lihood of  it  puts  me  paft  doubt,  and  it  be  rea- 
fonable  for  me  to  do  feveral  things  upon  the  con- 
fidence that  there  are  men  (and  men  alfo  of  my 
acquaintance,  with  whom  I  Iiave  to  do),  now  in 
the  world  :  but  this  is  but  probability,  not  know- 
ledge. 

§  i  o.  Whereby  yet  we  may  obferve  how  foolifh 
and  vain  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  of  a  narrow  know- 
ledge, who  having  reafon  given  him  to  judge  of 
the  different  evidence  and  probability  of  things, 
and  to  be  fwayed  accordingly  ;  how  vain,  I  fay, 
it  is  to  expert  demonftration  and  certainty  m 
things  not  capable  of  it,  and  refufe  aifent  to  very 
rational  propofitions,  and  act  contrary  to  very 
plain  and  clear  truths,  becaufe  they  cannot  be 
made  out  fo  evident,  as  to  furmount  every  the 
leafl  (I  will  not  fay  reafon,  but)  pretence  of  doubt- 
ing. He  that  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  would 
admit  of  nothing  but  direct  plain  demonftration, 
would  be  fure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  but  of 
perifhing  quickly.  The  wholefomenefs  of  his 
meat  or  drink,  would  not  give  him  reafon  to  ven- 
ture on  it  :  and  I  would  fain  know  what  it  is  he 
could  do  upon  fuch  grounds,  as  are  capable  of 
no  doubt,  no  objection. 

§  n.  As  when  our  fenfes  are  actually  employ- 
ed about  any  object,  we  do  know  that  it  does  ex- 
ift ;  fo  by  our  memory,  we  may  be  affured,   that 
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heretofore  things  that  affected  our  fenfes  have  ex- 
ifted.  And  thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the  paft 
exiftence  of  feveral  things,  whereof  our  fenfes 
having  informed  us,  our  memories  ftill  retain  the 
ideas :  and  of  this  we  are  paft  all  doubt,  fo  long 
as  we  remember  well.  But  this  knowledge  alfo 
reaches  no  farther  than  our  fenfes  have  formerly 
affured  us.  Thus  feeing  water  at  this  inftant,  it 
is  an  unqueftionable  truth  to  me,  that  water  doth 
exift:  and  remembering  that  I  faw  it  yefterday^ 
it  will  alfo  be  always  true  •,  and  as  long  as  my  me- 
mory retains  it,  always  an  undoubted  proportion 
to  me,  that  water  did  exift  the  tenth  of  July, 
j688,  as  it  will  alfo  be  equally  true,  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  very  fine  colours  did  exift,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  I  faw  upon  a  bubble  of  that 
water :  but  being  now  quite  out  of  the  fight  both 
of  the  water  and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  cer- 
tainly known  to  me,  that  the  water  doth  now 
exift,  than  that  the  bubbles  or  colours  therein 
do  fo ;  it  being  no  more  neceffary  that  water 
fhould  exift  to-day-  becaufe  it  exifted  yefterday, 
than  that  the  colours  or  bubbles  exift  to-day,  be- 
caufe they  exifted  yefterday;  though  it  be  exceed- 
ingly much  more  probable,  becaufe  water  hath 
been  obferved  to  continue  long  in  exiftence,  but 
bubbles,  and  the  colours  on  them,  quickly  ceafe 
to  be. 

§  12.  What  ideas  we  have  of  fpirits,  and  how 
we  come  by  them,  I  have  already  (hewn.  But 
though  we  have  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
know  we  have  them  there,  the  having  the  ideas 
of  fpirits  does  not  make  us  know  that  any  fuch 
things  do  exift  without  us,  or  that  there  are  any 
finite   fpirits,  or  any  other  fpiritual  beings,  but 
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the  eternal  God.  We  have  ground  from  revela- 
tion, and  feveral  other  reafons,  to  believe  with  af- 
furance,  that  there  are  fuch  creatures  ;  but  our 
fenfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  them,  we  want 
the  means  of  knowing  their  particular  exiftences. 
For  we  can  no  more  know  that  there  are  finite 
fpirits  really  exifting  by  the  idea  we  have  of  fuch 
beings  in  our  minds,  than,  by  the  ideas  any  one 
has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know, 
that  things,  anfwering  thofe  ideas,  do  really  exift. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  exiftence  of  finite 
fpirits,  as  well  as  feveral  other  things,  we  mult 
content  ourfelves  with  the  evidence  of  faith  ;  but 
univerfal  certain  propofitions  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, are  beyond  our  reach.  For  however  true  it 
may  be,  v.  g.  that  all  the  intelligent  fpirits  that 
God  ever  created,  do  ftill  exift  ;  yet  it  can  never 
make  a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge.  Thefe,  and 
the  like  propofitions,  we  may  aflent  to,  as  highly 
probable,  but  are  not,  I  fear,  in  a  ftate,  capable 
of  knowing.  We  are  not  then  to  put  others  up- 
on demonftrating,  nor  ourfelves  upon  fearch  of 
univerfal  certainty  in  all  thofe  matters  wherein 
we  are  not  capable  of  any  other  knowledge,  but 
what  our  fenfes  give  us  in  this  or  that  particular. 

§13.  By  which  it  appears,  that  there  are  two 
forts  of  propofitions.  1.  There  is  one  fort  of  pro- 
pofitions concerning  the  exiftence  of  any  thing 
anfwerable  to  fuch  an  idea  ;  as  having  *he  idea  of 
an  elephant,  phoenix,  motion,  or  au  angle,  in  my 
mind,  the  firft  and  natural  inquiry  is,  whether 
fuch  a  thing  does  any- where  exift  ?  And  this 
knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.  No  exigence  of 
any  thing  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  can  cer- 
tainly be  known  farther  than  our  fenfes  inform  us. 
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2.  There  is  another  fort  of  propofitions,  wherein 
is  exprelTed  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our 
abftracl.  ideas,  and  their  dependence  one  on  another. 
Such  propofitions  may  be  univerfal  and  certain. 
So  having  the  idea  of  God,  and  myfelf,  of  fear 
and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  fure  that  God  is 
to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me  :  and  this  propo- 
rtion will  be  certain  concerning  man  in  general, 
if  I  have  made  an  abftracl.  idea  of  fuch  a  fpecies, 
whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this  pro- 
pofition,  how  certain  foever,  that  men  ought  to 
fear  and  obey  God,  proves  not  to  me  the  exift- 
ence  of  men  in  the  world,  but  will  be  true  of  all 
fuch  creatures,  whenever  they  do  exift  :  which 
certainty  of  fuch  general  propofitions,  depends  on 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  to  be  difcovered 
in  thofe  abftracl.  ideas. 

§  14.  In  the  former  cafe,  our  knowledge  is  the 
confequence  of  the  exiftence  of  things  producing 
ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  fenfes :  in  the  latter, 
knowledge  is  the  confequence  of  the  ideas,  be  they 
what  they  will,  that  are  in  our  minds  producing 
there  general  certain  propofitions.  Many  of  thefe 
are  called  ceterna  veritnter,  and  all  of  them  indeed 
are  fo ;  not  from  being  written  all  or  any  of 
them  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they  were 
any  of  them  propofitions  in  any  one's  mind,  till 
he  having  got  the  abftracl  ideas,  joined  or  fepa- 
rated  them  by  affirmation  or  negation.  Butwhere- 
foever  we  can  fuppofe  fuch  a  creature  as  man  ig, 
endowed  with  fuch  faculties,  and  thereby  furnifh- 
ed  with  fuch  ideas  as  we  have,  we  mud  conclude 
he  mull  needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts  to 
the  confideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of 
certain  propofitions,  that  will  arife  from  theagree- 
U  2 
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ment  or  difagreement  which  he  will  perceive  in 
his  own  ideas.  Such  propofitions  are  therefore 
called  eternal  truths,  not  becaufe  they  are  eternal 
propofitions  actually  formed,  and  antecedent  to 
the  underflanding,  that  at  any  time  makes  them  ; 
nor  becaufe  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
from  any  patterns  that  are  any-where  out  of 
the  mind,  and  exifted  before  :  but  becaufe  being 
once  made  about  abftract  ideas,  fo  as  to  be  true, 
they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be 
made  again  at  any  time  pait  or  to  come,  by  a 
mind  having  thofe  ideas,  always  actually  be  true. 
For  names  being  fuppofed  to  ftand  perpetually  for 
the  fame  ideas  ;  and  the  fame  ideas  having  immu- 
tably the  fame  habitudes  one  to  another  5  propo- 
pofitions  concerning  any  abftract  ideas,  that  are 
once  true,  muft  needs  be  eternal  verities* 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Improvement   of  our  Know- 
ledge. 

§  I.  Knowledge  is  not  from  maxims.  \  2.  (The 
occafion  of that  opinion.)  §3.  But  from  the  com- 
paring clear  and  difiincl  ideas.  §  4.  Dangerous 
to  build  upon  precarious  principles.  §  5.  This  is 
no  certain  ivay  to  truth.  §  6.  But  to  compare 
clear  complete  ideas  under  fieady  names.  §  7.  The 
true  method  of  advancing  knowledge,  is  by  confi- 
de ring  our  abjlracl  ideas.  §8.  By  which  moral- 
ity alfo  may  be  made  clearer.  §  9.  But  know- 
ledge of  bodies  is  to  be  improved  only  by  experience. 
§  10.  This  may  procure  us  convenience,  notfeience. 
§  II.  We  are  fitted  for  moral  knowledge  a?id  natu- 
ral improvements.  §  12.  But  mufl  beware  of  hy- 
potheftSy  and  wrong  principles.  §  13.  The  true  ufe 
ofhypothefes.  §  14.  Clear  and  difiinFl  ideas  with 
fettled  names,  and  the  finding  of  thofe  which  fihew 
their  agreement  or  aif agreement,  are  the  ways  to  en- 
large our  knowledge.  §15.  Mathematics  an  iu- 
Jlance  of  it. 

§  I.  TT  having  been  the  common  received  opi- 
X  nion  arnongft  men  of  letters,  that  maxims 
were  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge;  and  that  the 
fciences  were  each  of  them  built  upon  certain^,--.: - 
cognita,  from  whence  the  underftanding  was  to 
take  its  rife,  and  by  which  it  was  to  conduct  it- 
felf,  in  its  inquiries,  into  the  matters  belonging 
to  that  fcience  ;  the  beaten  road  of  the  fchoois 
has  been  to  lay  down  in  the  beginning,  one  or 
more  general  propofitions,  as  foundations  where- 
U  3 
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on  to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of 
that  fubject.  Thefe  doctrines  thus  laid  down  for 
foundations  of  any  fcience,  were  called  principles^ 
as  the  beginnings  from  which  we  muft  fet  out, 
and  look  no  farther  backwards  in  our  inquiries, 
as  we  have  "already  obferved. 

§  2.  One  thing  which  might  probably  give  an 
occafion  to  this  way  of  proceeding  in  other  fci- 
ences,  was,  as  I  fuppofe,  the  good  fuccefs  it 
feemed  to  have  in  mathematics,  wherein  men  be- 
ing obferved  to  attain  a  great  certainty  of  know- 
ledge, thefe  fciences  came  by  pre-eminence  to  be 
called  MiS-ti/xara  and  M«:Wi?,  learning,  or  things 
learned,  thoroughly  learned,  as  having,  of  all  o- 
thers,  the  greateit  certainty,  clearnefs,  and  evi- 
dence, in  them. 

§  3.  But  if  any  one  will  confider,  he  will,  1 
guefs,  find  that  the  great  advancement  and  cer- 
tainty of  real  knowledge,  which  men  arrived  to  in 
thefe  fciences,  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of 
thefe  principles,  nor  derived  from  any  peculiar 
advantage  they  received  from  two  or  three  general 
maxims  laid  down  in  the  beginning  j  but  from  the 
clear,  diftincl:,  complete  ideas  their  thoughts  were 
employed  about,  and  the  relation  of  equality  and 
excefs  fo  clear  between  fome  of  them,  that  they 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that,  a  way 
to  difcover  it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help 
of  thofe  maxims.  For  I  afk,  Is  it  not  poflible  for 
a  young  lad  to  know  that  his  whole  body  is  big- 
ger than  his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of  this 
axiom,  that  the  ivhole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;  nor 
be  aflured  of  it,  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  ? 
Or  cannot  a  country  wench  know,  that  having 
received  a  milling  from  one  that  owes  her  three, 
and  a  milling  alfo  from  another  that  owes  her 
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three,  the  remaining  debts  in  each  of  their 
hands  are  equal  ?  Cannot  (he  know  this,  I  fay, 
without  fhe  fetch  the  certainty  of  it  from  this 
maxim,  that  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  equals  ;  a  maxim  which  poflibly 
fhe  never  heard  or  thought  of  ?  I  defire  any  one  to 
confider,  from  what  has  been  el fe where  faid,  which 
is  known  firft  and  cleareft  by  raoft  people,  the 
particular  inflance,  or  the  general  rule ;  and  which 
it  is  that  gives  life  and  birth  to  the  other.  Thefe 
general  rules  are  but  the  comparing  our  more  ge- 
neral and  abftratt,  ideas,  which  are  the  workman- 
fhip  of  the  mind,  made,  and  names  given  to  them, 
for  the  eafierdifpatch  in  its  reafonings, and  drawing 
into  comprehenfive  terms,  and  mort  rules,  its  vari- 
ous and  multiplied  obfervations.  But  knowledge 
began  in  the  mind,  and  was  founded  on  particu- 
lars ;  though  afterwards,  perhaps,  no  notice  be 
taken  thereof;  it  being  natural  for  the  mind,  (for- 
ward ftill  to  enlarge  its  knowledge),  mod  attentive- 
ly to  lay  up  thofe  general  notions,  and  make  the 
proper  ufe  of  them,  which  is  to  difburden  the  me- 
mory of  the  cumberfome  load  of  particulars.  For 
I  defire  it  may  be  confidered  what  more  certainty 
there  is  to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his  body, 
little  finger  and  all,  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger 
alone,  after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the  name 
whole,  and  to  his  little  finger  the  name  part,  than 
he  could  have  had  before  ;  or  what  new  know- 
ledge concerning  his  body,  can  thefe  two  relative 
terms  give  him,  which  he  could  not  have  with- 
out them  ?  Could  he  not  know  that  his  body 
was  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  if  his  language 
were  yet  fo  imperfect,  that  he  had  no  fueh  rela- 
tive terms  as  whole  and  part  ?  I  alk  farther,  when 
he  has  got  thefe  names,  How  is  he  more  certain 
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that  his  body  is  a  ivhole,  and  his  little  finger  a 
party  than  he  was,  or'  might  be  certain,  before 
he  learned  thofe  terms,  that  his  body  was  bigger 
than  his  little  finger  ?  Any  one  may  as  reafon- 
ably  doubt  or  deny,  that  his  little  finger  is  a  part 
of  his  body,  as  that  it  is  lefs  than  his  body.  And 
he  that  can  doubt  whether  it  be  lefs,  will  as  certain- 
ly doubt  whether  it  be  a  part.  So  that  the  maxim, 
The  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,  can  never  be  made 
ufe  of  to  prove  the  little  finger  lefs  than  the  body, 
but  when  it  is  ufelefs,  by  being  brought  to  con- 
vince of  a  truth  which  he  knows  already.  For 
he  that  does  not  certainly  know  that  any  parcel 
of  matter,  with  another  parcel  of  matter  joined 
to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone,  will 
never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of  thefe  two 
relative  terms,  whole  and  party  make  of  them  what 
maxim  you  pleafe. 

§  4.  But  be  it  in  the  mathematics  as  it  will, 
whether  it  be  clearer,  that  taking  an  inch  from  a 
black  line  of  two  inches,  and  an  inch  from  a  red 
line  of  two  inches,  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
two  lines  will  be  equal;  or  that  if  you  take  equals 
from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals ;  which, 
I  fay,  of  thefe  two  is  the  clearer  and  firft  known, 
J  leave  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being  ma- 
terial to  my  prefent  occafion.  That  which  I  have 
here  to  do,  is  to  inquire,  whether  if  it  be  the  rea- 
dieft  way  to  knowledge,  to  begin  with  general 
maxims,  and  build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  fafe 
way  to  take  the  principles,  which  are  laid  down 
in  any  other  fcience,  as  unqueftionable  truth  ; 
and  fo  receive  them  without  examination,  and 
adhere  to  them  without  fuffering  to  be  doubt- 
ed of,  becaufe  mathematicians  have  been  fo 
happy,  or  fo  fair,  to  ufe   none  but  felf-evident 
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and  undeniable.  If  this  be  fo,  I  know  not  what 
may  not  pafs  for  truth  in  morality,  what  may  not 
be  introduced  and  proved  in  natural  philofophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  fome  of  the  philofophers, 
that  all  is  matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  elfe, 
be  received  for  certain  and  indubitable,  and  it 
will  be  eafy  to  be  feen  by  the  writings  of  fome 
that  have  revived  it  again  in  our  days,  what  con- 
sequences it  will  lead  us  into.  Let  any  one,  with 
Polemo,  take  the  world  ;  or,  with  the  Stoics,  the 
aether,  or  the  fun ;  or,  with  Anaximenes,  the  air 
to  be  God  j  and  what  a  divinity,  religion,  and 
worfhip,  muft  we  needs  have  !  Nothing  can  be 
fo  dangerous  as  principles  thus  taken  up  without 
queftioning  or  examination  ;  efpecially  if  they  be 
fuch  as  concern  morality,  which  influence  mens 
lives,  and  give  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  Who 
might  not  juftly  expect:  another  kind  of  life  in 
Ariftippus,  who  placed  happinefs  in  bodily  plea- 
fure ;  and  in  Antifthene9,  who  made  virtue  fuffi- 
cient  to  felicity  i  And  he  who,  with  Plato,  fhall 
place  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  will 
have  his  thoughts  raifed  to  other  contemplations 
than  thofe  who  look  not  beyond  this  fpot  of  earth, 
and  thofe  perifhing  things  which  are  to  be  had  in 
it.  He  that,  with  Archelaus,  fhall  lay  it  down  as 
a  principle,  that  right  and  wrong,  honeft  and  dif- 
honeft,  are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not  by  na- 
ture, will  have  other  meafures  of  moral  rectitude 
and  pravity,  than  thofe  who  take  it  for  granted, 
that  we  are  under  obligations  antecedent  to  all 
human  conftitutions. 

§  5.  If  therefore  thofe  that  pafs  for  principles 
are  not  certain,  (which  we  muft  have  fome  way  to 
know,  that  we  may  be  able  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  thofe  that  are  doubtful),  but  are  only  made 
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fo  to  us  by  our  blind  aflent,  we  are  liable  to  be 
milled  by  them  ;  and  inftead  of  being  guided  in- 
to truth,  we  (hall,  by  principles,  be  only  confirm- 
ed in  miflake  and  error. 

§  6.  But  fince  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty 
of  principles,  as  well  as  of  all  other  truths,  de- 
pends only  upon  the  perception  we  have  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  way 
to  improve  our  knowledge,  is  not,  I  am  fure,  blind- 
ly, and  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  receive  and  fwal- 
low  principles  ;  but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in 
our  minds  clear,  diftincfc,  and  complete  ideas,  as 
far  as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them  pro- 
per and  conftant  names.  And  thus,  perhaps, 
without  any  other  principles,  but  barely  confider- 
ing  thofe  ideas,  and  by  comparing  them  one  with 
another,  finding  their  agreement  and  difagreement, 
and  their  feveral  relations  and  habitudes,  we  fhall 
get  more  true  and  clear  knowledge  by  the  conduct 
ef  this  one  rule,  than  by- taking  up  principles, 
and  thereby  putting  our  minds  into  the  difpofal 
of  others. 

§  7.  We  muft  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as 
reafon  advifes,  adapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth 
we  fearch  after.  General  and  certain  truths  are 
only  founded  in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ab- 
ftract.  ideas.  A  fagacious  and  methodical  appli- 
cation of  our  thoughts,  for  the  finding  out  thefe 
relations,  is  the  only  way  to  difcover  all  that  can 
be  put  with  truth  and  certainty  concerning  them, 
into  general  propofitions.  By  what  fteps  we  are 
to  proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  fchools 
of  the  mathematicians,  who,  from  very  plain  and 
eafy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a  conti- 
nued chain  of  reafonings,  proceed  to  the  difcove- 
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rv  and  demonftration  of  truths  that  appear  at  firft 
fight  beyond  human  capacity.  The  art  of  find- 
ing proofs,  and  the  admirable  methods  they  have 
invented  for  the  fingling  out,  and  laying  in  or- 
der thofe  intermediate  ideas  that  demonftratively 
fhew  the  equality  or  inequality  of  unapplicable 
quantities,  is  that  which  has  carried  them  fo  far, 
and  produced  fuch  wonderful  and  unexpected  dis- 
coveries ;  but  whether  Something  like  this,  in  re- 
fpett  of  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  magnitude, 
may  not  in  time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine. This,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  if  other 
ideas,  that  are  the  real,  as  well  as  nominal  ef- 
fences  of  their  fpecies,  were  purfued  in  the  way 
familiar  to  mathematicians,  they  would  carry  our 
thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  evidence  and 
clearnefs  than  pofTibly  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

§  8.  This  gave  me  the  confidence  to  advance 
that  conjecture  which  I  fuggeft  f,  viz.  that  mo- 
rality is  capable  of  detnonjlration,  as  well  as  mathe- 
matics. For  the  ideas  that  ethics  are  convsrfant 
about,  being  all  real  effences,  and  fuch  as  I  ima- 
gine have  a  difcoverable  connection  and  agree- 
mentone  with  another;  fo  far  as  we  can  find  their 
habitudes  and  relations,  fo  far  we  fhaJl  be  poffef- 
fed  of  certain,  real,  and  general  truths  :  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  a  right  method  were  taken,  a 
great  part  of  morality  might  be  made  out  with  that 
clearnefs,  that  could  leave,  to  a  considering  man, 
no  more  reafon  to  doubt,  than  he  could  have  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  propofitions  in  mathematics, 
which  have  been  demonftrated  to  him. 

$  9.  In  our  fearch  after  the  knowledge  of  fub- 
flances,  our  want  of  ideas,  that  are  fuitable   to 
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fuch  a  way  of  proceeding,  obliges  us  to  a  quite 
different  method.     We  advance  not  here,  as  in 
the  other,   (where  our  abftracl:  ideas  are  real,  as 
well  as  nominal  effences),  by  contemplating  our 
ideas,  and  confidering  their  relations  and   corre- 
fpondencies;  that  helps  us  very  little,  for  the  rea- 
sons that   in  another  place  we  have   at  large  fet 
down.    By  which,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  fub- 
(lances  afford  matter  of  very  little  general  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  bare  contemplation  of  their  abftracl: 
ideas,  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the 
fearch  of  truth  and  certainty.     What  then  are  we 
to  do  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  in 
fubftantial  beings :    Here  we  are  to  take  a  quite 
contrary  courfe  •,  the  want  of  ideas  of  their  real 
effences,  fends  us  from  our  own  thoughts,  to  the 
things  themfelves,  as  they  exift.     Experience  here 
mull  teach  me  what  reafon  cannot:  and  it  is  by 
trying  alone,  that  I  can  certainly  know,  what  o- 
ther  qualities  co-exift  with  thofe  of  my  complex 
idea,  v.  g.  whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fufible 
body  I  call  go/cl,  be  malleable  or  no  :    which  ex- 
perience, (which  way  ever  it  prove  in  that  particu- 
lar body  I  examine),  makes  me  not  certain  that  it  is 
fo  in  all  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  bodies, 
but  that  which  I  have  tried.    Becaufe  it  is  no  con- 
fequence   one  way  or  the  other  from  my  com- 
plex idea  ;  the  neceffity  or  inconfiftence  of  mal- 
leability hath  no  vifible  connection  with  the  com- 
bination of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility  in 
any  body.     What  I  have  faid  here  of  the  nominal 
effence  of  gold,  fuppofed  to  confift  of  a  body  of 
fuch  a  determinate  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility, 
willbjSld  true,  if  malleablenefs,  fixednefs,  and  lolu- 
bility  in  aqua  regiai  be  added  to  it.  Our  reafonings 
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from  thefe  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in 
the  certain  difcovery  of  the  other  properties  in 
thofe  mafTes  of  matter  wherein  all  thefe  are  to  be 
found.  Becaufe  the  other  properties  of  fuch  bo- 
dies depending  not  on  thefe,  but  on  that  unknown 
real  eflence,  on  which  thefe  alfo depend,  we  cannot 
by  them  difcover  the  reft ;  we  can  go  no  farther  than 
the  fimple  ideas  of  our  nominal  eflence  will  carry 
us,  which  is  very  little  beyond  themfelves;  and  fo 
afford  ns  but  very  fparingly  any  certain,  univerfal, 
and  ufeful  truths.  For,  upon  trial,  having  found 
that  particular  piece  (and  all  others  of  that  colour, 
weight,  and  fufibility,  that  I  ever  tried)  malle- 
able, that  alfo  makes  now  perhaps  a  part  of  my 
complex  idea,  part  of  my  nominal  eflence  of  gold  : 
whereby,  though  I  make  my  complex  idea,  to 
which  I  affix  the  name  gold,  to  confifl  of  more 
fimple  ideas  than  before  j  yet  dill,  it  not  contain- 
ing the  real  eflence  of  anyfpecies  of  bodies,  it  helps 
me  not  certainly  to  know  (I  fay  to  know,  perhaps  it 
may  to  conjecture)  the  other  remaining  properties 
of  that  body,  farther  than  they  have  a  vifible  con- 
nection with  fome  or  all  of  the  fimple  ideas  that 
make  up  my  nominal  eflence.  For  example,  I 
cannot  be  certain  from  this  complex  idea,  whe- 
ther gold  be  fixed  or  no;  becaufe,  as  before,  there 
is  no  neceflary  connection  or  inconfifter.ee  to  be 
difcovered  betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body,  yel- 
low, heavy,  fufible,  malleable,  betwixt  thefe,  I 
far,  and  fixednefs  :  fo  that  I  may  certainly  know, 
that  in  whatfoever  body  thefe  are  found,  there 
fixednefs  is  fure  to  be.  Here  again,  for  affurance, 
I  muvt  apply  myfelf  to  experience;  as  far  as  that 
reaches,  I  may  have  certain  knowledge,  but  no 
farther. 

§  10.  I  denv  not,  but  a  man  accuftomed  to  ra- 
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tional  and  regular  experiments,  mall  be  able  to  fee 
farther  into  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  guefs  Tight- 
er at  their  yet  unknown  properties,  than  one  that 
is  a  flranger  to  them  :  but  yet,  as  I  have  faid,  this 
is  but  judgment  and  opinion,  not  knowledge  and 
certainty.  This  way  of  getting  and  improving 
our  knowledge  in  fubftances  only  by  experience 
•and  hiftory,  which  is  all  that  the  weaknefs  of  our 
faculties  in  this  ftate  of  mediocrity,  which  we  are 
in  in  this  world,  can  attain  to,  makes  me  fufpe£t 
that  natural  philofophy  is  not  capable  of  being 
made  a  fcience.  We  are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach 
very  little  general  knowledge  concerning  the  fpe- 
cies  of  bodies,  and  their  feveral  properties.  Ex- 
periments andhiflorical  obfervations  we  may  have, 
from  which  we  may  draw  advantages  of  eafe  and 
health,  and  thereby  increafe  our  ftock  of  conve- 
niences for  this  life ;  but  beyond  this,  I  fear,  our 
talents  reach  not,  nor  are  our  faculties,  as  I  guefs, 
able  to  advance. 

S  II.  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude, 
that  fince  our  faculties  are  not  fitted  to  penetrate 
into  the  internal  fabric  and  real  efiences  of  bodies, 
but  yet  plainly  difcover  to  us  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  enough  to  lead  us 
into  a  full  and  clear  difcovery  of  our  duty,  and 
great  concernment,  it  will  become  us,  as  rational 
creatures,  to  employ  thofe  faculties  we  have,  a- 
bout  what  they  are  mofl  adapted  to,  and  follow 
the  direction  of  nature,  where  it  feems  to  point 
us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational  to  conclude, 
that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  thofe  inqui- 
ries, and  in  that  fort  of  knowledge  which  is  moil 
i'uited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it 
our  greateft  interelt,  i.  e.  the  condition  of  our  e- 
ternal  eitate.    Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that 
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morality  is  the  proper  fcience  and  bufinefs  of  man- 
kind in  general,  (who  are  both  concerned  and 
fitted  to  fearch  out  their fummum  bonuni)^  as  feve- 
ral  arts,  converfant  about  feveral  parts  of  nature, 
are  the  lot  and  private  talent  of  particular  men, 
for  the  common  ufe  of  human  life,  and  their  own 
particular  fubfiftence  in  this  world.  Of  what  con- 
fequence  the  difcovery  of  one  natural  body  and 
its  properties  may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole 
great  continent  of  America  is  a  convincing  in- 
stance ;  whofe  ignorance  in  ufeful  arts,  and  want 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  in 
a  country  that  abounded  with  all  forts  of  natural 
plenty,  1  think,  may  be  attributed  to  their  igno- 
rance of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordinary 
defpicable  ftone,  I  mean,  the 'mineral  of  iron.  And 
whatever  we  think  of  our  parts  or  improvements  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  where  knowledge  and  plen- 
ty feem  to  vie  each  with  other*,  yet  to  any  one  that 
will  ferioufly  reflect,  on  it,  I  fuppofe  it  will  ap- 
pear paft  doubt,  that  were  the  ufe  of  iron  loft  a- 
mong  us,  we  mould  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoidably 
reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
favage  Americans,  whofe  natural  endowments  and 
provifions  come  no  way  fhort  of  thofe  of  the  moft 
nourifhing  and  polite  nations;  fo  that  he  who  firft 
made  known  the  ufe  of  that  contemptible  mi- 
neral, may  be  truly  Riled  the  father  of  arts,  and 
author  of  plenty. 

$12.  I  would  not  therefore  be  thought  to 
difefteem,  or  difluade  the  ftudy  of  nature.  I 
readily  agree  the  contemplation  of  his  works  gives 
us  occafion  to  admire,  revere,  and  glorify  their 
Author  :  and  if  rightly  directed,  may  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  mankind,  than  the  monuments  of  ex- 
emplary charity,  that  have,  at  fo  great  charge, 
X  2 
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been  raifed  by  the  founders  of  hofpitals  and  almf- 
houfes.  He  that  firft  invented  printing,  discover- 
ed the  ufe  of  the  eompafs,  or  made  public  the 
■virtue  and  right  ufe  of  Kin  Kina,  did  more  for  the 
propagation  of  knowledge,  for  the  fupplying  and 
increafe  of  ufeful  commodities,  and  faved  more 
from  the  grave,  than  thofe  who  built  colleges, 
wcrk-houfes,  and  hofpitals.  All  that  I  would 
fay,  is,  that  we  ihould  not  be  too  forward! y  pof- 
feffed  with  the  opinion  or  expectation  of  know- 
ledge, where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or  by  ways  that 
will  not  attain  it:  that  we  fhould  not  take  doubtful 
fyftems  for  complete  fciences;  nor  unintelligible 
notions  for  fcientifical  demonftrations.  In  the 
knowledge  of  bodies,  we  muft  be  content  to  glean 
what  we  can  from  particular  experiments-,  fmce 
we  cannot,  from  a  difcovery  of  their  real  efTences, 
grafp  at  a  time  whole  fheaves  ;  and  in  bundles 
comprehend  the  nature  and  properties  of  whole 
fpecies  together.  Where  our  inquiry  is  concern- 
ing co-exiftence,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exift,  which 
by  contemplation  of  our  ideas  we  cannot  difco- 
ver  ;  there  experience,  obiervation,  and  natural 
hiflory,  muft  give  us  by  our  fenfes,  and  by  retail, 
an  infight  into  corporeal  fubftances.  The  know- 
ledge of  bodies  we  muft  get  by  our  fenfes,  warily 
employed  in  taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and 
operations  on  one  another  :  and  what  we  hope 
to  know  of  feparate  fpirits  in  this  world,  we  mult, 
I  think,  expert  only  from  revelation.  He  that 
fhall  confider  how  little  general  maxims,  preca- 
rious principles,  and  hypothefeslaid  down  at  plea- 
fure,  have  promoted  true  knowledge,  or  helped  to 
fntisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after  real 
improvements  •,  how  little,  I  fay,  the  fetting 
out  at  that    end  has,    for  many  ages  together, 
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advanced  mens  progrefs  towards  the  knowledge 
of  natural  philofophy,  will  think  we  have  reafon 
to  thank  thofe,  who  in  this  latter  age  have  taken 
another  courfe,  and  have  trod  out  to  us,  though 
not  an  eafier  way  to  learned  ignorance,  yet  a  fu- 
rer  way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

§  13.  Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any 
phamomena  of  nature,  make  ufe  of  any  probable 
hypothefis  whatfoever.  Hypothefes,  if  they  are 
well  made,  are  at  lead  great  helps  to  the  memory, 
and  often  direct  us  to  new  difcoveries.  But  my 
meaning  is,  that  we  mould  not  take  up  any  one 
too  haftily,  (which  the  mind,  that  would  always 
penetrate  into  the  caules  of  things,  and  have  prin- 
ciples to  reft  on,  is  very  apt  to  do),  till  we  have 
very  well  examined  particulars,  and  made  feveral 
experiments  in  that  thing  which  we  would  ex- 
plain by  our  hypothefis,  and  fee  whether  it  will  a- 
gree  to  them  all ;  whether  our  principles  will  car- 
ry us  quite  through,  and  not  be  as  inconfiftent 
with  one  phenomenon  of  nature,  as  thev  feem  to 
accommodate,  and  explain  another.  And  at  leaft 
that  we  take  care  that  the  name  cf  principles  de- 
ceive us  not,  nor  impofe  on  us,  by  making  us  re- 
ceive that  for  an  unqueftionable  truth,  which  is 
really  at  beft  but  a  very  doubtful  conjecture,  fuch 
as  are  mod  (I  had  alrnoft  faid  all)  of  the  hypothe- 
fes in  natural  philofophy. 

§  14.  But  whether  natural  philofophy  be  ca- 
pable of  certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  feern  to  me, 
in  fhort,  to  be  thefe  two  : 

\Jiy  The  firft  is  to  get  and  fettle  in  our  minds 
determined  ideas  of  thofe  things,  whereof  we  have 
general  or  fpecific  names  ;  at  lealt  of  fo  many  of 
them   as   we   would   confider   and    improve   our 
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knowledge  in,  or  reafon  about.  And  if  they  be 
fpecific  ideas  of  fubftances,  we  fhould  endeavour 
alfo  to  make  them  as  complete  as  we  can,  whereby 
I  mean,  that  we  fhould  put  together  as  many 
fimple  ideas,  as  being  conftantly  obferved  to  co- 
exist, may  perfectly  determine  the  fpecies  •,  and 
each  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  which  are  the  ingredi- 
ents of  our  complex  ones,  fhould  be  clear  and  di- 
ftintr.  in  our  minds  :  for  it  being  evident,  that  our 
knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas,  as  far  as  they 
are  either  imperfect,  confufed,  or  obfcure,  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear 
knowledge. 

2d/y,  The  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  thofe 
intermediate  ideas,  which  may  fhew  us  the  agree- 
ment or  repugnancy  of  other  ideas,  which  cannot 
be  immediately  compared. 

§  15.  That  thefe  two  (and  not  the  relying  on 
maxims,  and  drawing  confequences  from  ibme 
general  propofitions)  are  the  right  methods  of  im- 
proving our  knowledge  in  the  ideas  of  other  modes, 
befides  thofe  of  quantity,  the  confi deration  of 
mathematical  knowledge  will  eafily  inform  us. 
Where  firft  we  fhall  find,  that  he  that  has  not  a 
perfect  and  clear  idea  of  thofe  angles  or  figures, 
of  which  he  defires  to  know  any  thing,  is  utterly 
thereby  incapable  of  any  knowledge  about  them. 
Suppofe  bu>t  a  man  not  to  have  a  perfect  exact 
idea  of  a  right  angley  a  fcaknum>  or  trapezium^ 
;md  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  he 
will  in  vain  feek  any"  demonftration  about  them. 
Farther,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influ- 
ence of  thofe  maxims  which  are  taken  for  prin- 
ciples in  mathematics,  that  hath  led  the  mafters 
of  that  fcience  into  thofe  wonderful  dilcoveries 
they  have  made.     Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know 
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all  the  maxims  generally  made  ufeof  in  mathema- 
tics never  fo  perfectly,  and  contemplate  their  ex- 
tent and  confequences  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he 
will,  by  their  afliftance,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce  ever 
come  to  know,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypotenufe 
in  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of 
the  two  other  fides.  The  knowledge  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals  from 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal,  &c.  helped  him 
not,  I  prefume,  to  this  demonftration  :  and  a 
man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  thofe 
axioms,  without  ever  feeing  one  jot  the  more  of 
mathematical  truths.  They  have  been  discover- 
ed by  the  thoughts  otherwise  applied  ;  the  mind 
had  other  objects,  other  views  before  it,  far  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  maxims,  when  it  firft.  got  the 
knowledge  of  fuch  kind  of  truths  in  mathematics, 
which  men,  well  enough  acquainted  with  thofe  re- 
ceived axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their  method  who 
firft  made  thefe  demonftrations,  can  never  fuffici- 
ently  admire.  And  who  knows  what  methods, 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  fcience, 
may  hereafter  be  invented,  anfwering  that  of  alge- 
bra in  mathematics,  which  fo  readily  finds  out  ideas 
of  quantities  to  meafure  others  by,  whofe  equali- 
ty or  proportion  we  could  otherwife  fery  hardly^ 
or  perhaps  never  come  to  know  ? 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

Some  farther   Considerations   con- 
cerning uur  Knowledge. 

§  I.  Our  knowledge  partly  necejfary,  partly  volun- 
tary. §  2.  The  application  voluntary ;  but  we 
know  as  things  are,  not  as  we  pleafe.  §  3.  In- 
fiance,  in  numbers  ;   in  natural  religion. 

■ 

§  I.  /^\UPv  knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in 
K^y  this,  has  a  great  conformity  with  our 
fight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  neccffary,  nor  wholly 
voluntary.  If  our  knowledge  were  altogether  ne- 
ceffary,  all  mens  knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike, 
but  every  man  would  know  all  that  is  knowable  ; 
and  if  it  were  wholly  voluntary,  fome  men  fo  lit- 
tle regard  or  value  it,  that  they  would  have  ex- 
treme little,  or  none  at  all.  Men  that  have  fenfe* 
cannot  chufe  but  receive  fome  ideas  by  them,  and 
if  they  have  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  fome 
of  them  ;  and  if  they  have  any  diftinguifhing  fa- 
culty, cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  fome  of  them  one  with  another  ;  as 
he  that  has  eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day, 
cannot  but  fee  fome  objects,  and  perceive  a  dif- 
ference in  them.  But  though  a  man  with  his 
eyes  open  in  the  fight,  cannot  but  fee  ;  yet  there 
be  certain  obje£ls,  which  he  may  chufe  whether 
he  will  turn  his  eyes  to  j  there  may  be  in  his  reach 
a  book  containing  pictures,  and  difcourfes  capable 
to  delight  or  inftruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  ne- 
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ver  have  the  will  to  open,  never  take  the  pains 
to  look  into. 

§  2.  There  is  alfo  another  thing  in  a  man's 
power,  and  that  is,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  fome- 
times  towards  an  object,  yet  he  may  chufe  whe- 
ther he  will  curioufly  furvey  it,  and  with  an  in- 
tent application  endeavour  to  obferve  accurately 
all  that  is  vifible  in  it.  But  yet,  what  he  does 
fee,  he  cannot  fee  otherwife  than  he  does.  It  de- 
pends not  on  his  will  to  fee  that  black  which  ap- 
pears yellow  ;  nor  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  what 
actually  fcalds  him,  feels  cold  :  the  earth  will  not 
appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor  the  fields  cover- 
ed with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  it : 
in  the  cold  winter,  he  cannot  help  feeing  it  white 
and  hoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad.  Juft  thus  is 
it  with  our  underftanding  j  all  that  is  voluntary 
in  our  knowledge,  is  the  employing,  or  with-hold- 
ing  any  of  our  faculties  from  this  or  that  fort  of 
objects,  and  a  more  or  lets  accurate  furvey  of 
them ;  but  they  being  employed,  cur  will  hath 
no  power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  mmd 
one  way  or  other ;  that  is  done  only  by  the  objects 
themfelves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difcovered.  And 
therefore,  as  far  as  mens  fenfes  are  conver- 
fant  about  external  objects,  the  mind  cannot  but 
receive  thofe  ideas  which  are  prefented  by  them, 
and  be  informed  of  the  exiftence  of  things  with- 
out ;  and  fo  far  as  mens  thoughts  converfe  with 
their  own  determined  ideas,  they  cannot  but,  in 
fome  meafure,  obferve  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  that  is  to  be  found  amongft  fome  of  them, 
which  is  fo  far  knowledge  :  and  if  they  have  names 
for  thofe  ideas  which  they  have  thus  confidered, 
they  mud  needs  be  allured  of  the  truth  of  thofe 
propofitions,   which  exprefa  that    agreement    or 
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difagreement  they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  un- 
doubtedly convinced  of  thofe  truths.  For  what 
a  man  fees,  he  cannot  but  fee,  and  what  he  per- 
ceives, he  cannot  but  know  that  he  perceives. 

§  3.  Thus  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of  num- 
bers, and  hath  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one, 
two  and  three,  to  ftx,  cannot  chufe  but  know  that 
they  are  equal.  He  that  hath  got  the  idea  pf  a 
triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  meafure  its  angles, 
and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three  an- 
gles are  equal  to  two  right  ones  :  and  can  as  little 
doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  that  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

He  alfo  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but 
frail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending  on 
another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly 
wife  and  good,  will  as  certainly  know  that  man  is 
to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  Goo,  as  that  the  fun 
fhines  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the 
ideas  of  two  fuch  beings  in  his  mind,  and  will  turn 
his  thoughts  that  way,  and  confider  them,  he 
will  as  certainly  find,  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and 
dependent,  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  Su- 
preme and  Infinite,  as  he  is  certain  to  find,  that 
three,  four,  and  fever.,  are  lefs  than  fifteen,  if  he 
will  confider  and  compute  thofe  numbers  ;  nor 
can  he  be  furer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  fun  is 
rifen,  if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them 
that  way.'  But  yet  thefe  truths  being  never  fo 
certain,  never  fo  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  ei- 
ther, or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains 
to  employ  his  faculties  as  he  fhould,  to  inform 
himfelf  about  them. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  Judgment- 

$  I.  Our  knowledge  being Jhorty  we  want  foniething 
elfe.  §  2.  What  ufe  to  be  made  of  this  twilight 
fate.  §3.  Judgment  fupplies  the  want  of  know- 
ledge. §  4.  Judgment  is  the  prefuming  things  to 
befoy  without  perceiving  it. 

§  1.  rT'HE  underftanding  faculties  being  given 
I  to  man,  not  barely  for  fpeculation,  but 
alfo  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  man  would  be  at 
a  great  lofs,  if  he  had  nothing  to  direct  him,  but 
what  ha6  the  certainty  of  true  knowledge.  For  that 
being  very  fhort  and  fcanty,  as  we  have  feen,  he 
would  be  often  utterly  in  the  dark,  and,  in  moft 
of  the  actions  of  his  life,  perfectly  at  a  ftand,  had 
he  nothing  to  guide  him,  in  the  abfence  of  clear 
and  certain  knowledge.  He  that  will  not  eat,  till 
he  has  demonftration  that  it  will  nourifh  him;  he 
that  will  not  ftir,  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  bu- 
finefs  he  goes  about  will  fucceed,  will  have  little 
elfe  to  do,  but  to  fit  Hill  and  perilh. 

§  2.  Therefore,  as  God  has  fet  fome  things 
in  broad  day-light,  as  he  has  given  us  fome  cer- 
tain knowledge,  though  limited  to  a  few  things  in 
comparifon,  probably,  as  a  tafte  of  what  intellec- 
tual creatures  are  capable  of,  to  excite  in  us  a  de- 
fire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  (late  ;  fo,  in  the 
greateft  part  of  our  concernments,  he  has  afforded 
us  only  the  twilight,  -as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  probabi- 
lity, fuitable,  I  prefume,  to  that  fta-te  of  medio- 
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crity  and  probationerfhip  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
place  us  in  here;  wherein,  to  check  our  over- 
confidence  and  prefumption,  we  might,  by  every 
day's  experience,  be  made  fenfible  of  our  fhort- 
fightednefs,  and  liablenefs  to  error ;  the  fenfe 
whereof  might  be  a  conftant  admonition  to  us,  to 
fpend  the  days  of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  indu- 
ftry  and  care,  in  the  fearch,  and  following  of  that 
way,  which  might  lead  us  to  a  ftate  of  greater 
perfection.  It  being  highly  rational  to  think,  e- 
ven  were  revelation  filent  in  the  cafe,  that  as 
men  employ  thofe  talents  God  has  given  them 
here,  they  fhall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards 
at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  their  fun  fhall  fet, 
and  night  fhall  put  an  end  to  their  labours. 

§  3.  The  faculty  which  God  has  given  man  to 
fupply  the  want  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge,  in 
cafes  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is  judgment  : 
whereby  the  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  dif- 
agree;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  any  proportion  to 
be  true  or  falfe,  without  perceiving  a  demonftra- 
tive  evidence  in  the  proofs.  The  mind  fometimes 
exercifes  this  judgment  out  of  neceffity,  where 
demonftrative  proofs,  and  certain  knowledge,  are 
not  to  be  had  j  and  fometimes  out  of  lazinefs,  un- 
fkilfulnefs,  or  hafte,  even  where  demonftrative 
and  certain  proofs  are  to  be  had.  Men  often  flay 
not  warily  to  examine  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  two  ideas,  which  they  are  defirous  or 
concerned  to  know  ;  but  either  incapable  of  fuch 
attention  as  is  requifite  in  a  long  train  of  grada- 
tions, or  impatient  of  delay,  lightly  caft  their  eyes 
on,  or  wholly  pafs  by  the  proofs  ;  and  fo,  with- 
out making  out  the  demonftration,  determine  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  it 
were  by  a  view  of  them  as  they  are  at  a  diftance, 
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and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other,  as  feems 
moft  likely  to  them  upon  fuch  a  loofe  furvey. 
This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercifed 
immediately  about  things,  is  called  judgment ; 
when  about  truths  delivered  in  words,  is  moft 
commonly  called  offent  or  dijfent :  which  being 
the  moft  ufual  way  wherein  the  mind  has  occa- 
fion  to  employ  this  faculty,  I  {hall,  under  thefe 
terms,  treat  of  it  as  leaft  liable  in  our  language  to 
equivocation. 

§  4.  Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties,  conver- 
fant  about  truth  and  falfehood. 

(1.)  Knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  perceives, 
and  is  undoubtedly  fatisfied  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  any  ideas. 

(2.)  Judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  to- 
gether, or  feparating  them  from  one  another  in 
the  mind,  when  their  certain  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement is  not  perceived,  but  prefumed  to  be 
fo  ;  which  is,  as  the  word  imports,  taken  to  be 
fo,  before  it  certainly  appears.  And  if  it  fo  u- 
nites  or  feparates  them,  as  in  reality  things  are, 
it  is  right  judgment. 


Vol.  III. 
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C  H  A  P.     XV. 

Of  Probability. 

\  I .  Probability  is  the  appearance  of  agreement  upon 
fallible  proofs.  \  1.  It  is  to  fupply  the  ivant  of 
knowledge.  §  3.  Being  that  which  makes  us  pre- 
fume  things  to  be  true,  before  we  knoiv  them  to  be 
fo.  §4.  The  grounds  of  probability  are  two  ;  con- 
formity with  our  own  experience,  or  the  tejlimony 
of  others  experience.  §  5.  In  this,  all  the  agree- 
ments pro  and  con,  ought  to  be  examined,  before 
nve  come  to  a  judgment.  §  6.  They  being  capable 
cf  great  variety. 

§  1.  A  S  demonftration  is  the  (hewing  the  agree- 
J~\  ment  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  by 
the  intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs,  which 
have  a  conftant,  immutable,  and  vifible  connection 
one  with  another;  fo  probability  is  nothing  but  the 
appearance  of  fuch  an  agreement  or  difagreement, 
by  the  intervention  of  proofs,  whofe  connection  is 
not  conftant  and  immutable,  or  at  leaft  is  not  per- 
ceived to  be  fo,  but  is,  or  appears,  for  the  mod 
part  to  be  fo,  and  is  enough  to  induce  the  mind 
to  judge  the  proportion  to  be  true  or  falfe,  rather 
than  the  contrary.  For  example :  in  the  demon- 
ftration  of  it,  a  man  perceives  the  certain  immu- 
table connection  there  is  of  equality  between  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  thofe  intermediate 
ones,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  fhew  their  equality 
to  two  right  ones  ;  and  fo,  by  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  agreement  or  difagreenent  of  the  in- 
termediate ideas  in  each  ftep  of  the  progrefs,  the 
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whole  feries  is  continued  with  an  evidence,  which 
clearly  {hews  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
thofe  three  angles  in  equality  to  two  right  ones  : 
and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  fo. 
But  another  man,  who  never  took  the  pains  to 
obferve  the  demonflration,  hearing  a  mathemati- 
cian, a  man  of  credit,  affirm  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  afients 
to  it,  i,  e.  receives  it  for  true.  In  which  cafe, 
the  foundation  of  his  aflent  is  the  probability  of 
the  thing,  the  proof  being  fuch  as  for  the  mod 
part  carries  truth  with  it :  the  man,  on  whofe 
teftimony  he  receives  it,  not  being  wont  to  affirm 
any  thing  contrary  to,  or  befides  his  knowledge, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  this  kind.  So  that  that 
which  caufes  his  aflent  to  this  propofition,  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  tivo  right 
oner,  that  which  makes  him  take  thefe  ideas  to  a- 
gree,  without  knowing  them  to  do  fo,  is  the 
wonted  veracity  of  the  fpeaker  in  other  cafes,  or 
his  fuppofed  veracity  in  this. 

§  2.  Our  knowledge,  as  has  been  fhewn,  being 
very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy  enough  to  find 
certain  truth  in  every  thing  which  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  confider,  moll  of  the  propofitions  we  think, 
reafon,  difcourfe,  nay,  acl:  upon,  are  fuch  as  we 
cannot  have  undoubted  knowledge  of  the  truth  ; 
yet  fome  of  them  border  fo  near  upon  certainty, 
that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them,  but 
aflent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  a£t,  according  to  that 
aflent,  as  refolutely  as  if  they  were  infallibly  de- 
monftrated,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  was 
perfect  and  certain.  But  there  being  degrees 
herein,  from  the  very  neighbourhood  of  certainty 
and  demonflration,  quite  down  to  improbability 
and  uniikelinefs,  even  to  the  confines  of  impoiu- 
Y2 
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bility  j  and  alfo  degrees  of  affent  from  full  affu- 
rance  and  confidence ',  quite  down  to  conjeclure, 
doubt,  and  dijlrufl ;  I  fhall  come  now,  (having,  as 
I  think,  found  out  the  boui*ds  of  human  know- 
ledge and  certainty),  in  the  next  place,  to  confider 
the  feveral  degrees  and  grounds  of  probability, 
and  affent  or  faith. 

§  3.  Probability  is  likelinefs  to  be  true,  the  very 
notation  of  the  word  fignifying  fuch  a  propor- 
tion, for  which  there  be  arguments  or  proofs,  to 
make  it  pafs,  or  be  received  for  true.  The  en- 
tertainment the  mind  gives  this  fort  of  propor- 
tions, is  called  belief,  affent,  or  opinion,  which  is 
the  admitting  or  receiving  any  propofition  for 
true,  upon  arguments,  or  proof*  that  are  found 
to  perfuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  it  is  fo.  And  herein  lies  the 
difference  between  probability  and  certainty,  faith 
and  knowledge,  that  in  all  the  parts  of  knowledge, 
there  is  intuition  j  each  immediate  idea,  each  ftep, 
has  its  vifible  and  certain  connection  ;  in  belief 
not  fo.  That  which  makes  me  believe,  is  fome- 
thing  extraneous  to  the  thing  I  believe ;  fome- 
thing  not  evidently  joined  on  both  fides  to,  and 
fo  not  manifeftly  (hewing  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  thofe  ideas  that  are  under  confidera- 
tion. 

§  4.  Probability  then,  being  to  fupply  the  de- 
fect of  our  knowledge,  and  to  guide  us  where 
that  fails,  is  always  converfant  about  propositions 
whereof  we  have  no  certainty,  but  only  fome  in- 
ducements to  receive  them  for  true.  The  grounds 
of  it  are,  in  fhort,  thefe  two  following  : 

Firfi,  The  conformity  of  any  thing  with  our 
own  knowledge,  obfervation,   and  experience. 

Second/yt  The    teftimony  of  others,  vouching 
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their  obfervation  and  experience.  In  the  teflimo- 
ny  of  others,  is  to  be  confidered,  1.  The  num- 
ber. 2.  The  integrity.  3.  The  fkfll  of  the 
witnefles.  4.  The  defign  of  the  author,  where 
it  is  a  teftimony  out  of  a  book  cited.  5.  The 
confillency  of  the  parts  and  circumftances  of  the 
relation.     6.  Contrary  teftimonies. 

§  5.  Probability  wanting  that  intuitive  evi- 
dence which  infallibly  determines  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  produces  certain  knowledge,  the  mind, 
if  it  would  proceed  rationally,  ought  to  examine 
all  the  grounds  of  probability,  and  fee  how  they 
make,  more  or  lefs,  for  or  againft  any  propofition, 
before  it  aflents  to,  or  diflents  from  it,  and,  upon 
a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject  or  receive  it, 
with  a  more  or  lefs  firm  afl'ent,  proportionably  to 
the  preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  pro- 
bability on  one  fide  or  the  other.     For  example  : 

If  I  myfelf  fee  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  paft 
probability,  it  is  knowledge  :  but  if  another  tells 
me  he  faw  a  man  in  England,  in  the  midft  of  a 
fharp  winter,  walk  upon  water  hardened  with 
cold  ;  this  has  fo  great  conformity  with  what 
is  ufually  obferved  to  happen,  that  I  am  difpofed, 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  to  affent  to  it, 
unlefs  fome  manifeft  fufpicion  attend  the  relation 
of  that  matter  of  fact.  But  if  the  fame  thing 
be  told  to  one  born  between  the  tropics,  who 
never  f.iw  nor  heard  of  any  fuch  thing  before, 
there  the  whole  probability  relies  on  teftimony  : 
and  as  the  relators  are  more  in  number,  and  of 
more  credit,  and  have  no  intereft  to  fpeak  con- 
trary to  the  truth  ;  fo  that  matter  of  fact  is 
like  to  find  more  or  lefs  belief.  Though  to  a  man, 
whofe  experience  has  been  always  quite  contrary, 
and  has  never  heard  of  any  thine:  like  it,  the  molt 
Y3 
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untainted  credit  of  a  witnefs  will  fcarce  be  able  to 
find  belief.  As  it  happened  to  a  Dutch  am- 
baflador,  who  entertaining  the  king  of  Siam  with 
the  particularities  of  Holland,  which  he  was  in- 
quifitive  after,  amongft  other  things  told  him, 
that  the  water  in  his  country  would  fometimes, 
in  cold  weather,  be  fo  hard  that  men  walked  up- 
on it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant,  if  he 
were  there :  to  which  the  king  replied,  Hither- 
to I  have  believed  the  f range  things  you  have  told 
mey  becaufe  I  look  upon  you  as  a  fober  fair  man  ;  but 
now  I  am  Jure  you  lie. 

§  6.  Upon  thefe  grounds  depends  the  proba- 
bility of  any  propofition  :  and  as  the  conformity 
of  our  knowledge,  as  the  certainty  of  obfervations, 
as  the  frequency  and  constancy  of  experience,  and 
the  number  and  credibility  of  teftimonies,  do  more 
or  lefs  agree  or  difagree  with  it,  fo  is  any  propo- 
fition, in  itfeif,  more  or  lefs  probable.  There  is 
another,  I  confefs,  which  though  by  itfeif  it  be 
no  true  ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often  made 
ufe  of  for  one,  by  which  men  molt  commonly  re- 
gulate their  afTent,  and  upon  which  they  pin  theit 
faith  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  that  is  the  0- 
finion  of  others  :  though  there  cannot  be  a  more 
dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to 
millead  one,  fmce  there  is  much  more  falfehood  and 
error  among  men,  than  truth  and  knowledge.  And 
if  the  opinions  and  perfuafions  of  others,  whom 
we  know  and  think  well  of,  be  a  ground  of  aflent, 
men  have  reafon  to  be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Maho- 
metans in  Turkey,  Papifls  in  Spain,  Proteftant3 
in  England,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden.  But  of 
this  wrong  ground  of  afTent,  I  fhall  have  ecca- 
fion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 
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C  HA  P    XVI. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  Assent. 

§  I .  Our  ajfent  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  grounds 
of  probability.  §  2.  Thefe  cannot  alivays  be  ac- 
tually in  view,  and  then  ive  tnujl  content  ourjelves 
ivith  the  remembrance  that  ive  once  Jaw  ground 
for  fuch  a  degree  of  ajfent.  §  3.  The  ill  conje- 
quence  of  thir,  if  our  former  judgment  were  not 
rightly  made.  §  4.  The  right  uje  of  it,  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance.  §  5.  Probability  is  ei- 
ther of  matter  of  fatl  or  /peculation.  §  6.  The 
concurrent  experience  of  all  other  men  ivith  ours9 
produces  ajfurance  approaching  to  knowledge.  §  7. 
Unquefiionable  tejlimony  and  experience  for  the 
tnojl  part  produce  confidence.  §  8.  Fair  tejlimony 9 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing  indifferent,  produces 
tiljo  confident  belief.  \  9.  Experiences  and  tejli- 
monies  clajhing,  infinitely  vary  the  degrees  of  pro- 
bability. §  10.  Traditional  tejlimonies,  the  far- 
ther removed,  the  lejs  their  proof .  §11.  Yet  hi- 
Jiory  is  of  great  ufe.  §  12.  In  things  which finfe 
cannot  dijcover,  analogy  is  the  great  rule  of  pro- 
bability. §  13.  One  cafe  where  contrary  ex- 
perience lejjlns  not  the  tejlimony.  §  14.  The 
bare  tejlimony  of  revclationy  is  the  highejl  cer- 
tainty. 

$  1.    r  I    HE  grounds  of  probability  we  have  laid 

X      down  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  as  they 

are  the  foundations  on  which  our  aflent  is  built, 

fo  are  they  alio  the  meafure  whereby  its  fevers 
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degrees  are,  or  ought  to  be  regulated  :  only  we 
are  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  grounds  of  pro- 
bability there  may  be,  they  yet  operate  no  farther 
on  the  mind,  which  fearches  after  truth,  and  en- 
deavours to  judge  right,  than  they  appear,  at  leaft 
in  the  firft  judgment  or  fearch  that  the  mind 
makes.  I  confefs,  in  the  opinions  men  have,  and 
firmly  ftick  to,  in  the  world,  their  affent  is  not 
always  from  an  actual  view  of  the  reafons  that  at 
firft  prevailed  with  them  ;  it  being  in  many  cafes 
almolt  impoffible,  and  in  moft  very  hard,  even 
for  thofe  who  have  very  admirable  memories,  to 
retain  all  the  proofs,  which,  upon  a  due  examina- 
tion, made  them  embrace  that  fide  of  the  queftion. 
It  fufnces  that  they  have  once,  with  care  and  fair- 
nefs,  fifted  the  matter  as  far  as  they  could  ;  and 
that  they  have  fearched  into  all  the  particulars  that 
they  could  imagine,  to  give  any  light  to  the  que- 
ftion, and  with  the  beft  of  their  Ikill,  call  up  the 
account  upon  the  whole  evidence  :  and  thus  ha- 
ving once  found  on  which  fide  the  probability  ap- 
peared to  them,  after  as  full  and  exact  an  inqui- 
ry as  they  can  make,  they  lay  up  the  conclusion 
in  their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have  difcovep- 
ed  ;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  fatisfied  with 
the  teftimony  of  their  memories,,  that  this  is  the 
opinion,  that,  by  the  proofs  they  have  once  feen 
of  it,  deferves  fuch  a  degree  of  their  aflent  as 
they  afford  it. 

§  2.  This  is  all  that  the  greateft  part  of  men 
are  capable  of  doing,  in  regulating  their  opinions 
and  judgments,  unlefs  a  man  will  exact  of  them, 
either  to  retain  diftinctly  in  their  memories  all  the 
proofs  concerning  any  probable  truth,  and  that 
too  in  the  fame  order,  and  regular  deduction  of 
confequences,  in  which  they  have  formerly  placed 
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or  feen  them  ;  which  fometimes  is  enough  to  fill 
a  large  volume  on  one  fingle  queflion  :  or  elfe 
they  mud  require  a  man,  for  every  opinion  that 
he  embraces,  every  day  to  examine  the  proofs  ; 
both  which  are  impofhble.  It  is  unavoidable  there- 
fore, that  the  memory  be  relied  on  in  the  cafe, 
and  that  men  be  perfuaded  of  feveral  opinions, 
whereof  the  proofs  are  not  actually  in  their 
thoughts  ;  nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  not  able 
actually  to  recal.  Without  this,  the  greatefl  part 
of  men  mull  be  either  very  fceptics,  or  change  e- 
very  moment,  and  yield  themielves  up  to  who- 
ever, having  lately  fludied  the  queilion,  offers 
them  arguments  ^  which,  for  want  of  memory, 
they  are  not  able  prefently  to  anfwer. 

f  3.  I  cannot  but  own,  that  mens  flicking  to 
their  pafl  judgment,  and  adhering  firmly  to  con- 
clufions  formerly  made,  is  often  the  caufe  of  great 
©bflinacy  in  error  and  miftake.  But  the  fault  is 
not  that  they  rely  on  their  memories  for  what 
they  have  before  well  judged,  but  becaufe  they 
judged  before  they  had  well  examined.  May  we 
not  find  a  great  number  (not  to  fay  the  greateft 
part)  of  men,  that  think  they  have  formed  right 
judgments  of  feveral  matters,  and  that  for  no  o- 
ther  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  never  thought  other- 
wife  ?  that  imagine  themfelves  to  have  judged 
right,  only  becaufe  they  never  queflioned,  never 
examined  their  own  opinions  ?  "Which  is  indeed 
to  think  they  judged  right,  becaufe  they  never 
judged  at  all  :  and  yet  thefe,  of  all  men,  hold  their 
opinions  with  the  greateft  fliffnefo  ;  thofe  being 
generally  the  mofl  fierce  and  firm  in  their  tenet.;, 
who  have  leaft  examined  them.  What  we  once 
know,  we  are  certain  is  fo  ;  and  we  maybe  fecure 
that  there  are  no  latent  proofs  undifcovered,  which 
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may  overturn  our  knowledge,  or  bring  it  in  doubt. 
But  in  matters  of  probability,  it  is  not  in  every 
cafe  we  can  be  fure  that  we  hare  all  the  particu- 
lars before  us,  that  any  way  concern  the  que- 
ftion,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and 
yet  unfeen,  which  may  caft  the  probability  on  the 
other  fide,  and  outweigh  all  that  at  prelent  feems 
to  preponderate  with  us.  Who  almoft  is  there 
that  hath  the  leifure,  patience,  and  means  to  col- 
lect together  all  the  proofs  concerning  moil  of  the 
opinions  he  has,  fo  as  fafely  to  conclude,  that  he 
hath  a  clear  and  full  view,  and  that  there  is  no 
more  to  be  alledged  for  his  better  information  : 
and  yet  we  are  forced  to  determine  ourfelves 
on  the  one  fide  or  the  other.  The  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  the  management  of  our  great  concerns, 
wiil  not  bear  delay  ;  for  thofe  depend,  for  the 
moft  part,  on  the  determination  of  our  judgment 
in  points  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain 
and  demonftrative  knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is 
neceffary  for  us  to  embrace  the  one  fide  or  the  o- 
ther. 

§  4.  Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the 
greeted  part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  have  feveral  o- 
pinions,  without  certain  and  indubitable  proofs 
of  their  truths  j  and  it  carries  too  great  an  impu- 
tation of  ignorance,  lightnefs,  or  folly,  for  men 
to  quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets  prefently 
upon  the  offer  of  an  argument  which  they  cannot 
immediately  anfwer,  and  fhew  the  infuihciency 
of:  it  would  methinks  become  all  men  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  the  common  offices  of  humanity 
and  friendfiiip,  in  the  diverfity  of  opinions,  fince 
we  cannot  reafonably  expeift,  that  any  one  fhould 
readily  and  obfequioufly  quit  his  own  opinion,  and 
embrace  ours,  with  a  blind  rcfignation  to  an  au- 
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thority  which  the  underftanding  of  man  acknow- 
ledges not.  For  however  it  may  often  miftake,  it 
can  own  no  other  guide  but  reafon,  nor  blindly 
fubmit  to  the  will  and  dictates  of  another.  If  he, 
you  would  bring  over  to  your  fentiments,  be  one 
that  examines  before  he  aflents,  you  muft  give 
him  leave  at  his  leifure  to  go  over  the  account  a- 
gain,  and  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  mind,  ex- 
amine all  the  particulars,  to  fee  on  which  fide  the 
advantage  lies;  and  if  he  will  not  think  our  argu- 
ments of  weight  enough  to  engage  him  anew  in 
fo  much  pains,  it  is  but  what  we  do  often  our- 
felves  in  the  like  cafe  ;  and  we  fhould  take  it  a- 
mifs,  if  others  fhould  prefcribe  to  us  what  points 
we  fhould  fludy:  and  if  he  be  one  who  takes  his 
opinions  upon  truft,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he 
fhould  renounce  thofe  tenets  which  time  and  cu- 
flom  have  fo  fettled  in  his  mind,  that  he  thinks 
them  felf-evident,  and  of  an  unqueftionable  cer- 
tainty ;  or  which  he  takes  to  be  impreffions  he  has 
received  from  God  himfelf,  or  from  men  fent  by 
him?  How  can  we  expect,  I  fay,  that  opinions 
thus  fettled,  fhould  be  given  up  to  the  arguments 
or  authority  of  a  ftranger  or  adverfary,  efpecially 
if  there  be  any  fufpicion  of  interefl  or  defign,  as 
there  never  fails  to  be  where  men  find  themfelves 
ill  treated  ?  We  fhould  do  well  to  commiferate  our 
mutual  ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  in 
all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of  information,  and 
not  inftantly  treat  others  ill,  as  obflinate  and  per- 
verfe,  becaufe  they  will  not  renounce  their  own, 
and  receive  our  opinions,  or  at  leafl  thofe  we 
would  force  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  are  no  lefs  obflinate  in  not  em- 
bracing fome  of  theirs.  For  where  is  the  man 
thwt  has  inconteftible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all 
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•that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falfehood  of  all  he  con- 
demns ;  or  can  fay,  that  he  has  examined,  to  the 
bottom,  all  his  own,  or  other  mens  opinions  ? 
The  neceffity  of  believing,  without  knowledge, 
nay,  often  upon  very  flight  grounds,  in  this  fleet- 
ing ftate  of  action  and  blindnefs  we  are  in,  (hould 
make  us  more  bufy  and  careful  to  inform  our- 
felves,  than  conftrain  others  ;  at  leaft  thofe  who 
have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  the  bottom  all 
their  own  tenets,  muff,  confefs  they  are  unfit  to 
prefcribe  to  others,  and  are  unreasonable  in  im- 
•pofmg  that  as  truth  on  other  mens  belief,  which 
they  themfelves  have  not  fearched  into,  nor  weigh- 
ed the  arguments  of  probability  on  which  they 
fhould  receive  or  reje£l  it.  Thofe  who  have  fair- 
ly and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got  pad 
doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profefs,  and  go- 
vern themfelves  by,  would  have  a  jufter  pretence 
to  require  others  to  follow  them;  butthefe  are  fo 
few  in  number,  and  find  fo  little  reafon  to  be  ma- 
giflerial  jin  their  opinions,  that  nothing  infolent 
and  imperious  is  to  be  expedled  from  them  :  and 
there  is  reafon- to  think,  that  if  men  were  better 
inftrutfced  themfelves,  they  would  be  lefs  impo- 
fing  on  others. 

ty  5.  But  to  return  to  the  grounds  of  aflent, 
and  the  feveral  degrees  of  it,  we  are  to  take  no- 
tice, that  the  propofitions  we  receive  upon  in- 
ducements of  probability,  are  of  two  forts  ;  either 
concerning  fome  particular  exiftence,  or,  as  it  is 
ufu2lly  termed,  matter  of  fa£f,  which  falling  un- 
der obfervation,  is  capable  of  human  teftimony  ; 
or  elfe  concerning  things,  which  being  beyond  the 
difcovery  of  our  fenfes,  are  not  capable  of  any 
iuch  teftimony. 
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§  6.  Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe,  viz.  parti- 
cular matter  of  fact. 

Fir/},  Where  any  particular  thing,  confonant 
to  the  conftant  observation  of  ourfelves  and  others 
in  the  like  cafe,  comes  attefted  by  the  concurrent 
reports  of  all  that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  eafi- 
ly,  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if  it  were 
certain  knowledge  :  and  we  reafon  and  act  there- 
upon with  as  little  doubt,  as  if  it  were  perfect  de- 
monitration.  Thus,  if  all  Englifhmen,  who  have 
occafion  to  mention  it,  fhould  affirm  that  it  froze 
in  England  the  laft  winter,  or  that  there  were 
fwallows  feen  there  in  the  fummer,  I  think  a  man 
could  almoft  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  feven 
and  four  are  eleven.  The  firft  therefore,  and 
higheft  degree  of  probability,  is,  when  the  gene- 
ral confent  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  conftant  and 
never-failing  experience  in  like  cafes,  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  any  particular  matter  of  fact  attefted 
by  fair  witneiTes*,  fuch  are  all  the  fluted  conftitutionr. 
and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular  proceedincs 
erf  CAtffes  and  effects  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na- 
ture. This  we  call  an  argument  from  the  na- 
ture of  things  themfelves  :  for  what  our  own  and 
other  mens  eonilant  obfervation  has  found  always 
to  be  after  the  fame  manner,  that  we  with  reafon 
conclude  to  be  the  effects  of  fteady  and  regular 
caufes,  though  they  come  not  within  the  reach  of 
our  knowledge.  Thus,  that  fire  warmed  a  man, 
j  lead  fluid,  and  changed  the  colour  or  con- 
fiftency  in  wood  or  charcoal  ;  that  iron  funk  in 
water,  and  fwam  in  quickfilver  :  thefe,  and  the 
like  proportions  about  particular  facts,  being  a- 
gieeable  to  our  conftant  experience,  as  often  as 
we  have  to  do  with  thefe  matters,    and  being  ere- 
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nerally  fpoke  of,  (when  mentioned  by  others),  as 
things  found  conftantly  to  be  fo,  and  therefore 
not  fo  much  as  controverted  by  any  body,  we  are 
put  paft  doubt,  that  a  relation  affirming  any  fuch 
thing  to  have  been,  or  any  predication  that  it  will 
happen  again  in  the  fame  manner,  is  very  true. 
Thefe  probabilities  rife  fo  near  to  certainty,  that 
they  govern  our  thoughts  as  abfolutely,  and  in- 
fluence all  our  actions  as  fully,  as  the  moft  evi- 
dent demonftration  •,  and  in  what  concerns  us, 
we  make  little  or  no  difference  between  them  and 
certain  knowledge.  Our  belief  thus  grounded, 
rifes  to  affurance. 

§  7.  Secondly,  The  next  degree  of  probability 
is,  when  I  find,  by  my  own  experience,  and  the 
agreement  of  all  others  that  mention  it,  a  thing 
to  be  for  the  moft  part  fo  :  and  that  the  particu- 
lar inftance  of  it  is  attefted  by  many  and  undoubted 
witneffes,  v.  g.  hiftory  giving  us  fuch  an  account 
of  men  in  all  ages,  and  my  own  experience,  as 
far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  obferve,  confirming 
it,  that  moil  men  prefer  their  private  advantage 
to  the  public.  If  all  hiftorians  that  write  of  Tibe- 
rius, fav  that  Tiberius  did  fo,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
nable.  And  in  this  cafe,  our  affent  has  a  fuiu- 
cient  foundation  to  raife  itfelf  to  a  degree  which 
we  may  call  confidence. 

§  8.  Third/y,  In  things  that  happen  indifferent- 
ly, as  that  a  bird  fhould  fly  this  or  that  way, 
that  it  fhould  thunder  on  a  man's  right  or  left 
hand,  he.  when  any  particular  matter  of  fact  is 
vouched  by  the  concurrent  teitimony  of  unfufpe£t- 
ed  witneffes,  there  our  affent  is  alfo  unavoidable. 
Thus,  that  there  is  fuch  a  city  in  Italy  as  Rome; 
that  about  1700  years  ago,  there  lived  in  it  a  man 
called  Julius  Csefar ;  that  he  was  a  general,   and 
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that  he  won  a  battle  againft  another  called  Pom- 
pey  •,  this,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there 
be  nothing  for  nor  againft  it,  yet  being  related 
by  hiltorians  of  credit,  and  contradicted  by  no  one 
writer,  a  man  cannot  avoid  believing  it,  and  can 
as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  he  does  of  the  being  and 
actions  of  his  own  acquaintance,  whereof  he  him- 
felf  is  a  witnefs. 

§  9.  Thus  far  the  matter  goes  eafy  enough. 
Probability  upon  fuch  grounds  carries  fo  much 
evidence  with  it,  that  it  naturally  determines  the 
judgment,  and  leaves  us  as  little  liberty  to  believe 
or  difbelieve,  as  a  demonftration  does,  whether 
we  will  know  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty  is, 
when  teftimonies  contradict  common  experience, 
and  the  reports  of  hiftory  and  witnefTes  clafh  with 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  with  one  ano- 
ther ;  there  it  is,  where  diligence,  attention,  and 
exactnefs,  is  required  to  form  a  right  judgment, 
and  to  proportion  the  affent  to  the  different  evi- 
dence and  probability  of  the  thing,  which  rifes 
and  falls  according  as  thofe  two  foundations  of 
credibility,  viz.  common  obfervation  in  like  cafes, 
and  particular  teftimonies  in  that  particular  in- 
ftance,  favour  or  contradict  it.  Thefe  are  liable 
to  fo  great  variety  of  contrary  obfervations,  cir- 
cumftances,  reports,  different  qualifications,  tem- 
pers, defigns,  oversights,  &c.  of  the  reporters, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  reduce  to  precife  rules  the 
various  degrees  wherein  men  give  their  affent. 
This  only  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  as  the  ar- 
guments and  proofs,  pro  and  con,  upon  due  ex- 
amination, nicely  weighing  every  particular  cir- 
cumftance,  fliall  to  any  one  appear,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  pre- 
ponderate on  either  fide,  fo  they  are  fitted  to  pro- 
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duce  in  the  mind  fuch  different  entertainment, 
as  we  call  belief,  conjecture,  guefs,  doubt,  waver- 
ing, diftruft,  difbelief,   Z*fc. 

j  io.  This  is  what  concerns  afTent  in  matters 
wherein  teftimony  is  made  ufe  of;  concerning 
which,  I  think  it  may  net  be  amifs  to  take  notice 
of  a  rule  obferved  in  the  law  of  England,  which 
is,  that  though  the  atteiled  copy  of  a  record  be 
good  proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy,  never  fo  well 
attefted,  and  by  never  fo  credible  witneffes,  will 
not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature.  This 
is  fo  generally  approved  as  reafonable,  and  fuited 
to  the  wifdom  and  caution  to  be  ufed  in  our  in- 
quiry after  material  truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard 
of  any  one  that  blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it 
be  allowable  in  the  decifions  of  right  and  wrong, 
carries  this  observation  along  with  it,  viz.  that  any 
teftimony,  the  farther  off  it  is  from  the  original 
truth,  the  lefs  force  and  proof  it  has.  The  be- 
ing and  exiltence  of  the  thing  itfelf,  is  what  I  call 
the  original  truth.  A  credible  man  vouching  his 
knowledge  of  it,  is  a  good  proof :  but  if  another 
equally  credible  do  witnefs  it  from  his  report,  the 
teftimony  is  weaker  ;  and  a  third  that  attefls  the 
hearfay  of  an  hearfay,  is  yet  lefs  considerable.  So 
that  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove  weakens 
the  force  of  the  proof;  and  the  more  hands  the 
tradition  has  fuccefiively  paffed  through,  the  lefs 
itrength  and  evidence  does  it  receive  from  them. 
This  I  thought  necefiary  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
becaufe  I  find  amor;:;  forne  men  the  quite  contra- 
ry commonly  pratTifed,  who  look  on  opinions 
to  gain  force  by  growing  older  ;  and  what  a  thou- 
fand  years  fmce  would  not,  to  a  rational  man, 
contemporary  with  the  firft  voucher,  have  appear- 
ed at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond 
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all  queftion,  only  becaufe  feveral  have  fince,  from 
him,  faid  it  one  after  another.  Upon  this  ground, 
propofitions  evidently  falfe  or  doubtful  enough  in 
their  firft  beginning,  come  by  an  inverted  rule  of 
probability  to  pafs  for  authentic  truths  ;  and  thofe 
which  found  or  deferved  little  credit  from  the 
mouths  of  their  firft  authors,  are  thought  to  grow 
venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 
§  11.  I  would  not  be  thought  here  to  leflen 
the  credit  and  ufe  of  hiftory;  it  is  all  the  light  we 
have  in  many  cafes;  and  we  receive  from  it  a 
great  part  of  the  ufeful  truths  we  have,  with  a 
convincing  evidence.  I  think  nothing  more  va- 
luable than  the  records  of  antiquity:  I  wifh  we 
had  more  of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But 
this  truth  itfelf  forces  me  to  fay,  that  no  probabi- 
lity can  arife  higher  than  its  firft  original.  What 
has  no  other  evidence  than  the  fmgle  teftimony 
of  one  only  witnefs,  mull  ftand  or  fall  by  his  on- 
ly teftimony,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; 
and  though  cited  afterwards  bv  hundreds  of  o- 
thers,  one  after  another,  is  fo  far  from  receiving 
any  ftrength  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  weaker. 
Paffion,  intereft,  inadvertency,  miftake  of  his 
meaning,  and  a  thoufand  odd  reafons  orcapricios, 
mens  minds  are  acTxd  by,  (impoffible  to  be  disco- 
vered), may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's 
words  or  meaning  wro»g.  He  that  has  but  ever 
fo  little  examined  the  citations  of  writers,  cannot 
doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations  deferve, 
where  the  originals  are  wanting;  and  consequently 
how  much  lefs  quotations  of  quotations  can  be 
relied  on.  This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  age 
was  affirmed  upon  flight  grounds,  can  never  after 
come  to  be  more  valid  in  future  ages,  by  being 
often  repeated.  But  the  farther  (till  it  is  from  the 
Z  3 
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original,  the  lefs  valid  it  is,  and  has  always  lefs 
force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that  laft 
made  ufe  of  it,  than  in  his  from  whom  he  recei- 
ved it. 

§  12.  The  probabilities  we  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned, are  only  fuch  as  concern  matter  of  fact, 
and  fuch  things  as  are  capable  of  obfervation  and 
teftimony.     There  remains  that  other  fort,  con- 
cerning which  men  entertain  opinions  with  varie- 
ty of  aii'ent,  though  the  things  be  fuch,    that  fal- 
ling not  under  the  reach  of  our  fenfes,   they  are 
not  capable  of  teftimony.     Such  are,   i.  The  ex- 
iflence,  nature,   and  operations  of  finite  immate- 
rial beings,  without  us ;  as   fpirits,  angels,   de- 
vils,   Izfc.  or  the  exiftence  of  material    beings  ; 
which  either  for  the  fmallnefs  in  themfeives,  or 
remotenefs  from  us,  our  fenfes  cannot  take  no- 
tice of,  as  whether  there  be  any  plants,  animals, 
and  intelligent  inhabitants  in  the  planets,  and  o- 
ther  manfions  of  the  vail  univerfe.     2.  Concern- 
ing the  manner  of  operation  in  moll  parts  of  the 
works  of  nature  ;  wherein,  though  we  fee  the  fen- 
fible  effects,  yet  their  caufes  are  unknown,  and 
we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they 
are  produced.     We  fee  animals  are  generated, 
nourished,   and  move  :  the  loadftone  draws  iron  ; 
and  the  parts  of  a  candle   fucceffively  melting, 
turn  into  flame,  and  give  us  both  light  anil  heat. 
Thefe,  and  the  like  effects,  we  fee  and  know; 
but  the  caufes  that  operate,  and  the  manner  they 
are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guefs,  and  probably 
conjecture.     For  thefe,  and  the  like,  coming  not 
within  the  fcrutmy  of  human  fenfes,  cannot  be 
examined  by  them,   or  be  attefted  by  any  body, 
and  therefore  can  appear  more  or  lefs  probable, 
only  as  tney  more  or  iefs  agree  to  truths  that  are 
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eftablifhed  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  hold  propor- 
tion to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  and  obferva- 
tion.  Analogy  in  theie  matters  is  the  only  help, 
we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all  our 
grounds  of  probability.  Thus  observing  that  the 
bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one  upon  an- 
other, produces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itfelf, 
we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  what  we  call  heat 
and  fire,  confifts  in  a  violent  agitation  of  the  im- 
perceptible minute  parts  of  the  burning  matter  : 
obferving  likewife  that  the  different  refractions  of 
pellucid  bodies  produce  in  our  eyes  the  different 
appearances  of  feveral  colours  ,  and  alfo  that  the 
different  ranging  and  laying  the  fuperficial  parts 
of  feveral  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  filk,  &c. 
does  the  like,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  co- 
lour and  fhining  of  bodies,  is  in  them  nothing 
but  the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  of  thei  r 
minute  and  inienfible  parts.  Thus  finding  in  all 
parts  of  the  creation,  that  fall  under  human  ob- 
servation, that  there  is  a  gradual  connection  of  one 
with  another,  without  any  great  or  difcernible 
gaps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety  of  things 
we  fee  in  the  world,  which  are  fo  clofely  linked 
together,  that,  in  the  feveral  ranks  of  beings,  it 
is  not  eufy  to  difcover  the  bounds  betwixt  them, 
we  have  reafon  to  be  perfuaded,  that  by  fuch  gen- 
tle fteps  things  afcend  upwards  in  degrees  of  per- 
fection. It  is  an  hard  matter  to  fay  where  fen- 
fible  and  rational  begin,  and  where  infenfible  and 
irrational  end  :  and  who  is  there  quick-fighted 
enough  to  determine  precifely,  which  is  the  low- 
eft  fpecies  of  living  things,  rxd  which  the  firft  of 
thofe  which  have  no  life  ?  Things,  as  far  as  we 
can  obferve,  leffcn  and  augment,  as  the  quantitv 
does  in  a  regular  cone,  where,  though  there  be 
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a  manifeft  odds  betwixt  the  bignefs  of  the  diame- 
ter at  remote  diftance,  yet  the  difference  between 
the  upper  and  under,  where  they  touch  one  an- 
other, is  hardly  difcernible.  The  difference  is 
exceeding  great  between  fome  men,  and-fome  ani- 
mals i  but  if  we  will  compare  the  underftanding 
and  abilities  of  fome  men,  and  fome  brutes,  we 
fhall  find  fo  little  difference,  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
fay,  that  that  of  the  man  is  either  clearer  or  larger. 
Obferving,  I  fay,  fuch  gradual  and  gentle  defcents 
downwards  in  thofe  parts  of  the  creation  that  are 
beneath  man,  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it 
probable,  that  it  is  fo  alfo  in  things  above  us  and 
our  obfervation  ;  and  that  there  are  feveral  ranks 
of  intelligent  beings,  excelling  us  in  feveral  de- 
grees of  perfection,  afcending  upwards  towards 
the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator,  by  gentle 
fteps  and  differences,  that  are  every  one  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  next  to  it.  This  fort  of 
probability,  which  is  the  beft  conduct  of  rational 
experiments,  and  the  rife  of  hypothefis,  has  alfo 
its  ufe  and  influence  ;  and  a  wary  reafoning  from 
analogy,  leads  us  often  into  the  difcovery  of 
truths,  and  ufeful  productions,  which  would  o- 
therwife  lie  concealed. 

§  13.  Though  the  common  experience,.-  and 
the  ordinary  courfeof  things,  have  juftly  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them 
give  or  refufe  credit  to  any  thing  propofed  to  their 
belief;  yet  there  is  one  cafe  whepein  the  ftrange- 
nefs  of  the  facl:  leffens  not  the  affent  to  a  fair  teiti- 
mony  given  of  it.  For  where  fuch  fupernatural 
events  are  fuitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  him,  who 
has  the  power  to  change  the  courfe  of  nature, 
there,  under  fuch  circumftances,  they  maybe  the 
fitter  to  procure  belief,   by  how  much  the  more 
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they  are  beyond,  or  contrary  to  ordinary  obferva- 
tion.  This  is  the  proper  cafe  of  miracles,  which, 
well  attefted,  do  not  only  find  credit  themfelves, 
but  give  it  alio  to  other  truths,  which  need  fuch 
confirmation. 

§  14.  Befides  thofe  we  have  hitherto  mention- 
ed, there  is  one  fort  of  propofitions  that  challenge 
the  higheft  degree  of  our  affent  upon  bare  tcfti- 
mony,  whether  the  thing  propofed  agree  or  difa- 
gree  with  common  experience,  and  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  or  no.  The  reafen  whereof  is, 
becaufe  the  testimony  is  of  fuch  an  one  as  cannot 
deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  God 
himfelf.  This  carries  with  it  aflurance  beyond 
doubt,  evidence  beyond  exception.  This  is  call- 
ed by  a  peculiar  name,  revelation  ;  and  our  affent 
to  it,  faith  :  which  as  abfolutely  determines  cur 
minds,  and  as  perfectly  excludes  all  wavering,  as 
our  knowledge  itfelf ;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt 
of  our  own  being,  as  we  can,  whether  any  reve- 
lation from  God  be  true.  So  that  faith  is  a  fet- 
tled and  fure  principle  of  affent  and  aflurance,  and 
leaves  no  manner  of  room  for  doubt  cr  hefitation. 
Only  we  muft  be  fure,  that  it  be  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and  that  we  underftand  it  right;  elfe  we 
fhall  expofe  ourfelves  to  all  the  extravagancy  of 
enthufiafm,  and  all  the  error  of  wrong  principles, 
if  we  have  faith  and  aflurance  in  what  is  not  di- 
vine revelation.  And  therefore,  in  thofe  cafes, 
our  aflent  can  be  rationally  no  higher  than  the  e- 
vidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  th^it  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expreffions  it  is  delivered  in. 
If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  or  that 
this  is  its  true  fenfe,  be  only  on  probable  proofs, 
our  aflent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  aflurance  or 
diffidence,  arifing  from  the  more  or  lefs  apparent 
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probability  of  the  proofs.  But  of  faith,  and  the 
precedency  it  ought  to  have  before  other  argu- 
ments of  perfuafion,  I  fhall  fpeak  more  hereafter, 
where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed,  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  reafon  ;  though  in  truth  it  be 
nothing  elfe  but  an  aflent  founded  on  the  higheft 
reafon. 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

O/Reason. 

§  1.    Various fgnif  cations  of  the  ivord  reafon.      §  2. 
Wherein  reafoning  confifls.     §  3.   Its  Jour  parts. 
§  4.    S\Ilogijm   not  the  great  injlrmnent  of  rea- 
fon.     §  5.    Helps  little  til  demonf  ration,  lefs   in 
probability.       §   6.     Serves    not    to    increafe    our 
knowledge y  but  fence  ivith  it.      §  7.    Other  helps 
jhould  be  fought.      §  8.    We  reafon  about  particu- 
lars,     j  9.    Fir/},    Reafon  fails  us  for  want  of 
ideas.      §    IO.     Secondly,    Becaufe  of  obfcure  and 
imperfect  ideas.      §  II.   Thirdly ,  For  tuant  of  in- 
termediate   ideas.      §    12.     Fourthly,    Becaufe  of 
wrong  principles.        §    1 3.     Fifthly,     Becaufe  of 
doubtful    terms.         §    14.    Our  higbejl    degree  of 
knowledge  is  intuitive,   without  reafoning.       §15. 
The   next  is   demon/} ration    by    reafoning.     §16. 
To  fupply  the  narrownefs  of  this,  ive  have  nothing 
but  judgment  upon  probable  reafoning.      \   17.    In- 
tuition, demonjlration,  judgment.      §    18.     Confe- 
quences    of   words,     and    confequences    of   ideas. 
\  19.   Four  forts  of  arguments.      Fir/},    Ad  ve- 
recundiam.     §   20.   Secondly,   Ad  ignorantiam. 
§    21.    Thirdly,   Ad    hominem.      §  22.  Fourth- 
ly,  Ad  judicium.      §  23.   Above,  contrary,  and 
according  to  reafon.      §  24.   Reafon  and  faith   not 
oppofte. 

§  1.  r  I  SHE  word  reason',  in  the  Englifh  lar- 

X         guage,    has    different    fignihcations : 

fometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ; 

Sometimes  for  clear  and  fa^r  deductions  from  thofe 
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principles  ;  ami  fometimes  for  the  caufe,  and  par- 
ticularly the  final  caufe.  But  the  conlideration  I 
fhall  have  of  it  here,  is  in  a  fignification  different 
from  all  thefe  ;  and  that  is,  as  it  ftands  for  a  fa- 
cutty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  man  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  hearts,  and  wherein 
it  is  evident  he  much  furpafles  them. 

§  2.  If  general  knowledge,  as  has  been  fhewn, 
confifts  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  our  own  ideas,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  exiftence  of  all  things  without  us,  except 
only  of  a  God,  (whofe  exiftence  every  man  may 
certainly  know  and  demonftrate  to  himfelf  from 
his  own  exiftence),  be  had  only  by  our  fenfes  : 
what  room  then  is  there  for  the  exercife  of  any 
other  faculty,  but  outward  fenfe,  and  inward 
perception  ?  What  need  is  there  of  reafon  ? 
Very  much  ;  both  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge,  and  regulating  our  afient  :  for  it  hath 
to  do  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  ne- 
peflary  and  ailifting  to  all  our  other  intellectual 
faculties,  and  indeed  contains  two  of  them,  viz. 
fagacity  and  illation.  By  the  one,  it  finds  out, 
.and  by  the  other,  it  fo  orders  the  intermediate 
ideas,  as  to  difcover  what  connection  there  is 
in  each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  extremes 
are  held  together  ;  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to 
draw  into  view  the  truth  fought  for,  which  is 
that  we  call  illation  or  infer  erne,  and  confifts  in 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connection 
there  is  between  the  ideas,  in  each  itep  of  the  de- 
duction, whereby  the  mind  comes  to  fee  either 
the  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two 
ideas,  as  in  demonftration,  in  which  it  arrives  at 
knowledge;  or  their  probable  connection,  on  which 
it  gives  or  with-holds  its   aflent,  as  in  opinion. 
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Senfe  and  intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way. 
The  greateft  part  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon 
deductions  and  intermediate  ideas  :  and  in  thofe 
cafes,  where  we  are  fain  to  fubftitute  affent  inftead 
of  knowledge,  and  take  proportions  for  true,  with- 
out being  certain  they  are  fo,  we  have  need  to 
find  out,  examine,  and  compare  the  grounds  of 
their  probability.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  facul- 
ty which  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies 
them  to  difcover  certainty  in  the  one,  and  proba- 
bility in  the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  reafon. 
For  as  reafon  perceives  the  neceflary  and  indubi- 
table connection  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to 
another,  in  each  ftep  of  any  demonstration  that 
rsroduces  knowledge  :  fo  it  likewife  perceives  the 
probable  connection  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs  one 
to  another,  in  every  ftep  of  a  difcourfe  to  which 
it  will  think  affent  due.  This  is  the  lowed  de- 
gree of  that  which  c?n  be  truly  called  reafon. 
For  where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  pro- 
bable connection;  where  it  does  not  difcern  whe- 
ther there  be  any  fuch  connection  or  no,  there 
mens  opinions  are  not  the  product  of  judgment, 
or  the  confequence  of  reafon,  but  the  effects  of 
chance  and  hazard  of  a  mind  floating  at  all  ad- 
ventures, without  choice,  and  without  direction. 

§  3.  So  that  we  may  in  reafon  confider  thefe 
four  degrees ;  the  firft  and  higheft,  is  the  difco- 
vering  and  finding  out  of  proofs  ;  the  fecond,  the 
regular  and  methodical  difpofition  of  them,  and 
laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  order,  to  make  their 
connection  and  force  be  plainly  and  eafily  percei- 
ved ;  the  third,  is  the  perceiving  their  connection  ; 
and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right  conclufion. 
Thefe  feveral  degrees  may  be  ohferved  in  any  ma- 
thematical deme  nitration  :  it  being  one  thing  to 

Vol.  III.  A  a 
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perceive  the  connection  of  each  part,  as  the  de- 
monftration  is  made  by  another  ;  another  to  per- 
ceive the  dependence  of  the  conclusion  on  all  the 
parts;  a  third  to  make  out  a  demonstration  clear- 
ly and  neatly  one's  felf ;  and  fomething  different 
from  all  thefe,  to  have  firft  found  out  thefe  inter- 
mediate ideas  or  proofs  by  which  it  is  made. 

§  4.  There  is  one  thing  more,  which  I  mall 
delire  to  be  confidered  concerning  reafon  :  and 
that  is,  whether  fyllogifm,  as  is  generally  thought, 
be  the  proper  inftrument  of  it,  and  the  ufefulleft 
way  of  exercifing  this  faculty.  The  caufes  I  have 
to  doubt,  are  thefe  : 

Firjl,  Becaufe  fyllogifm  ferves  our  reafon  but 
in  one  only  of  the  forcmentioned  parts  of  it ;  and 
that  is,  to  fhew  the  connection  of  the  proofs  in 
any  one  inftance,  and  no  more  ;  but  in  this  it  is 
of  no  great  ufe,  fince  the  mind  can  perceive  fuch 
connection  where  it  really  is,  as  eafily,  nav,  per- 
haps, better,  without  it. 

If  we  will  obferve  the  actings  of  our  own  minds, 
we  fhall  find  that  we  reafon  belt  and  cleared,  when 
we  only  obferve  the  connection  of  the  proof,  with- 
out reducing  our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of  fyllo- 
gifm. And  therefore  we  may  take  notice,  that 
there  are  many  men  that  reafon  exceeding  clear 
and  rightly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  fyllo- 
gifm. He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Afia 
and  America,  will  find  men  reaion  there,  perhaps 
as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a 
fyllogifm,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to 
thofe  forms  :  and  I  believe  fcarce  any  one  ever 
makes  fyllogifms  in  reasoning  within  himfelf.  In- 
deed fyllogifm  is  made  ufe  of  on  oecafion  to  dif- 
cover  a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical  fiouriih,  or  cun- 
ningly wrapped  up  in  a  fmcoth  period  ;  and  {trip- 
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ping  an  abfurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good 
language,  fhew  it  in  its  naked  deformity.  But 
the  weaknefs  or  fallacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  difcourfe, 
it  fhews,  by  the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only 
to  thofe  who  have  thoroughly  ftudied  mode  and, 
figure,  and  have  fo  examined  the  many  ways  that 
three  propofitions  may  be  put  together,  as  to 
know  which  of  them  does  certainly  conclude 
right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what  grounds 
it  is  that  they  do  fo.  Ail  who  have  fo  far  confi- 
dered  fyllogifm,  as  to  fee  the  reafon  why,  in  three 
propofitions  laid  together  in  one  form,  the  con- 
clusion will  be  certainly  right,  but  in  another,  not 
certainly  fo,  I  grant  are  certain  of  the  conclufions 
they  draw  from  the  premifTes  in  the  allowed  modes 
and  figures.  But  they  who  have  not  fo  far  look- 
ed into  thofe  forms,  are  not  fure,  by  virtue  of 
fyllogifm,  that  the  conclufion  certainly  follows 
from  the  premifTes  ;  they  only  take  it  to  be  fo  by 
in  implicit  faith  in  their  teachers,  and  a  confidence 
in  thofe  forms  of  argumentation  ;  but  this  is  ftill 
but  believing,  not  being  certain.  Now,  if  of  all 
mankind,  thofe  who  can  make  fvllogifms,  are  ex- 
tremely few  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  cannot, 
and  if  of  thofe  few  who  have  been  taught  logic, 
there  is  but  a  very  fmall  number  who  do  any  more 
than  believe  that  iyllogifms,  in  the  allowed  modes 
and  figures,  do  conclude  right,  without  knowing 
certainly  that  they  do  fo  ;  if  fyilogifms  muft  be 
taken  for  the  only  proper  inftrument  of  reafon  and 
means  of  knowledge,  itwill  follow,  that  before  Arr- 
ftotle  there  was  not  one  man  that  did,  or  could 
know  any  thing  by  reafon  ;  and  that  fince  the  in- 
vention of  fyilogifms,  there  is  not  one  of  ten 
thoufand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  fo  fparing  to  men  to 
A  a  2 
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make  them  barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left 
it  to  Ariftotle  to  make  them  rational,  i.  e.  thofc 
few  of  them  that  he  could  get,  fo  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  fyllogifms,  as  to  fee,  that  in  above 
threefcore  ways,  that  three  propofitions  may  be 
laid  together,  there  are  but  about  fourteen  where- 
in one  may  be  fure  that  the  conclufion  is  right, 
and  upon  what  ground  it  is,  that  in  thefe  few  the 
conclufion  is  certain,  and  in  the  other  not.  God 
has  been  more  bountiful  to  mankind  than  fo  ; 
he  has  given  them  a  mind  that  can  reafon,  without 
being  instructed  in  methods  of  fyllogizing  :  the 
underftanding  is  not  taught  to  reafon  by  thefe 
rules  ;  it  has  a  native  faculty  to  perceive  the  co- 
herence or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  can  range 
them  right,  without  any  fuch  perplexing  repeti- 
tions. I  fay  not  this  any  way  to  lelTen  Ariftotle, 
whom  I  look  ou  as  one  of  the  greateft  men  amongSt 
the  antients ;  whofe  hrge  views,  acutenefs,  and 
penetration  of  thought,  and  Strength  of  judgment, 
few  have  equalled  :  and  who  in  this  very  inven- 
tion of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the  con- 
clufion may  be  fhewn  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did 
great  fervice  againSt  thofe  who  were  not  afhamed 
to  deny  any  thing.  And  I  readily  own,  that  all 
right  reafoning  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of 
lyliogifm.  But  yet,  I  think,  without  any  dimi- 
nution to  him,  I  may  truly  fay,  that  they  are  not 
the  only,  nor  the  beft  way  of  reafoning,  for  the 
leading  of  thofe  into  truth  who  are  willing  to  find 
it,  and  defire  to  make  the  beft  ufe  they  may  of 
their  reafon,  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  And 
he  himfelf,  it  is  plain,  found  out  fome  forms 
to  be  conclufive,  and  others  not ;  not  by  the 
forms  themfelves,  but  by  the  original  way  of 
knowledge,  i.  e.  by  the  vifible  agreement  of  ideas. 
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Tell  a  country  gentlewoman,  that  the  wind  is 
fouth-weft,  and  the  weather  louring,  and  like 
to  rain,  and  fhe  will  eafily  underftand  it  is  not 
fafe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad,  in  fuch  a  day, 
after  a  fever:  fhe  clearly  fees  the  probable  con- 
nection of  all  thefe,  viz.  fouth-weft  wind,  and 
clouds,  rain,  wetting,  taking  cold,  relapfe,  and 
danger  of  death,  without  tying  them  together  in 
thole  artificial  and  cumberfome  fetters  of  feveral 
fyllogifms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  mind,  which 
proceeds  from  one  part  to  another  quicker  and 
clearer  without  them  :  and  the  probability  which 
(lie  eafily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native 
date  would  be  quite  loft,  if  this  argument  were, 
managed  learnedly,  and  propofed  in  mode  and 
figure.  For  it  very  often  confounds  the  connec- 
tion :  and,  I  think,  every  one  will  perceive  in  ma- 
thematical demonftrations,  that  the  knowledge 
gained  thereby,  comes  fhorteft  and  cleared  with- 
out fyllogifms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the 
rational  faculty,  and  fo  it  is,  when  it  is  rightly 
made  ;  but  the  mind,  either  very  defirous  to  en- 
large its  knowledge,  or  very  apt  to  favour  the  fen- 
riments  it  has  once  imbibed,  is  very  forward  to 
make  inferences,  and  therefore  often  makes  too 
much  hafte,  before  it  perceives  the  connection  of 
the  ideas  that  mult    hold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer,  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  propo- 
rtion laid  down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true, 
i.e.  to  fee  or  fuppofe  fuch  a  connection  of  the  two  ide- 
as of  the  inferred  propofition.  V.g.  let  this  be  the 
proposition  laid  down,  McnJI.mll  be punifbed  in  ano- 
ther world,  and  from  thence  be  inferred  this  other, 
Then  men  can  determine  thetnfelves.  The  qu  eft  ion 
mow  is  to  knew,  whether  the  mind  has  made  thu/ii>- 
A  a  -i 
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ference  right,  or  no.  If  it  has  made  it,  by  finding  out 
the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taken  a  view  of  the 
conne&ion  of  them,  placed  in  a  due  order,  it  has 
proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a  right  inference. 
If  it  has  done  it  without  fuch  a  view,  it  has  not  fo 
much  made  an  inference  that  will  hold,  or  an  in- 
ference of  right  reafon,  as  fhewn  a  willingnefs  to 
have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  fuch.  But  in  either  cafe 
is  it  fyllogifm  that  difcovered  thofe  ideas,  or  fhew- 
ed  the  connection  of  them  ?  for  they  mufl  be  both 
found  out,  and  the  connect  ion  every- where  percei- 
ved, before  they  can  rationally  be  made  ufe  of  in  fyl- 
logifm ;  unlefs  it  can  be  faid,  that  any  idea,  with- 
out confidering  what  connection  it  hath  with  the 
two  other,  whofe  agreement  fhould  be  fhewn  by 
it,  will  do  well  enough  in  a  fyllogifm,  and  may  be 
taken  at  a  venture  for  the  medius  terminus,  to  prove 
any  conclufion.  But  this  no-body  will  fay,  becaufe 
it  is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived  agreement  of  the  in- 
termediate idea  with  the  extremes, that  the  extremes 
are  concluded  to  agree,  and  therefore  each  interme- 
diate idea  muft  be  fuch,  as  in  the  whole  chain  hath 
a  vifible  connection  with  thofe  two  it  is  placed  be- 
tween, or  elfe  thereby  the  conclufion  cannot  be 
inferred  or  drawn  in ;  for  where-ever  any  link  of 
the  chain  is  loofe,  and  without  connection,  there 
the  whole  ftrengh  of  it  is  loft,  and  it  hath  no 
iorce  to  infer  or  draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  in- 
itance  above  mentioned,  what  is  it  fhews  the  force 
cf  the  inference,  and  confequently  the  reafonahle- 
r:efs  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  connection  of  all  the 
intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclufion  or 
propofition  inferred ;   v.  g.  Men  flail  be  ptmijh- 

ed God    the   punijber, jtijr  pi/ni/hment, 

the  punijfjed  guilty, could  have   done  otherwife, 

«r — freedom^ felf-dt  termination  ;      by     which 
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chain  of  ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  together  in  train, 
i.  e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  fide 
with  thofe  two  it  is  immediately  placed  between, 
the  ideas  of  men  and  felf-determination  appear  to 
be  connected,  i.  e.  this  propofition,  Men  can  de- 
termine them/elves,  is  drawn  in,  or  inferred  from 
this,  that  they  Jhall  be  punfhed  in  the  other  world. 
For  here  the  mind  feeing  the  connection  there  is 
between  the  idea  cf  mens  punijhment  in  the  other 
ivor/df  and  the  idea  of  God  punijhing;  between  God 
punijhing,  and  the  jujiice  of  the  punijhment ;  between 
jujiice  of  puni/hment  and  guilt ;  between  guilt  and 
a  poiuer  to  do  ctherivife ;  between  a  power  to  do  0- 
therivife  and  freedom,  and  between  freedom  and 
felf-determination,  fees  the  connection  between 
men  and  felf-determination. 

Now  I  aflc,  whether  the  connection  of  the  ex- 
tremes be  not  more  clearly  feen  in  this  fimple  and 
natural  difpofition,  than  in  the  perplexed  repeti- 
tions, and  jumble  of  five  or  fix  fyllogifms  ?  I 
muft  beg  pardon  for  calling  it  jumble,  till  fome- 
body  (hall  put  thefe  ideas  into  fo  many  fyllogifms, 
and  then  fay,  that  they  are  lefs  jumbled,  and  their 
connection  more  vifible,  when  they  are  tranfpofed 
and  repeated,  and  fpun  out  to  a  greater  length  in 
artificial  forms,  than  in  that  fliort,  natural,  plain 
order  they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein  every 
one  may  fee  it,  and  wherein  they  muft  be  feen, 
before  they  can  be  put  into  a  train  of  fyllogifms. 
For  the  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas  muft 
direct  the  order  of  the  fyllogifms,  and  a  man  muft 
fee  the  connection  of  each  intermediate  idea  with 
thofe  that  it  connects,  before  he  can  with  reafon 
make  ufe  of  it  in  a  fyilogifm.  And  when  all  thofe 
fyllogifms  are  made,  neither  thofe  that  are,  nor 
thofe  that  are  not  logicians,  will  fee  the  force  of 
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the  argumentation,  i.  e.  the  connection  of  the 
extremes  one  jot  the  better.  [For  thofe  that  are 
not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of 
fvllogifm,  nor  the  reafons  of  them,  cannot  know 
whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  conclufive 
modes  and  figures  or  no,  and  fo  are  not  at  all 
helped  by  the  forms  they  are  put  into,  though  by 
them  the  natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could 
judge  of  their  refpective  connection,  being  difturb- 
ed,  renders  the  illation  much  more  uncertain  than 
without  them.]  And  as  for  logicians  themfelves, 
they  fee  the  connection  of  each  intermediate  idea 
with  thofe  it  (lands  between,  on  which  the  force  of 
the  inference  depends,  as  well  before  as  after  the 
fyliogifm  is  made,  or  elfe  they  do  not  fee  it  at  all. 
For  a  fyliogifm  neither  mews  nor  ftrengthens  the 
connection  of  any  two  ideas  immediately  put  to- 
gether, but  only  by  the  connexion  feen  in  them 
{hews  what  connection  the  extremes  have  one  with 
another.  But  what  connection  the  intermediate 
has  with  either  of  the  extremes  in  that  fyliogifm, 
that  no  fyliogifm  does  or  can  fhew.  That  the 
mind  only  doth,  or  can  perceive  as  they  ftand 
there  in  that  juxta-pofition  only  by  its  own  view, 
to  which  the  fyllogiftical  form  it  happens  to  be  in 
sives  no  help  or  light  at  all ;  it  only  (hews,  that 
if  the  intermediate  idea  agrees  with  thofe  it  is  on 
both  fides  immediately  applied  to,  then  thofe  two 
remote  ones,  or,  as  they  are  called,  extremes,  do. 
certainly  agree,  and  therefore  the  immediate  con- 
nection of  each  idea  to  that  which  it  is  applied  to 
on  each  fide,  on  which  the  force  of  the  reafoning 
depends,  is  as  well  feen  before  as  after  the  fylio- 
gifm is  made,  or  elfe  he  that  makes  the  fyliogifm 
could  never  fee*  it  at  all.  This,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  is  feen  only  by  the  eye,  or  the- 
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perceptive  faculty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of 
them  kid  together,  in  a  juxta-pofition,  which 
view  of  any  two  it  has  equally,  whenever  they 
are  laid  together  in  any  proposition,  whether  that 
propofition  be  placed  as  a  major  or  a  minor,  in  a 
fyllogifm  or  no. 

Of  what  ufe  then  are  fyllogifms  ?  I  anfwer, 
their  chief  and  main  ufe  is  in  the  fchools,  where 
men  are  allowed  without  fhame  to  deny  the  agree- 
ment of  ideas,  that  do  manifestly  agree  ;  or  out 
of  the  fchools,  to  thofe  who  from  thence  have 
learned  without  fhame  to  deny  the  connection  of 
ideas,  which  even  to  themfelves  is  vifible.  But 
to  an  ingenuous  fearcher  after  truth,  who  has  no 
other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
fuch  form  to  force  the  allowing  of  the  inference : 
the  truth  and  reafonablenefs  of  it  is  better  fecn  in 
ranging  of  the  ideas  in  a  fimple  and  plain  order. 
And  hence  it  is  that  men,  in  their  own  inquiries 
after  truth,  never  ufe  fyllogifms  to  convince  them- 
felves, [or  in  teaching  others  to  inftrucl  willing 
learners].  Becaufe  before  they  can  put  them  in- 
to a  fyllogifm,  they  muft  fee  the  connection  that 
is  between  the  intermediate  idea,  and  the  two 
other  ideas  it  is  fet  between  and  applied  to,  to 
fhew  their  agreement ;  and  when  they  fee  that, 
they  fee  whether  the  inference  be  good  or  no, 
and  fo  fyllogifm  comes  too  late  to  fettle  it.  For 
to  make  ufe  again  of  the  former  inftance,  I  aflc 
whether  the  mind,  considering  the  idea  of  jullice, 
placed  as  an  intermediate  idea  between  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  men,  and  the  guilt  of  the  puniflied, 
(and,  till  it  does  fo  consider  it,  the  mind  cannot 
make  ufe  of  it  as  a  mcdius  terminus  J,  does  not  as 
plainly  fee  the  force  and  strength  of  the  inference, 
as  when  it  is  formed  into  fyllogifm  ?    To  fhew  it 
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in  a  very  plain  and  eafy  example  ;  let  animal  be 
the  intermediate  idea,  or  medius  terminus,  that  the 
mind  makes  ufe  of  to  fhew  the  connection  of  ho- 
mo and  inverts ;  I  afk,  whether  the  mind  does  not 
more  readily  and  plainly  fee  that  connection  in 
the  fimple  and  proper  pofition  of  the  connecting 
idea  in  the  middle  ;  thus, 

Homo Animal-' Vivens ; 

than  in  this  perplexed  one, 

Animal— —Vivens Hcmo  — -— -  Animal  P 

Which  is  the  pofition  thefe  ideas  have  in  a  fyllo- 
gifm,  to  fhew  the  connection  between  homo  and 
vivens  by  the  intervention  of  animal. 

Indeed,  fyllogifm  is  thought  to  be  of  neceffary 
ufe,  even  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  to  fhew  them  the 
fallacies  that  are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty, 
or  involved  difcourfes.  But  that  this  is  a  miftake, 
will  appear,  if  we  confider  that  the  reafon  why 
fometimes  men,  who  fmcerely  aim  at  truth,  are 
impofed  upon  by  fuch  loofe,  and,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, rhetorical  difcourfes.  is,  that  their  fancies  be- 
ing flruck  with  fome  lively  metaphorical  repre- 
fentations,  they  neglec~t  to  obferve,  or  do  not  ea- 
fily  perceive  what  are  the  true  ideas  upon  which 
the  inference  depends.  Now,  to  fhew  fuch  men 
the  weaknefs  of  fuch  an  argumentation,  there 
needs  no  more  but  to  ftrip  it  of  the  fuperfluous 
ideas,  which,  blended  and  confounded  with  thofe 
on  which  the  inference  depends,  feem  to  fhew  a 
connection  where  there  is  none,  or  at  leaft  dc  ->in- 
der  the  difcovery  of  the  want  of  it;  and  th  to 
lay  the  naked  ideas  on  which  the  force  of  i  .  r- 
gumentation  depends,  in  their  due  order,  in  whicfc 
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pofition  the  mind  taking  a  view  of  them,  fees 
what  connection  they  have,  and  fo  is  able  to  judge 
of  the  inference,  without  any  need  of  a  fyllogifm 
at  all. 

I  grant  that  mode  and  Jigure  is  commonly  made 
life  of  in  fuch  cafes,  as  if  the  detection  of  the  in- 
coherence of  fuch  loofe  difcourfes  were  wholly 
owing  to  the  fyllogiftical  form  •,  and  fo  I  myfelf 
formerly  thought,  till,  upon  a  {tri£ter  examina- 
tion, I  now  find,  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas 
naked  in  their  due  order,  (hews  the  incoherence 
of  the  argumentation  better  than  fyllogifm  ;  not 
only  as  fubjecting  each  link  of  the  chain  to  the 
immediate  view  of  the  mind  in  its  proper  place, 
whereby  its  connection  is  beft  obferved  ;  but  alfo 
becaufe  fyllogifm  fhews  the  incoherence  only  to 
thofe,  who  are  not  one  of  ten  thoufand,  who  per- 
fectly underftand  mode  and  figure,  and  the  reafon 
upon  which  thofe  forms  are  eftablifhed  :  where- 
as a  due  and  orderly  placing  of  the  ideas,  upon 
which  the  inference  is  made,  makes  every  one, 
whether  logician  or  not  logician,  who  underllands 
the  terms,  and  hath  the  faculty  to  perceive  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  fuch  ideas,  (with- 
out which,  in  or  out  of  fyllogifm,  he  cannot  per- 
ceive the  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  coherence  or  in- 
coherence of  the  difcourfe),  fee  the  want  of  con- 
nection in  the  argumentation,  and  the  abfurdity 
of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unflcilful  in  fyl- 
logifm, who,  at  fir  ft  hearing,  could  perceive  the 
weaknefs  and  inconclufivenefs  of  a  long  artificial 
and  plaufible  difcourfe,  wherewith  others,  better 
fkilled  in  fyllogifm,  have  been  milled;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  of  my  readers  who  do  net 
know  fuch.     And  indeed,  if  it  were  not  fo,  the 
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debates  of  moil  princes  councils,  and  the  bufmefs 
of  aflemblies,  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mifma- 
naged,  fince  thofe  who  are  relied  upon,  and  have 
ufually  a  great  ftroke  in  them,  are  not  always  fuch, 
who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  perfectly  knowing 
in  the  forms  of  fyllogifm,  or  expert  in  mode  and 
figure.  And  if  fyllogifm  were  the  only,  or  fo 
much  as  the  fureft  way  to  detect  the  fallacies  of 
artificial  difcourfes,  I  do  not  think  that  all  man- 
kind, even  princes,  in  matters  that  concern  their 
crowns  and  dignities,  are  fo'much  in  love  with 
falfehoodandmiftake,  that  they  would  every-where 
have  negledled  to  bring  fyllogifm  into  the  debates 
of  moment,  or  thought  it  ridiculous  fo  much  as  to 
offer  them  in  affairs  of  confequence  ;  a  plain  evi- 
dence to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and  penetration, 
who  were  not  idly  to  difpute  at  their  eafe,  but 
were  to  adt  according  to  the  refult  of  their  debates, 
and  often  pay  for  their  miftakes  with  their  heads 
and  fortunes,  found  thofe  fcholaftic  forms  were 
of  little  ufe  to  difcover  truth  or  fallacy,  whilft 
both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  fhewn,  and 
better  fhewn  without  them,  to  thofe  who  would 
not  refufe  to  fee,  what  was  vifibly  fhewn  them. 

Secondly,  Another  reafon  that  makes  me  doubt 
whether  fyllogifm  be  the  only  proper  inftrument 
of  reafon  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  is,  that  of 
whatever  ufe  mode  and  figure  is  pretended  to 
be  in  the  laying  open  of  fallacy,  which  has  been 
above  confidered,  thofe  fcholaftic  forms  of  dif- 
courfe  are  not  lefs  liable  to  fallacies,  than  the  plain- 
er ways  of  argumentation  ;  and  for  this  I  appeal 
to  common  obfervation,  which  has  always  found 
thefe  artificial  methods  of  reafoning  more  adapted 
to  catch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to  inftrudl: 
and  inform  the  understanding.     And  hence  it  is, 
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that  men,  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  filenced 
in  this  fcholaflic  way,  are  feldom  or  never  con- 
vinced, and  fo  brought  over  to  the  conquering 
fide  ;  they  perhaps  acknowledge  their  adverfary  to 
be  the  more  fkilful  difputant,  but  reft  neverthelefs 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  fide  ;  and  go  away, 
worried  as  they  are,  with  the  fame  opinion  they 
brought  with  them,  which  they  could  not  do,  if 
this  way  of  argumentation  carried  light  and  con- 
viction with  it,  and  made  men  fee  where  the  truth 
lay  ;  and  therefore  fyllogifm  has  been  thought 
more  proper  for  the  attaining  vic~lory  in  difpute, 
than  for  the  difcovery  or  confirmation  of  truth, 
in  fair  inquiries  :  and  if  it  be  certain  that  fallacies 
can  be  couched  in  fyllogifm,  as  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, it  muft  be  fomething  elfe,  and  not  fyllogifm, 
that  muft  difcover  them. 

I  have  had  experience  how  ready  fome  men  are, 
when  all  the  ufe  which  they  have  been  wont  to 
afcribe  to  any  thing  is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out, 
that  I  am  for  laying  it  wholly  afide.  But  to  pre- 
vent fuch  unjuft  and  groundlefs  imputations,  I 
tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking  away  any  helps 
to  the  underftancling,  in  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge. And  if  men  {killed  in,  and  ufed  to  fyilo- 
giims,  find  them  affifting  to  their  reafon  in  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  I  think  they  ought  to  make 
ufe  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that  th.!y 
fliould  not  afcribe  more  to  thefe  forms  than  be- 
longs to  them  ;  and  think,  that  men  have  no  ufe, 
or  not  fo  full  a  ufe  of  their  reafoning  faculty,  with- 
out them.  Some  eyes  want  fpectacles  to  fee  things 
clearly  and  diftinctly ;  but  let  not  thofe  that  ufe 
them  therefore  fay  no-body  can  fee  clearly  with- 
out them  :  thofe  who  do  fo  will  be  thought  in  fa- 
vow  with  art  (which  perhaps  they  are  beholden 

Vol.  III.  B  b 
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to)  a  little  too  much  to  deprefs  and  difcredit  na- 
ture. Reafon,  by  its  own  penetration,  where  it 
is  ftrong  and  exercifed,  ufually  lees  quicker  and 
clearer  without  fyllogifm.  If  ufe  of  thofe  fpec- 
tacles  has  fo  dimmed  its  fight,  that  it  cannot  with- 
out them  fee  confequences  or  inconsequences  in 
argumentation,  I  am  not  fo  unreafonable  as  to  be 
againft  the  ufing  them.  Every  one  knows  what 
beft  fits  his  own  fight :  but  let  him  not  thence 
conclude  all  in  the  dark,  who  ufe  not  juft  the 
fame  helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 

§  5.  But  however  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think 
I  may  truly  fay,  it  is  of  far  lefs,  or  no  ufe  at  all 
in  probabilities.  For  the  affent  there  being  to  be 
determined  by  the  preponderancy,  after  a  due 
weighing  of  all  the  proofs,  with  all  circumftances 
on  both  fides,  nothing  is  fo  unfit  to  affift  the  mind 
in  that,  as  fyllogifm  ;  which  running  away  with 
one  affumed  probability,  or  one  topical  argument, 
purfues  that  till  it  has  led  the  mind  quite  out  of 
fight  of  the  thing  under  confideration  :  and  for- 
cing it  upon  fome  remote  difficulty,  holds  it  faft 
there  entangled,  perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled 
hi  the  chain  of  fyllogifms,  without  allowing  it  the 
liberty,  much  lefs  affording  it  the  helps  requi- 
fite  to  fhew  on  which  fide,  all  things  confidered, 
is  the  greater  probability. 

§  6.  But  let  it  help  us,  as  perhaps  may  be  faid, 
in  convincing  men  of  their  errors  and  miftakes, 
(and  vet  I  would  fain  fee  the  man  that  was  forced 
out  of  his  opinion  by  dint  of  fyllogifm) ;  yet  ft  ill  it 
fails  our  reafon  in  that  part,  which,  if  not  its 
high-eft  perfection,  is  yet  certainly  its  hardeft  talk, 
and  that  which  we  moft  need  its  help  in  •,  and 
that  is,  the  finding  out  of  proofs,  and  making 
Hew  difcoveries.   The  rules  of  fyllogifm  fcrvs  not 
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to  furnifh  the  mind  with  thofe  intermediate  ideas 
that  may  (hew  the  connexion  of  remote  ones. 
This  way  of  reafoning  difcovers  no  new  proofs, 
but  is  the  art  of  marfhalling  and  ranging  the  old 
ones  we  have  already.  The  forty-feventh  pro- 
pofition  of  the  firft  hook  of  Euclid,  is  very  true  , 
but  the  difcovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing  to  any 
rules  of  common  logic.  A  man  knows  firft,  and 
then  he  is  able  to  prove  fyllogiftically  :  fo  that  fyl- 
logifm  comes  after  knowledge,  and  then  a  man  has 
little  or  no  need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the 
finding  out  thofe  ideas  that  fhew  the  connection 
of  difiant  ones,  that  our  flock  of  knowledge  is  in- 
creafed,  and  that  ufeful  arts  and  fciences  are  ad- 
vanced. Syllogifm,  at  belt,  is  but  the  art  of  fen- 
cing with  the  little  knowledge  we  have,  without 
making  any  addition  to  it.  And  if  a  man  fhould 
employ  his  reafon  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do 
much  otherwife  than  he,  who  having  got  fome 
iron  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fbould  have  it 
beaten  up  all  into  fwords,  and  put  it  into  his  fer- 
vants  hands  to  fence  with,  and  bang  one  another. 
Had  the  king  of  Spain  employed  the  hands  of  his 
people,  and  his  Spanifh  iron  fo,  he  had  brought 
to  light  but  little  of  that  treafure  that  lay  fo  long 
hid  in  the  dark  entrails  of  America.  And  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  he  who  fhall  employ  all  the  force 
■  of  his  reafon  only  in  brandifhing  of  fyllogifms,  will 
difcover  very  little  of  that  mafs  of  knowledge  which 
lies  yet  concealed  in  the  fecret  receiTes  of  nature  ; 
and  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  native  ruftic  rea- 
fon, as  it  formerly  has  done,  is  likelier  to  open  a 
way  to,  and  add  to  the  common  (lock  of  man- 
kind, rather  than  any  fcholaftic  proceeding  by  the 
ftricl:  rules  of  mode  and  figure. 

$  7.  I  doubt  oot,  neverthelefs,  but  there  arc 
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■ways  to  be  found  to  aflift  our  reafon  in  this  moll 
ufeful  part ;  and  this  the  judicious  Hooker  en- 
courages me  to  fay,  who,  in  his  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  §  6. 
fpeaks  thus  :  If  there  might  be  added  the  right  helps 
of  true  art  and  learning,  (which  helps  I  mitjl  plainly 
confefs,  this  age  of  the  world,  carrying  the  name  of  a 
learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know,  nor  generally 
regard J ,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  almojl  as  much 
difference  in  maturity  of  judgment  between  men 
therewith  inured,  and  that  which  noiv  men  are,  as 
between  men  that  are  noiv,  and  innocents.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  found  or  difcovered  here  any 
of  thofe  right  helps  of  art  this  great  man  of  deep 
thought  mentions;  but  this  is  plain,  that  fyllogifm, 
andthe  logic  now  in  ufe,  which  were  as  well  known 
in  his  days,  can  be  none  of  thofe  he  means.  It 
is  fufficient  for  me,  if  by  a  difcourfe  perhaps  feme- 
thing  out  of  the  way,  I  am  fure  as  to  me  wholly 
new  and  unborrowed,  I  fliall  have  given  an  occa- 
sion to  others  to  caft  about  for  new  difcoverics, 
and  to  feek  in  their  own  thoughts  for  thofe  right 
helps  of  art  which  will  fcarce  be  found,  I  fear,  by 
thofe  who  fervilely  confine  themfelves  to  the  rules 
and  diclat.es  of  others.  For  beaten  tracts  lead 
thefe  fort  of  cattle,  (as  an  obferving  Romnn  calls 
them),  whofe  thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation, 
non  quo  eundum  efl,  fed  quo  itur.  But  I  can  be 
bold  to  fay,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  forne 
men  of  that  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  largenefs 
of  comprehenfion,  that  if  they  would  employ  their 
thoughts  on  this  fuhjecl,  could  open  new  and  un- 
difcoveredways  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
§  8.  Having  here  had  an  occafion  to  fpenk  of 
fyllogifm  in  general,  and  the  ufe  of  it  in  reafoning, 
und  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  fit, 
before  I  leave  this  fubjec~t,  to  take  notice  of  one 
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manifeft  miftake  in  the  rules  of  fyllogifm ;  viz. 
that  no  fyllogiftical  reafoning  can  be  right  and 
conclufive,  but  what  has,  at  lead,  one  general 
propofition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reafon,  and 
have  knowledge  about  particulars.  Whereas,  in 
truth,  the  matter  rightly  confidered,  the  imme- 
diate object  of  all  our  reafoning  and  knowledge, 
is  nothing  but  particulars.  Every  man's  reafon- 
ing and  knowledge  is  only  about  the  ideas  exifting 
in  his  own  mind,  which  are  truly,  every  one  of 
them  particular  exiftences ;  and  our  knowledge  and 
reafoning  about  other  things,  is  only  as  they 
correfpond  with  thole  our  particular  ideas.  So 
that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  our  particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and  ut- 
moit  of  all  our  knowledge.  Univerfality  is  but  ac- 
cidental to  it,  and  confifts  only  in  this,  that  the 
particular  ideas  about  which  it  is,  are  fuch,  as 
more  than  one  particular  thing  can  correfpond 
with,  and  be  represented  by.  But  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  tv.  o 
ideas,  and  coniequentiy  our  knowledge,  is  equally 
clear  and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  nei- 
ther of  thofe  ideas,  be  capable  of  reprtf^r.ting  mere 
real  beings  than  one,  or  no.  One  thing  more  I 
crave  leave  to  offer  about  fyllogifm,  before  I  leave 
it,  viz.  May  one  not,  upon  juft  ground,  inquire 
whether  the  form  fyllogifm  now  has,  is  that  which 
in  reafon  it  ought  to  have  ?  For  the  mettius  termi- 
nus being  to  join  the  extremes,  i.  e.  the  interme- 
diate idea,  by  its  intervention,  to  fhew  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  two  in  queftion, 
would  not  the  pofition  of  the  medius  terminus  be 
more  natural,  and  fhew  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment of  the  extremes  clearer  and  better,  if  it  were 
placed  in  the  middle  between  them  r  which  might 
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be  eafily  done  by  tranfpofing  the  propofitions,  and 
making  the  ihedius  terminus  the  predicate  of  the 
firft,  and  the  fubject  of  the  fecond.     As  thus, 

Omnis  homo  ejl  animal, 
Omne  animal  efl  vivensy 
Ergo y  omnis  homo  ejl  vivens. 

Omne  corpus  eft  extenfum  et  folidum, 
Nullum  extenfum  et  folidum  ejl  pur  a  extenfio, 
'  Ergo,  corpus  non  ejl  pur  a  extenfio. 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  inftances  in 
fyllogifms,  whofe  conclufions  are  particular.  The 
fame  reafon  holds  for  the  fame  form  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  general. 

§  9.  Reafon,  though  it  penetrates  into  the 
depths  of  the  fea  and  earth,  elevates  our  thoughts 
as  high  as  the  ftars,  and  leads  us  through  the  valt 
fpaces,  and  large  rooms  of  this  mighty  fabric;  yet 
it  comes  far  fhort  of  the  real  extent  of  even  cor- 
poreal being ;  and  there  are  many  inftances  where- 
in it  fails  us  :  As, 

Firjl,  It  perfectly  fails  us  where  our  ideas  fail. 
It  neither  does,  nor  can  extend  itfelf  farther  than 
they  do.  And  therefore  where-ever  we  have  no 
ideas,  our  reafoning  flops,  and  we  are  at  an  end 
of  our  reckoning  ;  and  if  at  any  time  we  reafon 
about  words,  which  do  not  ftand  for  any  ideas, 
it  is  only  about  thofe  founds,  and  nothing  elfe. 

§  10.  Secondly,  Our  reafon  is  often  puzzled, 
and  at  a  lofs,  becaufe  of  the  obfcurity,  confufion, 
or  imperfection  of  the  ideas  it  is  employed  about; 
and  there  we  are  involved  in  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions. Thus,  not  having  any  perfect  idea  of 
the  leaft  extension  ofmatter,  nor  of  infinity,  we  are 
at  a  lofs  about  the  divifibility  of  matter  ;  but  having 
perfect  clear,  and  diftinft;  ideas  of  number.,  ourrea- 
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fon  meets  with  none  of  thofe  inextricable  difficul- 
ties in  numbers,  nor  finds  itfelf  involved  in  any 
contradictions  about  them.  Thus  we  having  but 
imperfect  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds, 
and  of  the  beginning  of  motion  or  thought,  how 
the  mind  produces  either  of  them  in  us,  and  much 
imperfecler  yet  of  the  operation  of  God,  run 
into  great  difficulties  about  free  created  agents, 
which  reafon  cannot  well  extricate  itfelf  out  of. 

§11.  Thirdly,  Our  reafon  is  often  at  a  ftand, 
becaufe  it  perceives  not  thofe  ideas,  which  could 
ferve  to  fhew  the  certain  or  probable  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  any  other  two  ideas  :  and  in 
this  fome  mens  faculties  far  out-go  others.  Till 
algebra,  that  great  inflrument  and  inftance  of  hu- 
man fagacity,  was  difcovered,  men  with  amaze- 
ment looked  on  feveral  of  the  demonftrations  of 
ancient  mathematicians,  and  could  fcarce  forbear 
to  think  the  finding  feveral  of  thofe  proofs  to  be 
fome  thing  more  than  human. 

§  12.  Fourthly,  The  mind,  by  proceeding  upon 
falfe  principles,  is  often  engaged  in  abfurdities  and 
difficulties,  brought  into  ftraits  and  contradic- 
tions, without  knowing  how  to  free  itfelf:  and  in 
that  cafe  it  is  in  vain  to  implore  the  help  of  rea- 
fon, unlefs  it  be  to  difcover  the  falfehood,  and  re- 
ject, the  influence  of  thofe  wrong  principles.  R.ea- 
fon  is  fo  far  from  clearing  the  difficulties  which 
the  building  upon  falfe  foundations  brings  a  man 
into,  that  if  he  will  purfue  it,  it  entangles  him 
the  more,  and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities. 

§  13.  Fifthly,  As  obfcure  and  imperfect  ideas 
often  involve  our  reafon  •,  fo  upon  the  fame  ground, 
do  dubious  words  and  uncertain  figns,  often  in 
difcourfes  and  arguings,  when  not  warily  attend- 
ed to,  puzzle  mens  reafon,  and  bring  them  to  a 
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nonplus  :  but  thefe  two  latter  are  our  fault,  and 
not  the  fault  of  reafon.  But  yet  the  confequen- 
ces  of  them  are  neverthelefs  obvious  ;  and  the  per- 
plexities or  errors  they  fill  mens  minds  with,  are 
every-where  obfervable. 

§  14.  Some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind, 
are  fo  there,  that  they  can  be  by  themfelves  im- 
mediately compared  one  with  another  :  and  in 
thefe  the  mind  is  able  to  perceive,  that  they  agree- 
or  difagree,  as  clearly  as  that  it  has  them.  Thus 
the  mind  perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  lefs 
than  the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea 
of  a  circle  ;  and  this  therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  I 
call  intuitive  knowledge,  which  is  certain,  beyond 
ail  doubt,  and  needs  no  probation,  r.cr  can  have 
any  ;  this  being  the  higheft  of  all  human  certain- 
ty. In  this  confiits  the  evidence  of  all  thefe  max- 
ims which  no-body  has  any  doubt  about,  but  e- 
very  man  (does  not,  as  is  faid,  only  affent  to,  but) 
knows  to  be  true,  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  pro- 
pofed  to  his  underftanding.  In  the  difcovery  of, 
and  affent  to  thefe  truths,  there  is  no  ufe  of  the 
difcurfive  faculty,  no  need  of  reafoning,  but  they 
are  known  by  a  fuperior,  and  higher  degree  cf  e- 
vidence.  And  fuch,  if  I  mav  guefs  at  things  un- 
known, I  am  apt  to  think,  that  angels  have  now, 
and  thefpiritsof  juft  men  made  perfect,  fnalihave, 
in  a  future  ftate,  of  tboufands  of  things,  which 
now  either  wholly  efcape  our  apprehenhons,  or 
which,  our  fhort-fighted  reafon  having  got  fome 
faint  glimpfe  of,  we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after. 

§15.  But  though  we  have  here  and  there  a 
little  of  this  clear  light,  fome  fparks  of  bright 
knowledge  ;  yet  the  greater!  part  of  cur  ideas  are 
fuch,  that  we  cannot  difcern  their  agreement  or 
«iifagreement,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them. 
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And  in  all  thefe  we  have  need  of  reasoning,  and 
muft,  by  difcourfe  and  inference,  make  our  dis- 
coveries. Now,  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  which 
I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

Firji,  Thofe  whofe  agreement  or  difagreement, 
though  it  cannot  be  feen  by  an  immediate  putting 
them  together,  yet  may  be  examined  by  the  in- 
tervention of  other  ideas,  which  can  be  compared 
with  them.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  intermediate  idea,  on  both 
fules  with  thofe  which  we  would  compare,  is 
plainly  difcerned,  there  it  amounts  to  demonftra- 
tion,  whereby  knowledge  is  produced,  which 
though  it  be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  al- 
together fo  clear,  as  intuitive  knowledge;  becaufe 
in  that  there  is  barely  one  fimple  intuition,  where- 
in there  is  no  room  for  any  the  lead  miftake  or 
doubt ;  the  truth  is  feen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In 
demonftration,  it  is  true,  there  is  intuition  too, 
but  not  altogether  at  once  ;  for  there  muft  be  a 
remembrance  of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement 
of  the  medium,  or  intermediate  idea,  with  that 
we  compared  it  with  before,  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  other;  and  where  there  be  many  mediums, 
there  the  danger  of  the  miftake"  is  the  greater. 
For  each  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas 
muft  be  obferved  and  feen  in  each  ftep  of  the 
whole  train,  and  retained  in  the  memory,  juft  as 
it  is,  and  the  mind  muft  be  fure  that  no  part  of 
what  is  neceffary  to  make  up  the  demonftration, 
is  omitted  or  overlooked.  This  makes  fome  de- 
monftrations  long  and  perplexed,  and  too  hard 
for  thofe  who  have  not  ftrength  of  parts  diftin£t- 
ly  to  perceive,  and  exactly  carry  fo  many  particu- 
lars orderly  in  their  heads.  And  even  thofe,  who 
are  able  to  mailer  fuch  intricate  Speculations,  are 
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fain  fometimes  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there 
is  need  of  more  than  one  review  before  they  can 
arrive  at  certainty.  But  yet  where  the  mind  clear- 
ly retains  the  intuition  it  had  of  the  agreement  of 
any  idea  with  another,  and  that  with  a  third,  and 
that  with  a  fourth,  tjfc.  there  the  agreement  of 
the  firft  and  the  fourth  is  a  demonfiration,  and 
produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called 
rational  knowledge,   as  the  other  is  intuitive. 

§  16.  Secondly,  There  are  other  ideas,  whofe 
agreement  or  difagreement  can  no  otherwife  be 
judged  of,  but  by  the  intervention  of  others, 
which  have  not  a  certain  agreement  with  the  ex- 
tremes, but  an  ufual  or  likely  one  :  and  in  thefe 
it  is,  that  the  judgment  is  properly  exercifed, 
which  is  the  acquiefcing  of  the  mind,  that  any 
ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing  them  with  fuch  pro- 
bable mediums.  This,  though  it  never  amounts 
to  knowledge,  no,  not  to  that  which  is  the  loweft 
degree  of  it  •,  yet  fometimes  the  intermediate  ideas 
tie  the  extremes  fo  firmly  together,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  fo  clear  and  ftrong,  that  affent  as  ne- 
ceifarily  follows  it,  as  knowledge  does  demonfira- 
tion. The  great  excellency  and  ufe  of  the  judge- 
ment is  to  obferve  right,  and  take  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  force  and  weight  of  each  probability  ; 
and  then  calling  them  up  all  right  together,  chufe 
that  fide  which  has  the  over-balance. 

§  17.  Intuitive  knowledge  is  the  perception  of 
the  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  i- 
deas,  immediately  compared  together. 

Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  cer- 
tain agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas, 
by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  other  ide;is. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas 
to  agree  or  difagTce  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
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more  ideas,  whofe  certain  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  with  them  it  does  not  perceive,  but  hath 
obferved  to  be  frequent  and  ufual. 

$  18.  Though  the  deducing  one  propofition 
from  another,  or  making  inferences  in  words,  he 
a  great  part  of  reafon,  and  that  which  it  is  ufually 
employed  about  •,  yet  the  principal  acl:  cf  ratio- 
cination is  the  finding  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  two  ideas  one  with  another,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  third.  As  a  man,  by  a  yard, 
finds  two  houfes  to  be  of  the  fame  length,  which 
could  not  be  brought  together  to  meafure  their 
equality  by  juxta-polition.  Words  have  their  con- 
fequences,  as  the  figns  of  fuch  ideas  :  and  things 
agree  or  difagree,  as  really  they  are  ;  but  we  ob- 
ferve  it  only  by  our  ideas. 

§  19.  Before  we  quit  this  fubjecl:,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect:  on  four  forts  of 
arguments,  that  men  in  their  reafonings  with  o- 
thers  do  ordinarily  make  ufe  of,  to  prevail  on  their 
aflent ;  or  at  leall  fo  to  awe  them,  as  to  filence 
their  oppofition. 

Firft,  The  firft  is,  to  alledge  the  opinions  of  men, 
whofc  parts,  learning,  eminency,  power,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  has  gained  a  name,  and  fettled  their 
reputation  in  the  common  elleem,  with  fome  kind 
of  authority.  When  men  are  eftablifhed  in  any 
kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of  mode  ft  y 
for  others  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  que- 
stion the  authority  of  men  who  are  in  pofTeffion 
of  it.  This  is  apt  to  be  cenfured,  as  carrying 
with  it  too  much  of  pride,  when  a  man  does  not 
readily  yield  to  the  determination  of  approved  au- 
thors, which  is  wont  to  be  received  with  refpecl 
and  fubmiffion  by  others  ;  and  it  is  looked  upon 
as  infolence   for   a  man  to  fet  up,  and  adhere  to 
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his  own  opinion,  againft  the  current  flream  of  an- 
tiquity, or  to  put  it  in  the  balance  againft  that  of 
fome  learned  doctor,  or  otherwife  approved  wri- 
ter. Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  fuch  autho- 
rities, thinks  he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the  caufe, 
and  is  ready  to  ftile  it  impudence  in  any  one  who 
{hall  ftand  out  againft  them.  This  I  think  may- 
be called  argumentum  ad  <uerecuiidiam. 

§  20.  Secondly,  Another  way  that  men  ordina- 
rily ufe  to  drive  others,  and  force  them  to  fubmit 
their  judgments,  and  receive  the  opinion  in  debate, 
is  to  require  the  adverfary  to  admit  what  they 
alledge  as  a  proof,  or  to  aflign  a  better.  And  this 
I  call  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. 

§  21.  Thirdly,  A  third  way  is,  to  prefs  a  man 
with  confequences  drawn  from  his  own  principles 
or  conceffions.  This  is  already  known  under  the 
name  of  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

§[22.  Fourthly,  The  fourth  is,  the  ufing  of  proofs 
drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge or  probability.  This  I  call  argumentum  ad 
judicium.  This  alone,  of  all  the  four,  brings  true 
inftruclion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our  way  to 
knowledge.  For,  1.  It  argues  not  another  man's 
opinion  to  be  right,  becaufe  I,  out  of  refpect,  or 
any  other  consideration,  but  that  of  conviction, 
will  not  contradict  him.  2.  It  proves  not  ano- 
ther man  to  be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought 
to  take  the  fame  with  him,  becaufe  I  know  not 
a  better.  3.  Nor  does  it  follow,  that  another 
man  is  in  the  right  way,  becaufe  he  has  fhewn 
me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modeft, 
and  therefore  not  oppofe  another  man's  per- 
fuafion  ;  I  may  be  ignorant,  and  not  be  able  to 
produce  a  better ;  I  may  be  in  an  error,  and  an- 
other may  fhew  me  that  I  am  fo.     This  may  dif- 
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pofe  me  perhaps  for  the  reception  of  truth,  but 
helps  me  not  to  it  ;  that  mult  come  from  proofs 
and  arguments,  and  light  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  things  themfelves,  and  not  from  my  fhame- 
facednefs,  ignorance,  or  error. 

§  23.  By  what  has  been  before  faid  of  reafon, 
we  may  be  able  to  make  fome  guefs  at  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  things,  into  thofe  that  are  according  to, 
above,  and  contrary  to  reafon.  1.  According  to 
reafon,  are  fuch  proportions,  whofe  truth  we  can 
difcover,  by  examining  and  tracing  thofe  ideas  we 
have  from  fenfation  and  refletlion ;  and  by  natural 
deduction  find  to  be  true  or  probable.  2.  A- 
bove  reafon,  are  fuch  proportions,  whofe  truth  or 
probability  we  cannot  by  reafon  derive  from  thofe 
principles.  3.  Contrary  to  reafon,  are  fuch  propo- 
rtions, as  are  inconfiftent  with,  or  irreconcileable 
to  our  clear  and  diftin£t  ideas.  Thus  the  exift- 
ence  of  one  God,  is  according  to  reafcn  ;  the  ex- 
iftence  of  more  than  one  God,  contrary  to  rea- 
fon ;  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  above  reafon. 
Farther,  as  above  reafon  may  be  taken  in  a  double 
ienfe,  viz.  either  as  fignifying  above  probability, 
or  above  certainty  ;  fo  in  that  large  fenfe  alfo,  con- 
trary to  reafon,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fometimes  taken. 

\  24.  There  is  another  ufe  of  the  word  reafon, 
wherein  it  is  oppofcd  to  faith  ;  which,  though  it 
be  in  itfelf  a  very  improper  way  of  fpeaking,  yet 
common  ufe  has  fo  authorifed  it,  that  it  would 
be  folly  either  to  oppofe  or  hope  to  remedy  it ; 
only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice, 
that  however  faith  be  oppofed  to  reafon,  faith  is 
nothing  but  a  firm  affent  of  the  mind  ;  which,  if 
it  be  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afford- 
ed to  any  thing,  but  upon  good   reafon,  and  fo 
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cannot  be  oppofite  to  it.  He  that  believes,  with- 
out having  any  reafon  for  believing,  may  be  in 
love  with  his  own  fancies  ;  but  neither  feeks  truth 
as  he  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his 
^Maker,  who  would  have  him  ufe  thofe  difcerning 
faculties  he  has  given  him,  to  keep  him  out  of 
miftake  and  error.  He  that  does  not  this  to  the 
beft  of  his  power,  however  he  fometimes  lights  on 
truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance  j  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  luckinefs  of  the  accident  will  ex- 
cufe  the  irregularity  of  his  proceeding.  This  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  he  muft  be  accountable  for 
whatever  miftakes  he  runs  into  ;  whereas  he  that 
makes  ufe  of  the  light  and  faculties  God  has  given 
him,  and  feeks  fincerely  to  difcover  truth  by  thofe 
helps  and  abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  fatisfac- 
tion  in  doing  his  duty  as  a  rational  creature,  that 
though  he  fhould  mil's  truth,  he  will  not  mifs  the 
reward  of  it :  for  he  governs  his  affent  right,  and 
places  it  as  he  mould,  who,  in  any  cafe  or  matter 
whatfoever,  believes  or  difbelieves  according  as 
reafon  directs  him.  He  that  does  otherwife,  tranf- 
greffes  againft  his  own  light,  and  mifufes  thofe 
faculties  which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end, 
but  to  fearch  and  follow  the  clearer  evidence,  and 
greater  probability.  But  fince  reafon  and  faith 
are  by  fome  men  oppofed,  we  will  fo  confider 
them  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  Faith   and  Reason,    and  their  di*> 
Jiind  Provinces. 

§  I.  Neceffary  to  know  their  boundaries.  §  2.  Faith 
and  reafon  what,  as  contradijlinguijhed.  §  3 .  No 
newf triple  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  traditional  reve- 
lation. §  4.  Traditional  revelation  may  make  us 
know  proportions  knowable  alfo  by  reafon,  but 
not  with  the  fame  certainty  that  reafon  doth.  §  r. 
Revelation  cannot  be  admitted  againjl  the  clear  e- 
vidence  of  reafon.  §  6.  Traditional  revelation 
much  lefs.  §  7.  Things  above  reafon.  §  8.  Or 
not  contrary  to  reafon,  if  revealed,  are  matter  of 
faith.  §  9.  Revelation  in  matters  where  reafon 
cannot  judge,  or  but  probably,  ought  to  be  hearken- 
ed to.  §  I  o.  In  matters  where  reafon  can  afford 
certain  knowledge,  that  is  to  be  hearkened  to. 
§  II.  Jf  the  boundaries  be  not  fet  between  faith 
and  reafon,  no  enthufiafm,  or  extravagancy  in  re- 
ligion, can  be  contradicted. 

$  1.  TT  has  been  above  fhewn,  1.  That  we  are 
I  of  neceflity  ignorant,  and  want  knowledge 
of  all  forts,  where  we  want  ideas.  2.  That  we 
are  ignorant,  and  want  rational  knowledge,  where 
we  want  proofs.  3.  That  we  want  general  know- 
ledge and  certainty,  as  far  as  we  want  clear  and 
determined  fpecific  ideas.  4.  That  we  want  pro- 
bability to  direcl  our  affcnt  in  matters  where  we 
have  neither  knowledge  of  our  own,  nor  teftimo- 
ny  of  other  men  to  bottom  our  reafon  upon, 
Cc  2 
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From  thefc  things  thus  premifed,  I  think  we 
may  come  to  lay  down  the  meafures  and  bounda- 
ries between  faith  and  reafon:  the  want  whereof 
may  poffibly  have  been  the  caufe,  if  not  of  great 
diforders,  yet  at  leaft  of  great  difputes,  and  per- 
haps miftakes  in  the  world  :  for  till  it  be  refol- 
ved  how  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reafon,  and 
how  far  by  faith,  we  fhail  in  vain  difpute,  and 
endeavour  to  convince  one  another  in  matters  of 
religion.  ' 

§  i.  I  find  every  feet,  as  far  as  reafon  will  help 
them,  make  ufe  of  it  gladly ;  and  where  it  fails 
them,  they  cry  out,  It  is  matter  of faith ,  and  a- 
bove  reafon.  And  I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  ar- 
gue with  any  one,  or  ever  convince  a  gainfayer, 
who  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  plea,  without  fetting 
down  ftri£r.  boundaries  between  faith  and  reafon, 
which  ought  to  be  the  firft  point  eftablifhed  in  all 
queftions,  where  faith  has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reafon  therefore  here,  as  contradiftinguifhed  to 
faith,  I  take  to  be  the  difcovery  of  the  certainty 
or  probability  of  fuch  propofitions  or  truths,  which 
the  mind  arrives  at  by  deduction  made  from  fuch 
ideas  which  it  has  got  by  the  ufe  of  its  natural 
faculties,  viz.   by  fenfation  or  reflection. 

Faiths  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  affent  to  any 
proportion,  not  thus  made  out  by  the  deductions 
of  reafon,  but  upon  the  credit  of  the  propofer,  as 
coming  from  God,  in  feme  extraordinary  way  of 
communication,  This  way  of  difcovering  truths 
to  men,  we  call  revelation. 

\  3.  Firjiy  then,  I  fay,  that  no  man  infpired 
by  God,  can  by  any  revelation  communicate  to 
others  any  new  fimple  ideas,  which  they  "had  not 
before  from  fenfation  or  reflection  :  for  whatfo- 
ever  impreffions  he  himfelf  may  have  from  the  im- 
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mediate  hand  of  God,  this  revelation,  if  it  be  of 
new  fimple  ideas,  cannot  be  conveyed  t6  another, 
either  by  words,  or  any  other  figns :  becaufe 
words,  by  their  immediate  operation  on  us,  caufe 
no  other  ideas  but  of  their  natural  founds  j  and 
it  is  by  the  cuftom  of  ufing  them  for  figns,  that 
they  excite  and  revive  in  our  minds  latent  i- 
deas  :  but  yet  only  fuch  ideas  as  were  there  before. 
For  words  feen  or  heard  recal  to  our  thoughts 
thofe  ideas  only,  which  to  us  they  have  been  wont 
to  be  figns  of  j  but  cannot  introduce  any  perfect- 
ly new,  and  formerly  unknown  fimple  ideas. 
The  fame  holds  in  all  other  figns,  which  cannot 
fignify  to  us  things  of  which  we  have  before  ne- 
ver had  any  idea  at  all. 

Thus  whatever  things  were  difcovered  to  St 
Paul  when  he  was  rapt  up  into  the  third  hea- 
ven, whatever  new  ideas  his  mind  there  recei- 
ved, all  the  defcription  he  can  make  to  others  of 
that  place,  is  only  this,  that  there  are  fuch  things 
as  eye  hath  not  feen ,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  And  fup- 
pofing  God  fhould  difcover  to  any  one,  fuper- 
naturally,  a  fpecies  of  creatures  inhabiting,  for 
example,  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  (for  that  it  is  poffible 
there  may  be  fuch,  no-body  can  deny),  which 
had  fix  fenfes  :  and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas 
conveyed  to  theirs  by  that  fixth  fenfe,  he  could  no 
more,  by  words,  produce  in  the  minds  of  other 
men  thofe  ideas,  imprinted  by  that  fixth  fenfe, 
than  one  of  us  could  convey  the  idea  of  any  co- 
lour by  the  founds  of  words  into  a  man,  who  ha- 
ving the  other  four  fenfes  perfect,  had  always  to- 
tally wanted  the  fifth  of  feeing.  For  our  limpJe 
ideas  then,  which  are  the  foundation  and  fole 
matter  of  all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  we  muft 
'  C  c  3 
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depend  wholly  on  our  reafon,  I  mean  our  natu- 
ral faculties,  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them, 
or  any  of  them,  from  traditional  revelation  ;  I  fay, 
traditional  revelation,  in  diftinction  to  original  re- 
velation. By  the  one,  I  mean  that  firft  impref- 
fion  which  is  made  immediately  by  God,  on  the 
mind  of  any  man,  to  which  we  cannot  fet  any 
bounds  ;  and  by  the  other,  thofe  impreflions  de- 
livered over  to  others  in  words,  and  the  ordinary 
ways  of  conveying  our  conceptions  one  to  ano- 
ther. 

§  4.  Secondly,  I  fay,  that  the  fame  truths  may 
be  difcovered,  and  conveyed  down  from  revelation, 
which  are  difcoverable  to  us  by  reafon,  and  by 
thofe  ideas  we  naturally  may  have.  So  God 
might,  by  revelation,  difcover  the  truth  of  any 
propofition  in  Euclid  ;  as  well  as  men,  by  the 
natural  ufe  of  their  faculties,  come  to  make  the 
difcovery  themfelves.  In  all  things  of  this  kind, 
there  is  little  need  or  ufe  of  revelation,  God  ha- 
ving furnifhed  us  with  natural,  and  furer  means  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For  whatfoever 
truth  we  come  to  the  clear  difcovery  of,  from  the 
knowledge  and  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas, 
will  always  be  certainer  to  us,  than  thofe  which 
ere  conveyed  to  us  by  traditional  revelation  :  for 
the  knowledge  we  have  that  this  revelation  came 
at  firft  from  God,  can  never  be  fo  fure  as  the 
knowledge  we  have  from  the  clear  and  diftincl  per 
ception  of  the  agree-ment  or  difagreement  of  our 
own  ideas,  v.  g.  if  it  were  revealed  fome  ages 
fmce,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  e- 
cjual  to  two  right  ones,  I  might  afTent  to  the  truth 
of  that  propofition,  upon  the  credit  of  the  tradi- 
tion, that  it  was  revealed  :  but  that  would  never 
amount  to  fo  great  a  certainty  as  ;he  knowledge  of 
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it,  upon  the  comparing  and  meafuring  my  own 
ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle.  The  like  holds  in  matter  of  facl, 
knowable  by  our  fenfes,  v.  g.  the  hiilory  of  the 
deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writings,  which 
had  their  original  from  revelation  •,  and  yet  no- 
body, I  think,  will  fay  he  has  as  certain  and  clear 
a  knowledge  of  the  flood,  as  Noah  that  faw  itj 
or  that  he  himfelf  would  have  had,  had  he  then 
been  alive  and  feen  it.  For  he  has  no  greater 
an  aflurance  than  that  of  his  fenfes,  that  it  is 
writ  in  the  book  fuppofed  writ  by  Mofes  infpired ; 
but  he  has  not  fo  great  an  aflurance  that  Mofes 
writ  that  book,  as  if  he  had  feen  Mofes  write  it. 
So  that  the  aflurance  of  its  being  a  revelation,  is 
lefs  Hill  than  the  aflurance  of  his  fenfes. 

§5.  In  propofitions  then,  whofe  certainty  is 
built  upon  the  clear  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreementof  our  ideas,  attained  either  by  im- 
mediate intuition,  as  in  felf-evident  propofitions, 
or  by  evident  deductions  of  reafon  in  demonftra- 
tions,  we  need  not  the  afiiftance  of  revelation, 
as  neceflary  to  gain  our  aflent,  and  introduce  them 
into  our  minds ;  becaufe  the  natural  ways  of 
knowledge  could  fettle  them  there,  or  had  done  it 
already,  which  is  the  greateft  aflurance  we  can 
poflibly  have  of  any  thing,  unlefs  where  God  im- 
mediately reveals  it  to  us  :  and  there  too  our  af- 
furance  can  be  no  greater  than  our  knowledge  is, 
that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  But  yet  no- 
thing I  think  can,  under  that  title,  fhake  or  over- 
rule plain  knowledge,  or  rationally  prevail  with 
any  man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  clear  evidence  of  his  own  under- 
ftanding :  for  fince  no  evidence  of  our  faculties  bv 
which  we  receive  fuch  revelations,  can  exceed,  if 
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equal,  the  certainty  of  our  intuitive  knowledge, 
we    can    never    receive    for  a  truth    any    thing 
that  is  diredlly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  diftin<5t 
knowledge,  v.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body  and  one 
place,  do  fo  clearly  agree,  and  the  mind  has  fo 
evident  a  perception  of  their  agreement,  that  we 
can  never  affent  to  a  propofition,  that  affirms  the 
fame  body  to  be   in  two  diftant   places  at  once, 
however   it   fhould  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a 
divine  revelation :    fince  the  evidence,    i.  That 
we  deceive  not  ourfelves  in  afcribing  it  to  God  j 
2.  That  we  understand  it  right,    can  never  be  fo 
great,  as  the  evidence  cf  our  own  intuitive  know- 
ledge, whereby  we  difcern  it  impof  able  for  the  fame 
body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.     And  therefore 
no  propofition  can  be  received  for  divine  revela- 
tion, or  obtain  the  aflent  due  to  all  fuch,  if  it  be 
contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive   knowledge. 
Becaufe  this  would  be  to  fubvert  the  principles 
and  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evidence,  and 
affent  whatfoever  :  and  there  would  be  left  no  dif- 
ference between  truth  and  falfehood,  no  meafures 
of  credible  and  incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubt- 
ful propofitions  fhall  take  place  before  felf-evident ; 
and  what  we  certainly  know,  give  way  to  what 
we  may  poffibly  be  miftaken  in.     In  propofitions 
therefore  contrary  to  the  clear  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them  as  matters  of  faith. 
They  cannot  move  our  affent,  under  that  or  any 
other  title  whatfoever  :    for  faith  can  never  con- 
vince us  of  any  thing  that  contradicts  our  know- 
ledge ;  becaufe,  though  faith  be  founded  on  the 
teftimony  of  God,  who  cannot  lie,  revealing  any 
propofition  to  us  ;  yet   we  cannot  have   an  afTu- 
rance  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation, 
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greater  than  our  own  knowledge ,  fmce  the  whole 
ftrength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our  know- 
ledge, that  God  revealed  it,  which  in  this  cafe, 
where  the  propofition  fuppofed  revealed  contra- 
dicts our  knowledge  or  reafon,  will  always  have 
this  objection  hanging  to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot 
tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  God,  the 
bountiful  Author  of  our  being,  which,  if  recei- 
ved for  true,  mud  overturn  all  the  principles 
and  foundations  of  knowledge  he  has  given  us  j 
render  all  our  faculties  ufelefs  ;  wholly  deftroy 
the  mod  excellent  part  of  his  workmanfhip,  our 
underftandings  j  and  put  a  man  in  a  condition, 
wherein  he  will  have  lefs  light,  lefs  conduit,  than 
the  beaft  that  perifheth.  For  if  the  mind  of  man 
can  never  have  a  clearer,  and  perhaps  not  fo  clear, 
evidence  of  any  thing  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  as 
it  has  of  the  principles  of  its  own  reafon,  it  can 
never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of 
its  reafon,  to  give  place  to  a  propofition,  whole 
revelation  has  not  a  greater  evidence  than  thofe 
principles  have. 

§  6.  Thus  far  a  man  has  ufe  of  reafon,  and 
ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  immediate  and  o- 
riginal  revelation,  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  made 
to  himfelf :  but  to  all  thofe  who  pretend  not  to 
immediate  revelation,  but  are  required  to  pay  o- 
bedience,  and  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to  o- 
thers,  which,  by  the  tradition  of  writings,  or 
word  of  mouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them,  rea- 
fon has  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only 
which  can  induce  us  to  receive  them.  For  matter 
of  faith  being  only  divine  revelation,  and  nothing 
elfe;  faith,  as  we  ufe  the  word,  called  commonly 
divine  faith,  has  to  do  with  no  propofitions,  but 
thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  divinely  revealed. 
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So  that  I  do  not  fee  how  thofe,  who  make  revela- 
tion alone  the  fole  obje£l  of  faith,  can  fay,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  reafon,  to  be- 
lieve, that  fuch  or  fuch  a  propofition,  to  be  found 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  book,  is  of  divine  infpiration  •> 
unlefs  it  be  revealed,  that  that  propofition,  or  all 
in  that  book,  was  communicated  by  divine  infpi- 
ration. Without  fuch  a  revelation,  the  believing, 
or  not  believing  that  propofition,  or  book,  to  be 
of  divine  authority,  can  never  be  matter  of  faith, 
but  matter  of  reafon  ;  and  fuch,  as  I  mull  come 
to  an  affent  to  only  by  the  ufe  of  my  reafon, 
which  can  never  require  or  enable  me  to  believe 
that  which  is  contrary  to  itfelf :  it  being  impof- 
fible  for  reafon  ever  to  procure  any  affent  to  that, 
which  to  itfelf  appears  unreafonable. 

In  all  things  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  e- 
vidence  from  our  ideas,  and  thofe  principles  of 
knowledge  I  have  above  mentioned,  reafon  is  the 
proper  judge  ;  and  revelation,  though  it  may  in 
confenting  with  it  confirm  its  dictates,  yet  cannot 
in  fuch  cafes  invalidate  its  decrees  :  nor  can  we  be 
obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear  and  evident  fen- 
tence  of  reafon,  to  quit  it  for  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, under  a  pretence  that  it  is  matter  of  faith  ; 
which  can  have  no  authority  againft  the  plain  and 
clear  dictates  of  reafon. 

§  7.  But,  thirdly,  There  being  many  things, 
wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  notions,  or  none 
at  all  j  and  other  things,  of  whofe  paft,  prefent, 
or  future  exiftence,  by  the  natural  ufe  of  our  fa- 
culties, we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all ;  thefe, 
as  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  natural  fa- 
culties, and  above  reafon,  are,  when  revealed, 
the  proper  matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part  of 
the  angels  rebelled  againft  God,  and  thereby  loft 
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their  firft  happy  ftate  ;  and  that  the  dead  fhall 
rife,  and  live  again  :  thefe  and  the  like,  being 
beyond  the  difcovery  of  reafon,  are  purely  mat- 
ters of  faith  j  with  which  reafon  has,  directly,  no- 
thing to  do. 

§  8.  But  fince  God,  in  giving  us  the  light  of 
reafon,  has  not  thereby  tied  up  his  own  hands  from 
affording  us,  when  he  thinks  fit,  the  light  of  re- 
velation in  any  of  thofe  matters,  wherein  our  na- 
tural faculties  are  able  to  give  a  probable  determi- 
nation *,  revelation,  where  God  has  been  pleafed 
to  give  it,  muft  carry  it  againft  the  probable  con- 
jectures of  reafon  :  becaufe  the  mind,  not  being 
certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently 
know,  but  only  yielding  to  the  probability  that  ap- 
pears in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up  its  affent  to  fuch 
a  teftimony  ;  which,  it  is  fatisfied,  comes  from 
one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But 
yet  it  ftill  belongs  to  reafon  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  of  the  fignification 
of  the  words  wherein  it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if 
any  thing  fhall  be  thought  revelation,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of  reafon,  and  the 
evident  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its  own  clear 
and  diftincl:  ideas,  there  reafon  muft  be  hearken- 
ed to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its  province.  Since 
a  man  can  never  have  fo  certain  a  knowledge,  that 
a  propofition,  which  contradicts  the  clear  prin- 
ciples and  evidence  of  his  own  knowledge,  was  di- 
vinely revealed,  or  that  he  underftands  the  words 
rightly  wherein  it  is  delivered,  as  he  has  that 
the  contrary  is  true  •,  and  fo  is  bound  to  confider 
and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reafon,  and  not 
fwallow  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter 
of  faith. 

§  9.   Firjly  "Whatever  propofition  is  revealed, 
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of  whofe  truth  our  mind,  by  its  natural  faculties 
and  notions,  cannot  judge,  that  is  purely  matter 
of  faith,    and  above  reafon. 

Secondly^  All  propositions,  whereof  the  mind, 
by  the  ufe  of  its  natural  faculties,  can  come  to 
determine  and  judge,  from  naturally  acquired 
ideas,  are  matter  of  reafon  ;  with  this  difference 
Hill,  that  in  thofe  concerning  which  it  has  but  an 
uncertain  evidence,  and  fo  is  perfuaded  of  their 
truth  only  upon  probable  grounds,  which  ftill 
admit  a  poffibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  certain  evidence  of  its 
own  knowledge,  and  overturning  the  principles  of 
all  reafon,  in  fuch  probable  propofitions  ;  I  fay, 
an  evident  revelation  ought  to  determine  our  af- 
fent  even  againft  probability.  For  where  the 
principles  of  reafon  have  not  evidenced  a  propofi- 
tion  to  be  certainly  true  or  falfe,  there  clear  reve- 
lation, as  another  principle  of  truth,  and  ground 
of  affent,  may  determine  ;  and  fo  it  may  be  mat- 
ter of  faith,  and  be  alfo  above  reafon  :  becaufe  rea- 
fon, in  that  particular  matter,  being  able  to  reach 
no  higher  than  probability,  faith  gave  the  deter- 
mination where  reafon  came  fhort  ;  and  revela- 
tion difcovered  on  which  fide  the  truth  lay. 

§  10.  Thus  far  the  dominion  of  faith  reaches, 
and  that  without  any  violence  or  hindrance  to 
reafon  ;  which  is  not  injured  or  difturbed,  but 
aflifted  and  improved,  by  new  difcoveries  of  truth, 
coming  from  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  knowledge. 
Whatever  God  hath  revealed,  is  certainly  true  ; 
no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper 
object  of  faith  :  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  reve- 
lation or  no,  reafon  muft  judge  ;  which  can  ne- 
ver permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence, 
to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident,  nor  allow  it  to  en- 
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tertain  probability  in  oppofition  to  knowledge  and 
certainty.  There  can  be  no  evidence,  that  any 
traditional  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in  the: 
words  we  receive  it,  and  in  the  fenfe  we  under- 
fland  it,  fo  clear,  and  fo  certain,  as  that  of  the 
principles  of  reafon  :  and  therefore  nothing  that 
is  contrary  to,  and  inconfiftent  with  clear  and  lelf- 
evident  dictates  of  reafon,  has  a  right  to  be  urged 
or  affented  to,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  -  herein  rea- 
fon hath  nothing  to  do.  Whatfoever  is  divine  re- 
velation, ought  to  over-rule  all  our  opinions,  pre- 
judices, and  interefts,  and  hath  a  right  to  be  re- 
ceived with  full  affent  :  fuch  a  fubmiflion  as  this 
of  our  reafon  to  faith,  takes  not  away  the  land- 
marks of  knowledge  :  this  (hakes  not  the  founda- 
tions of  reafon,  but  leaves  us  that  ufe  of  our  fa- 
culties, for  which  they  were  given  us. 

$11.  If  the  provinces  of  faith  and  reafon  are 
not  kept  diftinCt  by  thefe  boundaries,  there  will, 
in  matters  of  religion,  be  no  room  for  reafon  at 
all  *,  and  thofe  extravagant  opinions  and  ceremo- 
nies, that  are  to  be  found  in  the  feveral  religions 
of  the  world,  will  not  deferve  to  be  blamed.  For, 
to  this  crying  up  of  faith,  in  oppofition  to  reafon, 
we  may,  I  think,  in  good  meafure,  afcribe  thofe 
abfurdities  that  fill  almoft  all  the  religions  which 
polTefs  and  divide  mankind.  For  men  having 
been  principled  with  an  opinion,  that  they  mull 
not  confult  reafon  in  the  things  of  religion,  how- 
ever apparently  contradictory  to  common  feftfe, 
and  the  very  principles  of  all  their  knowledge, 
have  let  loofe  their  fancies,  and  natural  fujperfti- 
tion  •,  and  have  been,  by  them,  led  into  (o  flrange 
opinions,  and  extravagant  practices  in  religion, 
that  a  confiderate  man  cannot  but  Hand  amazed 
at  their  follies,  and  judge  them  fo  far  from  being 
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acceptable  to  the  great  and  wife  God,  that  he 
cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous,  and  offen- 
five  to  a  fober  good  man.  So  that,  in  effect, 
religion,  which  mould  mod  diltinguiih  us  from 
beafts,  and  ought  moil  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as 
rational  creatures,  above  brutes,  is  that  wherein 
men  often  appear  molt  irrational,  and  more  fenfe- 
lefs  than  beafts  themfelves.  Credo  quia  impojfi- 
bili  ejl  :  I  believe ,  becaufe  it  is  impoffble,  might,  in 
a  good  man,  .pafs  for  a  fally  of  zeal;  but  would 
prove  a  very  ill  rule  for  men  to  chufe  their  opi- 
2iions,   or  religion  by. 


CHAP     XIX. 

Of  Enthusiasm. 

\  I.  Love  of  truth  nectffary..  §2.  A  forivardnefs 
to  dictate,  from  whence.  §  3.  Force  of '  enthufiafm. 
^  4.  Reafon  and  revelation.  §  <;.  Rife  of  enthu- 
fiafm. §  6,  7.  Enthufiafm.  §  8,  9.  Enthufiafm 
miflaken  for feeing  and  feeling.  §  \o.  Enthufiafm^ 
hoiu  to  be  dif covered.  ('  11.  Enthufiafm  fails  of 
evidence,  that  the prcpofttion  is  from  Gsd.  §12. 
Firmnefs  of  perfu  fion,  no  proof  that  any  propo- 
fttion  is  from  God.  §  13.  Eight  in  the  mind, 
what.  §  14.  Revelation  mufl  be  judged  of  by 
reafon.      §  15,  16.   Belief  no  proof  of  revelation. 

"  1.  T  TE    that    would    ferioufly  fet   upon   the 

.1.    fearch  of  truth,  ought  in  the  firfl  place 

to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of  it  :  for  he  that 

loves  it  not,  will  not  take  much  pains  to  get  it, 
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nor  be  much  concerned  when  he  miffes  it.  There 
is  no-body  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  who 
does  not  profefs  himfelf  a  lover  of  truth :  and 
there  is  not  a  rational  creature,  that  would  not 
take  it  amifs  to  be  thought  otherwife  of.  And  yet 
for  all  this,  one  may  truly  fay,  that  there  are  very 
few  lovers  of  truth  for  truth's  fake,  even  amongft 
thofe  who  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  are  fo. 
How  a  man  muft  kr.ow  whether  he  be  fo  in  ear- 
nelt,  is  worthy  inquiry  :  and  I  think  there  is  this 
one  unerring  mark  of  it,  iiiz.  the  not  entertaining 
any  propofition  with  greater  affurance,  tthan  the 
proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant.  Whoever 
goes  beyond  this  meafure  of  affent,  it  is  plain,  re- 
ceives not  truth  in  the  love  of  it :  loves  not  truth 
for  truth's  fake,  but  for  fome  other  by-end.  For 
the  evidence  that  any  propofition  is  true,  (except 
fuch  as  are  felf-evident),  lying  only  in  the  proofs 
a  man  has  of  it,  whatfoever  degrees  of  affent  he 
affords  it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence,  it 
is  plain  that  ail  the  furplufage  of  affurance  is  owe- 
ing  to  fome  other  affection,  and  not  to  the  love  of 
truth:  it  being  as  impoffible,  that  the  love  of 
truth  fhould  carry  my  affent  above  the  evidence 
there  is  to  me  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the  love  of 
truth  fhould  make  me  affent  to  any  propofition, 
for  the  fake  of  that  evidence,  which  it  has  not, 
that  it  is  true ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  love  it  as  a 
truth,  becaufe  it  is  poffible  or  probable  that  it  may 
not  be  true.  In  any  truth  that  gets  not  pof- 
feffion  of  our  minds  by  the  irrefiftible  light  of  felf- 
evidence,  or  by  the  foice  of  demonftration,  the 
arguments  that  gain  it  affent,  are  the  vouchers 
and  gage  of  its  probability  to  us  ;  and  we  can  re- 
ceive it  for  no  other  than  fuch  as  they  deliver  it  to 
cur  underflandings.  Whatfoever  credit  or  au- 
D  2 
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thority  we  give  to  any  proportion  more  thnn  it 
receives  from  the  principles  and  proofs  it  fupports 
itlelf  upon,  is  owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way, 
and  is  lo  far  a  derogatiomfrom  the  love  of  truth, 
as  fuch  :  which,  as  it  can  receive  no  evidence  from 
our  paihons  or  interefts,  fo  it  fhould  receive  no 
tincture  from  them. 

§  2.  The  afiuming  an  authority  of  dictating 
to  others,  and  a  forwardnefs  to  prefcribe  to  their 
opinions,  is  a  conltant  concomitant  of  this  bias 
and  corruption  of  our  judgments  :  for  how  alrnoil 
can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that  he  fhould  be  ready 
to  impoft  en  ethers  belief,  who  has  already  impc- 
ied  on  his  own  ?  Who  can  reafenably  expecl:  ar- 
guments and  conviction  from  him,  in  dealing 
with  others,  whofe  underft.ar.ding  is  net  accu- 
ilomed  to  them  in  his  dealing  with  himfelf  ?  who 
does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes  over 
his  own  mind,  and  ufurps  the  prerogative  that 
belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is  to  command  affent 
by  only  its  own  authority,  /".  e.  by  and  in  propor- 
tion to  that  evidence  wi.ich  it  carries  with  ic. 

*  3.  Upon  this  occalion  I  fhall  take  the  liberty 
to  confider  a  third  ground  of  affent,  which,  with 
fome  men,  has  the  lame  authority,  and  is  as  con- 
fidently relied  on  as  either  faith  or  reafon :  I  mean 
cnthufiafm  ;  which,  laying  by  reafon,  would  fel 
up  revelation  without  it.  Whereby  in  effeel  it 
takes  away  both  reafon  and  revelation,  and  fubfli- 
tutes  in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies  of 
a  man's  own  brain,  and  affumes  them  for  a  foun- 
dation both  of  opinion  and  conduct. 

»  4.  Reafon  is  natural  revelation,  whereby  the 
eternal  Father  of  light,  and  Fountain  of  all  know- 
ledge, communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  or 
truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  their 
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natural  faculties.  Revelation  is  natural  reafon  en- 
larged by  a  new  fet  of  difcoveries  communicated  by 
God  immediately,  which  reafon  vouches  the  truth 
of,  by  the  teftimony  and  proofs  it  gives,  that  they 
come  from  God.  So  that  he  that  takes  away  rea- 
fon, to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the 
light  of  both,  and  does  much  what  the  fame,  as 
if  he  would  perfuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes, 
the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invi- 
fible  ftar  by  a  telefcope. 

§  5.  Immediate  revelation  being  a  much  eafier 
way  for  men  to  eftablilh  their  opinions,  and  re- 
gulate their  conduct,  than  the  tedious  and  not  al- 
ways fuccefsful  labour  of  ftri£t  reafoning,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  fome  have  been  very  apt  to  pretend 
to  revelation,  and  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
are  under  the  peculiar  guidance  of  heaven  in  their 
actions  and  opinions,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  them 
which  they  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  knowledge,  and  principles  of  reafon. 
Hence  we  fee,  that  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom  me- 
lancholy has  mixed  with  devotion,  or  whofe  con- 
ceit of  themfelves  has  raifed  them  into  an  opinion 
of  a  greater  familiarity  with  God,  and  a  nearer 
admittance  to  [his  favour  than  is  afforded  to  o^ 
thers,  have  often  flattered  themfelves  with  a  per- 
fuafion  of  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  Dei- 
ty, and  frequent  communications  from  the  divine 
Spirit.  God,  I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able 
to  enlighten  the  underftanding  by  a  ray  darted 
into  the  mind  immediately  from  the  fountain  of 
light.  This  they  underftand  he  has  promifed  to 
do,  and  who  then  has  fo  good  a  title  to  expect  it, 
as  thofe  who  are  his  peculiar  people,  chofen  by 
him,  and  depending  on  him? 

i  6.  Their  minds  being  thuy  prepared,  whafc- 
Dd3 
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ever  groundlefs  opinion  comes  to  fettle  itfelf  ftrcng- 
ly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an  illumination  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  prefently  of  divine  authority  : 
and  whatsoever  odd  action  they  find  in  themfelves 
a  ftrcng  inclination  to  do,  that  impulfe  is  con- 
cluded to  be  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and 
muft  be  obeyed  ;  it  is  a  commifiion  from  above, 
and  they  cannot  err  in  executing  it. 

§  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthufiafm, 
which,  though  founded  neither  on  reafon  ncr  di- 
vine revelation,  but  rifing  from  the  conceits  of  a 
warmed  or  over-weening  brain,  works  yet,  where 
it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully  on  the  per- 
fuafions  and  actions  of  men,  than  either  of  thofe 
two,  or  both  together  :  men  being  molt,  forward- 
ly  obedient  to  the  impulfes  they  receive  from  them- 
felves ;  and  the  whole  man  is  fure  to  acl  more  vi- 
goroufly,  where  the  whole  man  is  carried  by  na- 
tural motion.  For  ftrong  conceit,  like  a  new 
principle,  carries  all  eafily  with  it ;  when  got  a- 
bove  common  fenfe,  and  freed  from  all  reflraint 
of  reafon,  and  check  of  reflection,  it  is  heighten- 
ed into  a  divine  authority,  in  concurrence  with 
cur  own  temper  and  inclination. 

{■  8.  Though  the  odd  opinions  and  extravagant 
aftions  enthufiafm  has  run  men  into,  were  enough 
to  warn  them  againft  this  wrong  principle,  fo  apt 
to  mifguide  them  both  in  their  belief  and  conduct  j 
yet  the  love  of  fomething  extraordinary,  the  eafe 
and  glery  it  is  to  be  infpired,  and  be  above  the 
common  and  natural  wavs  of  knowledge,  fo  flat- 
ters many  mens  lazinefs,  ignorance,  and  vanity, 
that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this  way  of  im*. 
mediate  revelation,  of  illumination  without  fearch, 
and  cf  certainty  without  proof,  and  without  exa- 
mination, it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  cut  oj  it. 
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Reafon  is  loft  upon  them ;  they  are  above  it : 
they  fee  the  light  infufed  into  their  underilnnd- 
ings,  and  cannot  be  miftaken  ;  it  is  clear  and  vi- 
fible  there,  like  the  light  of  bright  fun-fhine  ; 
(hews  itfelf,  and  needs  no  other  proof,  but  its 
own  evidence  ;  they  feel  the  hand  of  God  mo- 
ving them  within,  and  the  impuifes  of  the  Spirit, 
and  cannot  be  miftaken  in  what  they  feel.  Thus 
they  fupport  themfelves,  and  are  fure  reafon  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  wiiat  they  fee  and  feel  in  them- 
felves; what  they  have  a  fenfible  experience  of, 
admits  no  doubt,  needs  no  probation.  Would 
he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  fhculd  require  to  have 
it  proved  to  him,  that  the  light  mines,  and  that 
he  fees  it  ?  It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  have  no 
other.  When  the  Spirit  brings  light  into  our 
minds,  it  difpels  darknefs.  We  fee  it,  as  we  do 
that  of  the  fun  at  noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight 
of  reafon  to  fhew  it  us.  This  light  from  heaven 
is  ftrong,  clear,  and  pure;  carries  its  own  demon- 
ftraticn  with  it ;  and  we  may  as  naturally  take  a 
glow-worm  to  affift  us  to  difcover  the  fun,  as  to 
examine  the  celeftial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  rea- 
fon. 

§  9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  thefe  men  : 
they  are  fure,  becaufe  they  are  fure;  and  their 
perfuafions  are  right,  only  becaufe  they  are  ftrong 
in  them.  For,  when  what  they  fay  is  (tripped  of 
the  metaphor  of  feeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it 
amounts  to  ;  and  yet  thefe  fimilies  fo  impofe  on 
them,  that  they  ferve  them  for  certainty  in  them- 
felves, and  demonftration  to  others. 

$  10.  iiut  to  examine  a  little  foberlv  this  in- 
ternal light,  and  this  feeling  on  which  they  build 
fo  much.  Thefe  men  have,  they  fay,  clear  light, 
and  they  fee  :    they  have  an  awakened  fenfe,  and 
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they  feel :  this  cannot,  they  are  fure,  be  difputed 
them.     For  when  a  man  fays  he  fees  or  feels, 
no-body  can  deny  it  him  that  he  does  fo.   But  here 
let  me  aik,  This  feeing,  is  it  the  perception  of  the 
truth  of  the  proportion,  or  of  this,  that  it  is  a  re- 
velation from  God  ?  This  feeling,  is  it  a  percep- 
tion of  an  inclination  or  fancy  to  do  fomething,  or 
of  the  Spirit  of  God   moving   that  inclination? 
Thefe  are  two  very  different  perceptions,  and  mult 
be  carefully  diftinguifhed,  if  we  would  not  impofe 
upon  ourielves.     I  may  perceive   the  truth  of  a 
propohtion,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an  im- 
mediate revelation  from  God.  I  may  perceive  the 
truth  of  a  propofition  in  Euclid,  without  its  being, 
or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  revelation:  nay,  I  may 
perceive  I  came  not  by  this  knowledge  in  a  natural 
way,  and  fo  may  conclude  it  revealed,  without  per- 
ceiving that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God  ;  becaufe 
there  be  fpirits,  which,   without  being  divinely 
commiffioned,  may  excite  thofe  ideas  in  me,  and 
lay  them  in  fuch  order  before  my  mind,  that  I 
may  perceive  their  connection.  So  that  the  know- 
ledge of  any  propofition  coming  into  my  mind,  I 
know  not  how,  is  not  a  perception  that  it  is  from 
God.     Much  lefs  is  a  ftrong  perfuafion  that  it 
is  true,  a   perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  fo 
much  as  true.    But  however  it  be  called  light  and 
feeing,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  at  moil  but  belief  and  afTu- 
rance:  and  the  propofition  taken  for  a-  revelation, 
is  not  fuch  as  they  know  to  be  true,  but  take 
to  be  true.     For  where  a  propofition   is  known 
to  be  true,  revelation  is  needlels:  and  it  is  hard  to 
.conceive  how  there  can  be  a  revelation  to  any  one 
.of  what  he  knows  already.     If  therefore  it  be  a 
propofition  which  they  are  perfuaded,  but  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  whatever  they  may  call  it,    it 
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is  not  feeing,  but  believing.  For  thefe  are  two 
ways,  whereby  truth  comes  into  the  mind,  wholly 
diftincl,  fo  that  one  is  not  the  other.  What  I 
fee  I  know  to  be  fo  by  the  evidence  of  the  thing 
itfelf ;  what  I  believe,  I  take  to  be  fo  upon  the 
teflimony  of  another :  but  this  teftimony  I  mull 
know  to  be  given,  or  elfe  what  ground  have  I  of 
believing  ?  I  muft  fee  that  it  is  God  that  reveals 
this  to  me,  or  elfe  I  fee  nothing.  The  queftion 
then  here  is,  How  do  I  know  that  God  is  the  re- 
veller of  this  to  me;  that  this  imprefiion  is  made 
upon  my  mind  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  there- 
fore I  ought  to  obey  it  ?  If  1  know  net  this,  how 
great  foever  the  affurance  is  that  I  am  poiTefied 
with,  it  is  groundlefs ;  whatever  light  I  pretend 
to,  it  is  but  enthufiafm.  For  whether  the  prc- 
poGtion  fuppofed  to  be  revealed,  be  in  iifelf  evi- 
dently true,  or  vifibly  probable,  or  by  the  natu- 
ral ways  of  knowledge  uncertain,  the  propciition 
that  muft  be  well-grounded,  and  manifested  to  be 
true,  is  this,  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  it,  and 
that  what  I  take  to  be  a  revelation,  is  certainly  put 
into  my  mind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  illuiiori, 
dropped  in  by  fome  other  fpirit,  or  railed  by  my 
own  fancy.  For  if  I  miftake  net,  thefe  men  re- 
ceive it  for  true,  becaufe  they  prefume  God  re- 
vealed it.  Does  it  not  then  Hand  them  upon,. to 
examine  on  what  grounds  they  prefume  it  to  be 
a  revelation  from  God  ?  Or  elfe  all  their  con- 
fidence is  mere  prefumption;  and  this  light  they 
are  fo  dazzled  with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  faluus^ 
that  leads  them  conftantly  round  in  this  circle. 
It  is  a  revelation,  becaufe  they  firmly  believe  it; 
and  they  believe  it,  becaufe  it  is  revelation. 

§  11.  In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation,  there 
is  need  of  no  other  proof,  but  that  it  is  au  infpi- 
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ration  from  God  :  for  he  can  neither  deceive,  nor 
be  deceived.  But  how  fhall  it  be  known,  that  any 
propofttion  in  our  minds  is  a  truth  infufed  by 
God  ;  a  truth  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  him, 
which  he  declares  to  us,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  believe  ?  Here  it  is  that  enthufiafm  fails  of  the 
evidence  it  pretends  to.  For  men  thus  poflefled, 
boaft  of  a  light  whereby,  they  fay,  they  are  en- 
lightened, and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  this 
or  that  truth.  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth, 
they  mufl  know  it  to  be  fo  either  by  its  own  felf- 
evidence  to  natural  reafon,  or  by  the  rational 
proofs  that  make  it  out  to  be  fo.  If  they  fee  and 
know  it  to  be  a  truth  either  of  thefe  two  ways, 
they  in  vain  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  revelation.  For 
they  know  it  to  be  true  the  fame  way  chat  any 
other  man  naturally  may  know  that  it  is  fo,  with- 
out the  help  of  revelation.  For  thus  all  the  truths, 
of  what  kind  foever,  that  men  uninfpired  are  en- 
lightened with,  come  into  their  minds,  and  are 
eilabiifhed  there.  If  they  fay  they  know  it  to 
be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation  from  God,  the 
reafon  is  good  :  but  then  it  will  be  demanded, 
how  they  know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God. 
If  they  fay  by  the  light  it  brings  with  it,  which 
{nines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  re- 
fift  5  I  befeech  them  to  confider,  whether  this 
be  any  more  than  what  we  have  taken  notice  of 
already,  viz.  that  it  is  a  revelation,  becaufe  they 
flrongly  believe  it  to  be  true.  For  all  the  light  they 
fpeak  of  is  but  a  ;trong,  though  ungrounded,  per- 
iuafion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a  truth. 
For  rational  grounds  from  proofs,  that  it  is  a  truth, 
they  mult  acknowledge  to  have  none  ;  for  then  it 
is  not  received  as  a  revelation,  but  upon  the  ordi- 
nary grounds  that  other  truths  are  received  :  and  if 
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they  believe  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  revela- 
tion, and  have  no  other  reafon  for  its  being  a  re- 
velation, but  becaufe  they  are  fully  perfuaded, 
without  any  other  reafon  that  it  is  true,  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  revelation  only  becaufe  they  ftrong- 
ly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation  ;  which  is  a  very 
unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets 
or  actions  :  and  what  readier  way  can  there  be  to 
run  ourfelves  into  the  rnoft  extravagant  errors  and 
mifcarriages,  than  thus  to  fet  up  fancy  for  our 
fupreme  and  fole  guide,  and  to  believe  any  propo- 
rtion to  be  true,  any  action  to  be  right,  only  be- 
caufe we  believe  it  to  be  fo  j  the  ftrength  of  our 
perfuafions  are  no  evidence  at  all  of  their  own 
rectitude  :  crooked  things  may  be  as  ftiff  and  in- 
flexible as  ftreight ;  and  men  may  be  as  pofitive 
and  peremptory  in  error  as  in  truth.  How  come 
elfe  the  untraceable  zealots  in  different  and  oppo- 
fite  parties  ?  For  if  the  light,  which  every  one 
thinks  he  has  in  his  mind,  which  in  this  cafe  is 
nothing  but  the  ftrength  of  his  own  perfuafion, 
be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from  God,  contrary  opi- 
nions have  the  fame  title  to  be  infpirations  j 
and  God  will  be  not  only  the  Father  of  lights, 
but  of  oppofite  and  contradictory  lights,  leading 
men  contrary  ways  ;  and  contradictory  propor- 
tions will  be  divine  truths,  if  an  ungrounded 
ftrength  of  affurance  be  an  evidence  that  any  pro- 
pofition  is  a  divine  revelation. 

$  12.  This  cannot  be  otherwife,  whilft  firm- 
nefs  of  perfuafion  is  made  the  caufe  of  believing, 
and  confidence  of  being  in  the  right  is  made  an 
argument  cf  truth.  St  Paul  himfelf  believed  he 
did  well,  and* that  he  had  a  call  to  it  when  he 
perfecuted  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  confidently 
thought  in  the  wrong  :  but  yet  it  was  he,  and 
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not  they,  who  were  miftaken.  Good  men  are 
men  dill,  liable  to  miftakes,  and  are  fometimes 
warmly  engaged  in  errors,  which  they  take  for 
divine  truths,  fhining  in  their  minds  with  the 
clearelt  light. 

§  13.  Light,  true  light  in  the  mind  is,  or  can 
be  nothing  elfe  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
any  proportion  ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  felf-evident 
propofition,  all  the  light  it  has,  or  can  have,  is 
from  the  clearnefs  and  validity  of  thofe  proofs  up- 
on which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  any  other 
light  in  the  understanding,  is  to  put  ourfelves  in 
the  dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
nefs,  and  by  our  own  confent,  to  give  ourfelves 
up  to  delufion,  to  believe  a  lie  :  for  if  ftrength 
of  perfuafion  be  the  light  which  muft  guide  us,  I 
alk,  How  (hall  any  one  diftinguifh  between  the  de- 
lufions  of  Satan,  and  the  infpirations  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ?  He  can  transform  himfelf  into  an  angel 
of  light.  And  they  who  are  led  by  this  fon  of 
the  morning,  are  as  fully  Satisfied  of  the  illumi- 
nation, i.  e.  are  as  ftrongly  perfuaded  that  they 
are  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  any  one 
who  is  fo  :  they  acquiefce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are 
acted  by  it ;  and  no-body  can  be  more  fure,  nor 
more  in  the  right,  (if  their  own  flrong  belief  may 
be  judge),  than  they. 

§  14.  He  therefore  that  will  not  give  himfelf 
up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  delufion  and  error, 
muft  bring  this  guide  of  his  light  within  to  the 
trial.  God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does 
not  unmake  the  man  :  he  leaves  ?11  his  faculties 
in  their  natural  ftate,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of 
his  infpirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine  origi- 
nal or  no.  When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with 
fupernatural  light,  he  does  not  extinguish  that 
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which  is  natural.  If  he  would  have  us  affent  to 
the  truth  of  any  proportion,  he  either  evidences 
that  truth  by  the  ufual  methods  of  natural  reafdn, 
or  elfe  makes  it  known  to  be  a  truth,  which  he 
would  have  us  affent  to  by  his  authority,  and 
convinces  us  that  it  is  from  him,  by  fome  marks 
which  reafon  cannot  be  miftaken  in.  Pveafon 
muft  be  our  lalt  judge  and  guide  in  every  thing. 
I  do  not  mean,  that  we  muft  confult  reafon,  and 
examine  whether  a  propofition  revealed  from  God 
can  be  made  out  by  natural  principles  ;  and  if  it 
cannot,  that  then  we  may  reject  it:  but  confult 
it  we  muft,  and  by  it  examine  whether  it  be  a  re- 
velation from  God  or  no  :  and  if  reafon  finds  it 
to  be  revealed  from  God,  reafon  then  declares 
for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makes 
jt  one  of  her  dictates.  Every  conceit  that  thorough- 
ly warms  our  fancies,  muft  pafs  for  an  infpira- 
tion,  if  there  be  nothing  but  the  ftrength  of  our 
perfuafions,  whereby  to  judge  of  our  perfuafions. 
If  reafon  muft  not  examine  their  truth  by  fome- 
thing  extrinfical  to  the  perfuafions  themfelves,  in- 
fpirations  and  delufions,  truth  and  falfehood,  will 
have  the  fame  rneafure,  and  will  not  be  poffible 
to  be  diftinguilhed. 

§  15.  If  this  internal  light,  or  any  propofition 
which  under  that  title  we  take  for  infpired,  be  con 
formable  to  the  principles  of  reafon,  or  to  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  attefted  revelation,  reafon 
warrants  it,  and  we  may  fafely  receive  it  for  true, 
and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  belief  and  actions  :  if 
it  receive  no  testimony  nor  evidence  from  either 
of  thefe  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  revelation, 
or  fo  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  fome  other 
mark  that  it  is  a  revelation,  befides  our  believing 
that  it  is  fo.     Thus  we  fee  the  holy  men  of  old, 
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who  had  revelations  from  God,  had  fomething 
elfe  befides  that  internal  light  of  aflurance  in  their 
own  minds,  to  teftify  to  them  that  it  was  from 
God.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  perfua- 
fions  alone,  thatthofeperfuafions  were  from  God, 
hut  had  outward  figns  to  convince  them  of  the 
author  of  thofe  revelations.  And  when  they  were 
to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them 
to  juftify  the  truth  of  their  commiflion  from  hea- 
ven ;  and  by  vifible  figns  to  aflert  the  divine  au- 
thority of  a  meflage  they  were  fent  with.  Mofes 
faw  the  bum  burn  without  being  confumed,  and 
heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  This  was  fomething  be- 
fides finding  an  impulfe  upon  his  mind  to  go  to 
Pharaoh,  that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out  of 
Egypt;  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to 
authorife  him  to  go  with  that  mefiage,  till  God, 
by  another  miracle  of  his  rod  turned  into  a  fer- 
pent,  had  aflured  him  of  a  power  to  teftify  his 
million  by  the  fame  miracle  repeated  before  them 
whom  he  was  fent  to.  Gideon  was  fent  by  an  an- 
gel to  deliver  Ifrael  from  the  Midianites,  and  yet 
he  defired  a  fign  to  convince  him,  that  this  com- 
milfion  was  from  God.  Thefe,  and  feveral  the 
like  inftanoes  to  be  found  among  the  prophets  of 
©Id,  are  enough  to  fhew,  that  they  thought  not 
an  inward  feeing  or  perfuafion  of  their  own  minds, 
without  any  other  proof,  a  fufhcient  evidence 
that  it  was  from  God,  though  the  fcripture  does 
hot  every-where  mention  their  demanding  or  ha- 
ving fuch  proofs. 

§  1 6.  In  what  I  have  faid,  I  am  far  from  deny- 
ing that  God  can,  or  doth  fometimes  enlighten 
mens  minds  in  the  apprehending  of  certain  truths, 
or  excite  them  to  good  actions,  by  the  immediate 
influence  and  amTtance  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  with- 
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out  any  extraordinary  figns  accompanying  it.  But 
in  fuch  cafes  too  we  have  reafon  and  fcripture, 
unerring  rules,  to  know  whether  it  be  from  God 
or  no.  Where  the  truth  embraced  is  confonant 
to  the  revelation  in  the  written  word  of  God, 
or  the  action  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reafon,  or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  affured  that  we 
run  no  rifle  in  entertaining  it  as  fuch  ;  becaufe 
though  perhaps  it  be  not  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  God,  extraordinarily  operating  on  our 
minds;  yet  we  are  fure  it  is  warranted  by  that 
revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  But 
it  is  not  the  ftrength  of  our  private  perfuafion 
within  ourfelves,  that  can  warrant  it  to  be  a  light 
or  motion  from  heaven;  nothing  can  do  that  but 
the  written  word  of  God  without  us,  or  that 
ftandard  of  reafon  which  is  common  to  us  with 
all  men.  Where  reafon  or  fcripture  is  exprefs  for 
any  opinion  or  action,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  di- 
vine authority;  but  it  is  not  the  ftrength  of  our 
own  perfuafions  which  can  by  l'tfelf  give  it  that 
(lamp.  The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour 
it  as  much  as  we  pleafe  ;  that  may  fhew  it  to  be  a 
fondling  of  our  own,  but  will  by  no  means  prove 
it  to  be  an  offspring  of  heaven,  and  of  divine 
original. 
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CHAP.     XX. 

Of  wrong  Assent,    or  Error. 

§  I.  Caufes  of  error.  §  2.  Fir/7,  Want  of  proofs. 
i  3.  Obj.  What  Jh all  become  of  thofe  who  want 
them,  anfwered.  §  4.  People  hindered  from  in- 
quiry. §5.  Secondly,  Want  of  Jkill  to  ufe  them. 
$  6.  Thirdly,  Want  of  ivill  to  ufe  them.  $  7. 
Fourthly ,  Wrong  meafures  of  probability  ;  where- 
of  §  8 — 10.  Firfl,  Doubtful  proportions  taken 
for  principles.  §11.  Secondly,  Received  hypo- 
thefes.  \  \l.  Thirdly,  Predominant  pajjions. 
\  13.  The  means  of  evading  probabilities  :  Firjl, 
Suppofed  fallacy.  §  1 4.  Secondly,  Suppofed  ar- 
guments for  the  contrary.  §  15.  What  proba- 
bilities determine  the  affent.  §  16.  Where  it  is 
in  our  power  to  fufpend  it.  $  1 7.  Fourthly,  Au- 
thority. §  18.  Men  not  in  fo  many  errors  as  is 
imagined. 

$  1.  TTNowledge   being  to  be  had  only  of 
IV  vifible  andcertain  truth,  error  is  not  a 
fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  miftake  of  our  judge- 
ment, giving  affent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

But  if  affent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the 
proper  object  and  motive  of  our  affent  be  proba- 
bility, and  that  probability  confifts  in  what  is  laid 
down  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  will  be  de- 
manded, how  men  come  to  give  their  affents  con- 
trary to  probability.  For  there  is  nothing  more 
common  than  contrariety  of  opinions  ;  nothing- 
more  obvious,    than  that  one  man  wholly  diibe-* 
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lieves  what  another  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third 
ftedfaftly  believes,  and  firmly  adheres  to.  The 
reafons  whereof,  though  they  may  be  very  vari- 
ous, yet,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  all  reduced  to  thefe 
four  : 

1 .  Want  of  proofs. 

2.  Want  of  ability  to  ufe  them. 

3.  Want  of  will  to  ufe  them. 

4.  Wrong  meafures  of  probability. 

§  2-  Firjl,  By  want  of  proofs,  I  do  not  mean  only 
the  want  of  thofe  proofs  which  are  no-where  extant, 
and  fo  are  no-where  to  hz  had ;  but  the  want  even  of 
thofe  proofs,  which  are  in  being,  or  might  be  pro- 
cured. And  thus  men  want  proofs,  who  have  not 
the  convenience  or  opportunity  to  make  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  themfelves,  tending  to  the 
proof  of  any  proportion;  nor  likewife  the  conve- 
nience to  inquire  into,  and  collect  the  teflimonies 
of  others :  and  in  this  ftate  are  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind,  who  are  given  up  to  labour,  and  enflaved 
to  the  neceflity  of  their  mean  condition,  whofe 
lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the  provifions  for  living. 
Thefe  mens  opportunity  of  knowledge  and  inquiry 
are  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  fortunes,  and 
their  understandings  are  but  little  inftruc~ted,when 
all  their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  ftiU 
the  croaking  of  their  own  bellies,  or  the  cries  of 
their  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  a 
man  who  drudges  on  all  his  life  in  a  laborious 
trade,  fhould  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of 
things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack-horfe  who 
is  driven  conftantly  forwards  and  backwards  in  a 
narrow  lane,  and  dirty  road,  only  to  market,  fhould 
be  (killed  in  the  geography  of  the  countrv.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  more  poffible,  that  he  who  wants  leifure, 
books,  and  languages,  and  the  opportunity  oi 
"  ke  3 
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converging  with  variety^  of  men,  fhould  be  in  * 
condition  to  collecl:  thofe  teftimonies  and  obser- 
vations which  are  in  being,  and  are  neceffary  to 
make  out  many,  nay,  molt  of  the  propositions, 
that  in  the  focieties  of  men  are  judged  of  the 
greateft  moment;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  af- 
furance  fo  great,  as  the  belief  of  the  points  he 
would  build  on  them,  is  thought  neceffary.  So 
that  a  great  part  of  njankind  are,  by  the  natural 
and  unalterable  ftate  of  things  in  this  world,  and 
the  conftitution  of  human  affairs,  unavoidably 
given  over  to  invincible  ignorance  of  thofe  proofs 
on  which  others  build,  and  which  are  neceffary 
to  eftablim  thofe  opinions ;  the  greateft  part  of 
men,  having  mucli  to  do  to  get  the  means  of  liv- 
ing, are  not  in  a  condition  to  look  after  thofe  of 
learned  and  laborious  inquiries. 

§  3.  What  fhali  we  fay  then?  Are  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind,  by  the  neceffity  of  their  con- 
dition, fubjecled  to  unavoidable  ignorance  in 
thofe  things  which  are  of  greateft  importance 
to  them  ?  (for  of  thofe  it  is  obvious  to  in- 
quire). Have  the  bulk  of  mankind  no  other  guide, 
but  accident  and  blind  chance,  to  conduct  them 
to  their  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  Are  the  current  o- 
pinions,  and  licenfed  guides  of  every  country,  fui- 
ficient  evidence  and  fecurity  to  every  man,  to  ven- 
ture his  greateft  concernments  on  j  nay,  his  ever- 
lasting happinefs  or  mifery  ?  Or  can  thofe  be  the 
certain  and  infallible  oracles  and  standards  of 
truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in  Christendom, 
and  another  in  Turkey  ?  Or,  fhall  a  poor  coun- 
tryman be  eternally  happy,  for  having  the  chance 
to  be  born  in  Italy ;  or  a  day-labourer  be  un- 
avoidably loft,  becaufe  he  had  the  ill  luck  to 
be  born  in  England?     How  ready   fome    men 
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may  be  to  fay  fome  of  thefe  things,  I  will  not 
here  examine;  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  men  mufl 
allow  one  or  other  of  thefe  to  be  true,  (let  them 
chufe  which  they  pleafe),  or  elie  grant,  that  God 
has  furnifhed  men  with  faculties  iufhcient  to  di- 
rect them  in  the  way  they  mould  take,  if  thev  will 
but  ferioufly  employ  them  that  way,  when  their 
ordinary  vocations  allow  them  the  leifure.  No 
man  is  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  attendance  on 
the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  fpare  time  at 
all  to  think  of  his  foul,  and  inform  himfelf  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Were  men  as  intent  upon  this, 
a«  they  are  on  things  of  lower  concernment,  there 
are  none  fo  enflaved  to  the  neceffities  of  life,  who 
might  not  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be  huf- 
banded  to  this  advantage  of  their  knowledge. 

§  4.  Befides  thofe  whofe  improvements  and  in- 
formations areftraitened  bvthe  narrownefs  of  their 
fortunes,  there  are  others,  whofe  Jargenefs  of  for- 
tune would  plentifully  enough  fupply  books,  and 
other  requifites  for  clearing  of  doubts,  and  difco- 
vering  of  truth  ;  but  they  are  cooped  in  clofe  by 
the  laws  of  their  countries,  and  the  ftricl:  guards 
of  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  rhem  ignorant, 
left,  knowing  more,  they  mould  believe  the  lefs 
in  them.  Thefe  are  as  far,  nay,  farther  from  the 
liberty  and  opportunities  of  a  fair  inquiry,  than 
•thofe  poor  and  wretched  labourers  we  before  fpoke 
of;  and,  however  they  may  feem  high  and  great, 
are  confined  to  narrownefs  of  thought,  and  en- 
ilaved  in  that  which  ihould  be  the  freeft  part  of 
man,  their  underflandings.  This  is  generally 
the  caie  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  pluces  where  care 
is  taken  to  propagate  truth  without  knowledge, 
where  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  muft  therefore  fwal- 
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low  down  opinions,  as  filly  people  do  empirics 
pills,  without  knowing  what  they  are  made  of, 
or  how  they  will  work,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure;  but  in  this 
are  much  more  miferable  than  they,  in  that  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  refufe  fwallowing  what  per- 
haps they  had  rather  let  alone,  or  to  chufe  the 
phyfician  to  whofe  conduct  they  would  truft 
themfelves. 

§  5.  Secondly,  Thofe  who  want  fkili  to  ufe 
thofe  evidences  they  have  of  probabilities,  who 
cannot  carry  a  train  of  confequencesin  their  heads, 
nor  weigh  exatHv  the  preponderancy  of  contrary 
proofs  and  teftimonies,  making  every  circumftance 
its  due  allowance,  may  be  eafily  milled  to  affent 
to  pofitions  that  are  not  probable.  There  are  fome 
men  of  one,  fome  but  of  two  fyllogifms,  and  no 
more  ;  ajid  others  that  can  but  adyance  one  ftep 
farther.  Thefe  cannot  always  difcern  that  fide 
on  which  the  ftrongelt  proofs  lie,  cannot  con- 
ftantly  follow  that  which  in  itfelf  is  the  more  pro- 
bable opinion.  Now  that  there  is  fuch  a  difference 
between  men,  in  refpe£t.  of  their  underftandings, 
1  think  no-body,  who  has  had  any  converfation 
with  his  neighbours,  will  queftion,  though  he  ne- 
ver was  at  Weftmmfter-hall,  or  the  Exchange* 
on  the  one  hand;  nor  at  Alms-houfes,  or  Bedlam, 
on  the  other  :  which  great  difference  in  mens  in- 
tellectuals, whether  it  rifes  from  any  defect  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  particularly  adapted  to  think- 
ing ;  or  in  the  dulnefs  or  untractablenefs  of  thofe 
faculties,  for  want  of  ufe ;  or,  as  fome  think,  in 
the  natural  differences  of  mens  fouls  themfelves ; 
or  fome,  or  all  of  thefe  together,  it  matters  not 
here  to  examine  :  only  this  is  evident,  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  mens  underftandings^ 
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apprehenfions,  and  reafonings,  to  fo  great  a  lati- 
tude, that  one  may,  without  doing  injury  to  man- 
kind, affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  diflance  be- 
tween fome  men,  and  others,  in  this  refpecl:, 
than  between  fome  men,  and  fome  beafts.  But 
how  this  comes  about,  is  a  fpeculation,  though 
of  great  confequence,  yet  not  necefTary  to  our 
prefent  purpofe. 

§  6.  Thirdly ,  There  are  another  fort  of  people 
that  want  proofs,  not  becaufe  they  are  out  of 
their  reach,  but  becaufe  they  will  not  ufe  tlrem  •, 
who,  though  they  have  riches  and  ietfure  enough, 
and  want  neither  parts  nor  other  helps,  are 
yet  never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot  pur- 
fuit  of  pleafure,  or  conftant  drudgery  in  bufinefs, 
engages  fome  mens  thoughts  elfewhere  ;  lazinefs 
and  ofcitancy  in  general,  or  a  particular  averfion 
for  books,  ftudy,  and  meditation,  keep  others 
from  any  ferious  thoughts  at  all  •,  and  fome  out 
of  fear,  that  an  impartial  inquiry  would  not  fa- 
vour thofe  opinions  which  belt  fuit  their  preju- 
dices, lives,  and  defigns,  content  themfelves  with- 
out examination,  to  take  upon  truft,  what  they 
find  convenient,  and  in  faihicn.  Thus  moft  men, 
even  of  thofe  that  might  do  otherwife,  pafs  their 
lives  without  an  acquaintance  with,  much  lefs  a 
rational  aflent  to  probabilities  they  are  concerned 
to  know,  though  they  lie  fo  much  within  their 
view,  that  to  be  convinced  of  them  they  need  but 
turn  their  eyes  that  way.  But  we  know  fome 
men  will  not  read  a  letter,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
bring  ill  news  •,  and  m?.ny  men  forbear  to  cart  up 
their  accounts,  or  fo  much  as  think  upon  their 
eltates,  who  have  reafon  to  fear  their  affairs 
are  in  no  very  good  polturc.  How  men,  whofe 
plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leifure  to  improve 
their  undcrltandings,   can  futisfy  themfelves  with 
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a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  methinks 
they  have  a  low  opinion  of  their  fouls,  who  lay 
out  all  their  incomes  in  provifions  for  the  bo- 
dy, and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure  the  means 
and  helps  of  knowledge  ;  who  take  great  care  to 
appear  always  in  a  neat  and  lplendid  outfide,  and 
would  think  themfelvesmiferable  in  coarfe  clothes, 
or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fufrer  their 
minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie-bald  livery  of 
coarfe  patches,  and  borrowed  fhreds,  fuch  as  it 
has  pleated  chance,  or  their  country-taylor,  (I 
mean  the  common  opinion  of  thofe  they  have  con- 
verged with),  to  clothe  them  in.  I  will  riot  here 
mention  how  unreafonable  this  is  for  men  that  e- 
ver  think  of  a  future  ftate,  and  their  concernment 
in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do 
fometimes  ;  nor  (hall  I  take  notice  what  a  fhame 
and  confufion  it  is,  to  the  greateft  contemners  of 
knowledge,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they  are 
concerned  to  know.  But  this,  at  leaft,  is  worth 
the  confederation  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves 
gentlemen,  that  however  they  may  think  credit, 
refpect,  power,  and  authority,  the  concomitants 
of  their  birth  and  fortune,  yet  they  will  find  all 
thefe  ftill  carried  away  from  them  by  men  of  low- 
er condition,  who  furpafs  them  in  knowledge. 
They  who  are  blind  will  always  be  led  by  thofe 
that  fee,  or  elfe  fall  into  the  ditch  :  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly the  mod  fubjecl:,  the  mod  enflaved,  who 
is  fo  in  his  underftanding.  In  the  foregoing  in- 
ftances,  fome  of  the  caufes  have  been  fhewn  of 
wrong  afTent,  and  how  it  comes  to  pal's,  that  pro- 
bable doclrines  are  not  always  received  with  an 
aiTent  proportionable  to  the  reafons  which  are  to 
be  had  for  their  probability  :  but  hitherto  we  have 
confidered  only  fuch  probabilities,  whofe  proofs 
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do  exift,  but  do  not  appear  to  him  that  embraces 
the  error. 

§  7.  Fourthly,  There  remains  yet  the  laft  fort, 
who,  even  where  the  real  probabilities  appear, 
and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do  not  admit  of 
the  conviction,  nor  yield  unto  manifeft  reafons, 
but  do  either,  txtx"*,  fufpend  their  affent,  or  give 
it  to  the  lefs  probable  opinion.  And  to  this  dan- 
ger are  thofe  expofed,  who  have  taken  up  wrong 
meafures  of  probability ;  which  are, 

1.  Propofitions  that  are  not  in  themfelves  cer- 
tain and  evident,  but  doubtful  and  falfe, 
taken  up  for  principles. 

2.  Received  hypothefes. 

3.  Predominant  paflions  or  inclinations. 

4.  Authority. 

§  8 .  Fir/},  The  firft  and  firmeft  ground  of  pro- 
bability, is  the  conformity  any  thing  has  to  our 
own  knowledge  ;  efpecially  that  part  of  our  know- 
ledge which  we  have  embraced,  and  continue  to 
look  on  as  principles.  Thefe  have  fo  great  an  in- 
fluence upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is  ufually  by 
them  we  judge  of  truth,  and  meafure  probability 
to  that  degree,  that  what  is  inconfiftent  with  our 
principles,  is  fo  far  from  palling  for  probable  with 
us,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  poffible.  The  re- 
verence born  to  thefe  principles  is  fo  great,  and 
their  authority  fo  paramount  to  all  other,  that  the 
leftimony  not  only  of  other  men,  but  tht;  evi- 
dence of  our  own  fenfes  are  often  rejected,  when 
they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing  contrary  to  thefe 
eitablifhed  rules.  How  much  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nate principles,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be 
proved  or  queftioned,  has  contributed  to  this,  I 
will  not  here  examine.  This  I  readily  grant, 
that  one  truth  cannot  contradict  another:     but 
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withal,  I  take  leave  alfo  to  fay,  that  every  one 
ought  very  carefully  to  beware  what  he  admits  for 
a  principle,  to  examine  itftri£tly,  and  fee  whether 
he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itfelf  by  its 
own  evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only  with  aflu- 
rance  believe  it  to  be  fo  upon  the  authority  of 
others  :  for  he  hath  a  flrong  bias  put  into  his  un- 
derftanding,  which  will  unavoidably  mifguide  his 
silent,  who  hath  imbibed  wrong  principles,  and 
has  blindly  given  himfelf  up  to  the  authority  of 
any  opinion  in  itfelf  not  evidently  true. 

§  9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than 
childrens  receiving  into  their  minds  propofitions 
(efpecially  about  matters  of  religion)  from  their 
parents,  nurfes,  or  thofe  about  them  ;  which 
being  infinuated  into  their  unwary,  as  well  as  un- 
biased understandings,  and  faftened  by  degrees, 
are  at  laft  (equally,  whether  true  or  falfe)  rivetted 
there,  by  long  cuftom  and  education,  beyond  ail 
pofiibility  of  being  pulled  out  again.  For  men, 
when  they  are  grown  up,  reflecting  upon  their 
opinions,  and  finding  thofe  of  this  fort  to  be  as 
ancient  in  thtir  minds  as  their  very  memories,  not 
having  obferved  their  early  infmuation,  nor  by 
what  means  they  got  them,  they  are  apt  to  reve- 
rence them  as  facred  things,  and  not  to  fufferthem 
to  be  profaned,  touched,  or  queftioned  :  they 
look  on  them  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim  fet  up 
in  their  minds  immediately  by  God  himfelf,  to  be 
the  great  and  unerring  deciders  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  and  the  judges  to  which  they  are  to  appeal 
in  all  manner  of  controverfies. 

§  10.  This  opinionof  his  principles  (letthem  be 
what  they  will)  being  once  eitabliihed  in  anyone's 
mind,  it  is  eafy  to  be  imagined,  what  reception 
any  propofition  ihall  find,  how  clearly  foevex  pro- 
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ed,  that  (hall  invalidate  their  authority,  or  at  all 
thwart  with  thefe  internal  oracles :  whereas,  the 
groffeft  abfurdities  and  improbabilities,  being  but 
agreeable  to  fuch  principles,  go  down  glibly,  and 
are  eafily  digefted.  The  great  obftinacy  that  is 
to  be  found  in  men  firmly  believing  quite  contra- 
ry opinions,  though  many  times  equally  abfurd  in 
the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a 
proof,  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  confequence  of 
this  way  of  reafoning  from  received  traditional 
principles.  So  that  men  will  difbelieve  their  own 
eyes,  renounce  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes,  and 
give  their  own  experience  the  lie,  rather  than  ad- 
mit of  any  thing  disagreeing  with  thefe  facred  te- 
nets. Take  an  intelligent'  Ptomanift,  that  from 
the  very  firft  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  un- 
derstanding, hath  had  this  principle  conftantly  in- 
culcated, viz.  that  he  muft  believe  as  the  church 
(i.  r.  thofe  of  his  communion)  believes,  or  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible ;  and  this  he  never  fo  much  as 
heard  queftioncd,  till  at  forty  or  fifty  years  old  he 
met  with  one  of  other  principles  j  how  is  he  pre- 
pared eafily  to  fwallow,  not  only  againft  all  pro- 
bability, but  eT»en  the  clear  evidence  of  his  fenfes, 
the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  ?  This  principle 
has  fuch  an  influence  on  his  mind,  that  he  will 
believe  that  to  be  fiefh,  which  he  fees  to  be  bread. 
And  what  way  will  you  take  to  convince  a  man 
of  any  improbable  opinion  he  holds,  who,  with 
fome  philofophers,  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foun- 
dation of  reafoning,  that  he  muft  believe  his  rea- 
fon  (for  fo  men  improperly  call  arguments  drawn 
from  their  principles)  againft  his  fenfes  ?  Let  an 
Enthufiaft  be  principled  that  he  or  his  teacher  is  in- 
fpired,  and  a£ledby  an  immediate  communication 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  brinp  the  evi- 
Vol.  III.  F  f 
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dence  of  clear  reafons  againft  his  doctrine.  Who- 
ever therefore  have  imbibed  wrong  principles, 
are  not,  in  things  inconfiftent  with  thefe  princi- 
ples, to  be  moved  by  the  moft  apparent  and  con- 
vincing probabilities,  till  they  are  fo  candid  and 
ingenuous  to  themfelves,  as  to  be  perfuaded  to 
examine  even  thofe  very  principles,  which  many 
never  fuffer  themfelves  to  do. 

§  ii.  Secondly,  Next  to  thefe,  are  men  whofe 
underftandings  are  caft  into  a  mold,  and  fafhioned 
juft  to  the  frze  of  a  received  hypothefis.  The 
difference  between  thefe  and  the  former,  is,  that 
they  will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  agree  with 
diffenters  in  that  •,  but  differ  only  in  affigning  of 
reafons,  and  explaining  the  manner  of  operation. 
Thefe  are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with  their 
fenfes,  with  the  former  ;  they  can  endure  to  hear- 
ken to  their  information  a  little  more  patiently  j 
but  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  reports  in  the 
explanation  of  things  ;  nor  be  prevailed  on  by 
probabilities,  which  would  convince  them,  that 
things  are  not  brought  about  juft  after  the  fame 
manner  that  they  have  decreed  within  themfelves 
that  they  are.  Would  it  not  be  fin  infufferable 
thing,  for  a  learned  profeflbr,  and  that  which 
his  fcarlet  would  blufli  at,  to  have  his  authority 
of  forty  years  {landing,  wrought  out  of  hard  rock, 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  fmali  expence  of  time 
and  candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tradition, 
and  a  reverend  beard,  in  an  inltant  overturned 
by  an  upftart  noveliit  ?  Can  any  one  expect 
that  he  ihould  be  made  to  confefs,  that  what  he 
taught  his  fcholars  thirty  years  ago,  was  all  error 
aJid  miftake  ;  and  that  he  fold  them  hard  words 
and  ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What  probabi- 
lities, I  fay,  arc  fumcicnt  to  prevail  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  i 
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and  who  ever  by  the  moft  cogent  arguments  wiJl 
be  prevailed  with  to  difrobe  himfelf  at  once  of  all 
his  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to  knowledge  and 
learning,  which  with  hard  ftudy  he  hath  all  his 
time  been  labouring  for  ;  and  turn  himfelf  out 
ftark  naked  in  quell  afrefh  of  new  notions  ?  all 
the  arguments  can  be  ufed,  will  be  as  little  able  to 
prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller,  to 
part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faf- 
ter.  To  this  of  wrong  hypothefis,  may  be  redu- 
ced the  errors,  that  may  be  occafioned  by  a  true* 
hypothefis,  or  right  principles,  but  not  rightly 
underftood.  There  is  nothing  more  familiar 
than  this.  The  inftances  of  men  contending  for 
different  opinions,  which  they  all  derive  from  the 
infallible  truth  of  the  fcripture,  are  an  undeniable 
proof  of  it.  All  that  call  themfelves  Chriitians, 
allow  the  text  that  fays,  ,««+*Vm«t;,  to  carry  in  it 
the  obligation  to  a  very  weighty  duty.  But  yet 
how  very  erroneous  will  one  of  their  practices  be, 
who  underftanding  nothing  but  the  French,  take 
this  rule  with  one  tranflation  to  be  repentez  vous3 
repent :  or  with  the  other  faitiez  penitence,  do  pe- 
nance. 

$  12.  Thirdly,  Probabilities,  which  crofs  mens 
appetites  and  prevailing  paffions,  run  the  fame 
fate.  Let  never  fo  much  probability  hang  on  one 
fide  of  a  covetous  man's  reafoning,  and  money 
on  the  other,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  which  will 
outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like  mud-walls,  re- 
fill the  ftrongeft  batteries  ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
fometimes  the  force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make 
fome  impreflion,  yet  they  neverthelefs  ftand  firm, 
and  keep  out  the  enemy,truth,thatwouldcaptivate 
or  difturb  them.  Tell  a  man,  paflionately  in  love, 
that  he  is  jilted  •,  bring  a  fcore  of  witneffes  of 
F  f  2 
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the  falfehood  of  his  miftrefs,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
three  kind  words  of  her's  fhall  invalidate  all  their 
teftimonies.  £htod  volumus,  facile  credimus  ;  what 
Juits  our  uviJbeSf  is fornvardly  believed  ;  is,  I  fuppofe, 
what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experiment- 
ed ;  and  though  men  cannot  always  openly  gainfay 
or  refill  the  force  of  manifeft  probabilities,  that 
make  againft  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  the  ar- 
gument j  not  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  un- 
derftanding  conftantly  to  clofe  with  the  more  pro- 
bable fide,  but  yet  a  man  hath  a  power  to  fufpend 
and  reftrain  its  inquiries,  and  not  permit  a  full 
and  fatisfa&ory  examination,  as  far  as  the  matter 
in  queftion  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be 
made.  Until  that  be  done,  there  will  be  always 
thefe  two  ways  left  of  evading  the  moft  apparent 
probabilities. 

§  13.  Firjly  That  the  arguments  being  (as 
for  the  molt  part  they  are)  brought  m  *kg«4#j 
there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent  in  them ;  and  the 
confequences  being,  perhaps,  many  in  train,  they 
may  be  fome  of  them  incoherent.  There  are 
very  few  difcourfes  fo  fhort,  clear,  and  confident, 
to  which  moft  men  may  not,  with  fatisfa£tion  e- 
nough  to  themfelves,  raife  this  doubt  j  and  from 
whofe  conviction  they  may  not,  without  reproach 
of  difingenuity  or  unreafonablenefs,  fef  themfelves 
free  with  the  old  reply,  Non  perfuadehis,  etiamft 
perfuaferis ;  though  I  cannot  arfiver,  I  -will  not 
yield. 

§  14.  Secondly ,  Manifeft  probabilities  may  be 
evaded,  and  the  affent  with-held  upon  this  fug- 
geftion,  that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  be  faid 
on  the  contrary  fide.  And  therefore,  though  I 
be  beaten,  it  is  not  neceflary  I  mould  yield,  not 
knowing  what  forces  there  are  in  referve  behind. 
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This  is  a  refuge  againft  conviction,  fo  open  and 
fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  a  man 
is  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  it. 

§  15.  But  yet  there  is  fome  end  of  it;  and  a 
man  having  carefully  inquired  into  all  the  grounds 
of  probability  and  unlikelinefs,  done  his  utmoft 
to  inform  himfelf  in  all  particulars  fairly,  and  caft 
up  the  fum  total  on  both  fides,  may  in  mofl  cafes 
come  to  a  knowledge,  upon  the  whole  matter,  on 
which  fide  the  probability  refts  ;  wherein  fome 
proofs  in  matter  of  reafon,  being  fuppofitions  up- 
on univerfal  experience,  are  fo  cogent  and  clear, 
and  fome  teftimonies  in  matter  of  fa£t  fo  univer- 
fal, that  he  cannot  refufe  his  afTent.  So  that,  I 
think,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  propositions, 
where  though  the  proofs  in  view  are  of  moft  mo- 
ment, yet  there  are  fumcient  grounds  to  fufpe£t, 
that  there  is  either  fallacy  in  words,  or  certain 
proofs,  as  confiderable,  to  be  produced  on  the 
contrary  fide,  there  afTent,  fufpenfe,  or  difient, 
are  often  voluntary  actions  :  but  where  the  proofs 
are  fuch  as  make  it  highly  probable,  and  there  is 
not  fuffkient  ground  to  fufpec~l  that  there  is  either 
fallacy  of  words,  (which  fober  and  ferious  confi- 
deration  may  difcover),  not  equally  valid  proofs 
yet  undifcovered  latent  on  the  other  fide,  (which 
alfo  the  nature  of  the  thing,  may,  in  fome  cafes, 
make  plain  to  a  coniiderate  man),  there,  I  think, 
a  man,  who  has  weighed  them,  can  fcaree  refufe 
his  aflent  to  the  fide  on  which  the  greater  proba- 
bility appears.  Whether  it  be  probable,  that  a 
promifcuous  jumble  of  printing  letters  fhould  of- 
ten fall  into  a  method  and  order,  which  mould 
llamp  on  paper  a  coherent  difcourfe  ;  or  that  a 
blind  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  not  guided 
by  an  undcritanding  agent,  fhould  frequently  coa- 

**3 
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ftitute  the  bodies  of  any  fpecies  of  animals  :  in  thefe 
and  the  like  cafes,  I  think,  no-body  that  confidercj-- 
them,  can  be  one  jot  at  a  (land  which  fide  to 
take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  affent.  Lajllyy  when 
there  can  be  no  fuppofition,  (the  thing  in  its  own 
nature  indifferent,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the 
teflimony  of  witneffeS),  that  there  is  as  fair  tefli- 
mony  againft,  as  for  the  matter  of  fadt  attefted  \ 
which  by  inquiry  is  to  be  learned,  v.  g.  whether 
there  was  1700  years  ago  fuch  a  man  at  Rome 
as  Julius  Caefar:  in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  fay,  I  think 
it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power  to  refufe  his 
affent  \  but  that  it  neceffarily  follows,  and  clofes 
with  fuch  probabilities.  In  other  lefs  clear  cafes,  I 
think  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  fufpend  his  affent  j 
and  perhaps,  content  himfelf  with  the  proofs  he 
has,  if  they  favour  the  opinion  that  fuits  with  his 
inclination  or  intereil,  and  fo  flop  from  farther 
fearch.  But  that  a  man  fhould  afford  his  affent 
to  that  fide  on  which  the  lefs  probability  appears 
to  him,  feems  to  me  utterly  inpra&icable,  and  as 
impoffible,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  fame  thing  pro- 
bable and  improbable  at  the  fame  time. 

\  16.  As  knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary  than 
perception ;  fo,  I  think,  affent  is  no  more  in  our 
power  than  knowledge.  When  the  agreement  of 
any  two  ideas  appears  to  Our  minds,  whether  im- 
mediately, or  by  the  affiftance  of  reafon,  I  can  no 
more  refufe  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid  knowing 
it,  than  I  can  avoid  feeing  fhofe  objects  which  I 
turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  day-light :  and 
whatj  upon  full  examination,  I  find  the  moft 
probable,  I  cannot  deny  my  affent  to.  But  though 
we  cannot  hinder  our  knowledge,  where  the  agree- 
ment is  once  perceived  ;  nor  our  affent,  where  the 
probability,  mamfeftly  appears  upon  due  confide- 
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ration  of  all  the  meafures  of  it ;  yet  we  can  hin- 
der both  knowledge  and  aflent  by  Hopping  our 
inquiry,  and  not  employing  our  faculties  in  the 
fearch  of  any  truth.  If  it  were  not  fo,  ignorance, 
error,  or  infidelity,  could  not  in  any  cafe  be  a 
fault.  Thus,  in  fome  cafes,  we  can  prevent  or 
fufpend  our  aflent :  but  can  a  man,  verfed  in  mo- 
dern or  ancient  hiftory,  doubt  whether  there  is 
fuch  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there  wasfuch 
a  man  as  Julius  Caefar  ?  Indeed  there  are  mil- 
lions of  truths,  that  a  man  is  not,  or  may  not 
think  himfelf  concerned  to  know,  as  whether  our 
King  Richardthe  Third  was  crook-backed,  ornoj 
or  whether  Roger  Bacon  was  a  mathematician,  or 
a  magician.  In  thefe  and  fuch  like  cafes,  where 
the  aflent,  one  way  or  other,  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  intereft  of  any  one,  no  action,  no  concern- 
ment of  his  following,  or  depending  thereon,  there 
it  is  not  ftrange  that  the  mind  fhould  give  itfelf 
up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  render  itfelf  to  the 
firft  comer.  Thefe,  and  the  like  opinions,  are  of 
fo  little  weight  and  moment,  that,  like  motes  in 
the  fun,  their  tendencies  are  very  rarely  taken  no- 
tice of.  Thqy  are  there,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and 
the  mind  lets  them  float  at  liberty.  But  where  the 
mind  judges  that  the  propofition  has  concernment 
in  it;  where  the  aflent  or  not  aflenting  is  thought 
to  draw  confequences  of  moment  after  it,  and  good 
and  evil  to  depend  on  chufing  or  refufing  the  right 
fide,  and  the  mind  fets  itfelf  feriouily  to  inquire, 
and  examine  the  probability  •,  there,  I  think,  it 
is  not  in  our  choice  to  take  which  fide  we  pleafe, 
if  manifeft  odds  appear  on  either.  The  greater 
probability,  I  think,  in  that  cafe,  will  determine 
the  aflent ;  and  >a  man  can  no  more  avoid  aflent- 
ing, or  taking  it  to  be  true,  whers  he  ^perceives 
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the  greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid  know- 
ing it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  fo,  the  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in 
wrong  meafures  of  probability ;  as  the  founda- 
tion of  vice  in  wrong  meafures  of  good. 

§  17.  Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  laft  wrong 
meafure  of  probability  I  fhall  take  notice  of,  and 
which  keeps  in  ignorance  or  error  more  people 
than  all  the  other  together,  is  that  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  foregoin;  chapter,  1  mean,  the 
giving  up  our  aflent  to  the  common  received  opi- 
nions, either  of  our  friends  or  party,  neighbour- 
hood or  country.  How  many  men  have  no  other 
ground  for  their  tenets,  than  the  fuppofed  ho- 
nefty  or  learning,  or  number  of  thofe  of  the  fame 
profefiion  ?  As  if  honelt  or  bookifh  men  could 
not  err  5  or  truth  were  to  be  eftablifhed  by  the 
vote  of  the  multitude  ;  yet  this,  with  melt  men, 
ferves  the  turn.  The  tenet  has  had  the  attefta- 
tion  of  reverend  antiquity  ;  it  comes  .to  me  with 
the  paflport  of  former  ages,  and  therefore  I  am 
fecure  in  the  reception  I  gave  it ;  other  men  have 
been,  and  are  of  the  fame  opinion,  (for  that  is  all 
is  faid)  and  therefore  it  is  reafonable  for  me  to  em- 
brace it.  A  man  may  more  juftifiably  throw  up 
crofs  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up 
by  fuch  meafures.  All  men  are  liable  to  error, 
and  mod  men  are,  in  many  points,  by  paflion  or 
intereft,  under  temptation  to  it.  If  we  could  but 
fee  the  fecret  motives  that  influenced- the  men  of 
name  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the  leaders 
of  parties,  we  fhouid  not  always  find,  that  it  was 
•the  embracing  of  truth  for  its  own  fake,  that 
made  them  efpoufe  the  doctrines  they  owned 
and  maintained.     This  at  leaft  is  certain,  there  is 
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not  an  opinion  fo  abfurd,  which  a  man  may  not 
receive  upon  this  ground.  There  is  no  error  to 
be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  profeffors  j  and 
a  man  fhall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk 
in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  where- 
ever  he  has  the  footfteps  of  others  to  follow. 

§  18.  But,  notwithftanding  the  great  noife  is 
made  in  the  world  about  errors  and  opinions,  I 
muft  do  mankind  that  right,  as  to  fay,  there  are 
not  fo  many  men  in  errors,  and  wrong  opinions, 
as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Not  that  I  think  they 
embrace  the  truth  ;  but  indeed  becaufe  concern- 
ing thofe  doctrines  they  keep  fuch  a  ftir  about, 
they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For  if 
any  one  fhould  a  little  catechize  the  greateft  part 
of  the  partisans  of  molt  of  the  feels  in  the  world, 
he  would  not  find,  concerning  thofe  matters  they 
are  fo  zealous  for,  that  they  have  any  opinions 
of  their  own  :  much  lefs  would  he  have  reafon  to 
think,  that  they  took  them  upon  the  examination 
of  arguments,  and  appearance  of  probability. 
They  are  refolved  to  ftick  to  a  party  that  educa- 
tion or  intereft  has  engaged  them  in ;  and  there, 
like  the  common  foldiers  of  an  army,  fhew  their 
courage  and  warmth  as  their  leaders  direct,  with- 
out ever  examining,  or  fo  much  as  knowing  the 
caufe  they  contend  for.  If  a  man's  life  ihews 
that  he  has  no  ferious  regard  for  religion  ;  for 
what  reafon  fhould  we  think,  that  he  beats  his 
head  about  the  opinions  of  his  church,  and  troubles 
himfelf  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  or  that 
doctrine  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  lead- 
ers, to  have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for 
the  fupport  of  the  common  caufe,  and  thereby 
approve  himfelf  to  thofe  who  can  give  him  credit, 
preferment,  or  protection  in  that  fociety.     Thus 
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men  become  profeffors  of,  and  combatants  for 
thofe  opinions,  they  were  never  convinced  of, 
nor  profelytes  to,  no,  nor  ever  had  fo  much  as 
floating  in  their  heads ;  and  though  one  cannot 
fay  there  are  fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  opi- 
nions in  the  world  than  there  are;  yet  this  is  cer- 
tain, there  are  fewer  that  aclualiy  aflent  to  them, 
and  mifiake  them  for  truths,  than  is  imagined. 


C  II  A  P.     XXI. 
Of  the  Division  of  the  Sciences. 

$  I.  Three  forts.  §2.  Firjl,  Phyfica.  $  3.  Se- 
condly, Pra£tica.  §  4.  Thirdly,  s^ionx*.  §  5. 
This  is  thejirji  divifion  cf  the  objetls  of  knowledge. 

§  1.  A  LL  that  can  fall  within  the  compafs  of 
iX  human  underftanding,  being  either,  1. 
The  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themfelves, 
their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  operation  : 
or,  2.  That  which  man  himfelf  ought  to  do, 
as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  end,  efpecially  happinefs :  of, 
■3.  The  ways  and  means  whereby  the  knowledge 
of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  are  attain- 
ed and  communicated  :  1  think,  fcience  may  be 
divided  properly  into  thefe  three  forts. 

§  2.  Firjl,  The  knowledge  of  things,  as  they 
are  in  their  own  proper  beings,  their  conftitu- 
tions,  properties,  and  operations,  whereby  I  mean 
not  only  matter  and  body,  but  fpirits  alfo,  which 
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have  their  proper  natures,  conftitutions,  and  ope- 
rations, as  well  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little  more 
enlarged  fenfe  of  the  word,  I  call  ?uc-<x»,  or  natu- 
ral philojophw  The  end  of  this  is  bare  fpeculative 
truth,  and  whatfoever  can  afford  the  mind  of  man 
any  fuch,  falls  under  this  branch,  whether  it.  be 
God  himfelf,  angels,  fpirits,  bodies,  or  any  of 
their  affections,  as  number  and  figure,  £ffr. 

\  3.  Secondly,  n?a>n-«x»,  the  fkill  of  right  ap- 
plving  our  own  powers  and  actions,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  things  good  and  ufeful.  The  moft 
confiderable  under  this  head,  isethics,  which  is  the 
ieeking  out  thole  rules  and  meafures  of  human 
actions,  which  lead  to  happinefs,  and  the  means 
to  pra£tife  them.  The  end  of  this  is  not  bare 
fpeculation,  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  but 
right,  and  a  condutt  fuitable  to  it. 

§  4.  Thirdly,  The  third  branch  may  be  called 
Sr-uiuTt^r,  or  the  dotlr'ine  of  ftgns,  the  moft  ufual 
whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed 
alfo  a0?"*")  l°g'ic  '  tne  bufinefs  whereof  is  to  con- 
fider  the  nature  of  figns  the  mind  makes  ufe  of 
for  the  underftanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its 
knowledge  to  others.  For  fince  the  things  the 
mind  contemplates  are  none  of  them,  befides  it- 
felf,  prefent  to  the  underftanding,  it  is  neceflary 
that  fomething  elfe,  as  a  fign  or  reprefentation  of 
the  thing  it  confiders,  mould  be  prefent  to  it, 
and  thefe  are  ideas.  And  becaufe  the  fcene  of 
ideas  that  makes  one  man's  thoughts,  cannot  be 
laid  open  to  the  immediate  view  of  another,  nor 
laid  up  any-where  but  in  the  memory,  a  no  very 
fure  repofitory  j  therefore,  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as  record  them 
for  our  own  ufe,  figns  of  our  ideas  are  alfo  ne- 
ceflary.    Thofe  which  men  have  found.moft  con- 
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venient,  and  therefore  generally  make  ufe  of,  are 
articulate  founds.  The  confideration  then  of 
ideas  and  words,  as  the  great  inflruments  of  know- 
ledge, makes  no  defpicable  part  of  their  contem- 
plation, who  would  take  a  view  of  human  know- 
ledge, in  the  whole  extent  of  it.  And  perhaps  if 
they  were  diftinctly  weighed,  and  duly  confider- 
ed,  they  would  afford  us  another  fort  of  logic  and 
critic,  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquaint- 
ed with. 

§  $.  This  feems  to  me  the  firft  and  moft  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  natural  di  virion  of  the  objects  of 
our  underftanding.  For  a  man  can  employ  his 
thoughts  about  nothing,  but  either  the  contem- 
plation of  things  themfelves,  for  the  difcovery  of 
truth,  or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power, 
which  are  his  own  actions,  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  ends ;  or  the  figns  the  mind  makes  ufe 
of,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right 
ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All 
which  three,  viz.  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves 
knowable  ;  actions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order 
to  happinefs  ;  and  the  right  ufe  oifigns  in  order 
to  knowledge,  being  toto  coelo  different,  they  feem- 
ed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  in- 
tellectual world,  wholly  feparate  and  diftinft  one 
from  another. 
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THE 
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The  Letters  refer  to  the  Volumes,  and  the  Num- 
bers to  the  Pages. 

A. 

ABBOT  of  St  Martin,  ii.   312. 
Abftraction,  i.  223.     Puts  perfect  diftance  be- 
twixt men  and  hearts,  i.  224.      What,  ii.  340. 

Abftraction,  how,  i.  229. 

AbftracT:  ideas,  why  made,  ii.  206,  207.  Terms  can- 
not be  affirmed  one  of  another,  ii.  340. 

Accident,  i.  244- 

Actions,  the  beft  evidence  of  mens  principles,  i.  93. 
But  two  forts  of  actions,  i.  ^31-  Unpleafant  may 
be  made  pleafant,  and  how,  i.  ^85.  Cannot  be  the 
fame  in  different  places,  ii.  30.  Confidered  as  modes, 
or  as  moral,  ii.  167. 

Adequate  ideas,  ii.  19c.  Adequate  ideas  we  have  not 
of  any  fpecies  of  fubftances,  ii:.;  116. 

Affirmations  ire  enl)  in  concrete,  ii.  340. 

Agreement  and  difagreement  of  our  ideas  fourfold, 
iii.  22,  126,  127,  128. 

Algebra,  iii.  247. 

Alteration,  ii.  83. 

ogy,  ufeful  in  natural  philofophy,  iii.  271. 

Anger,  i.  324,  325. 

Antipathy  and  fympathy,  whence,  ii.  221. 

Arguments,  offourforts,  (i.)Adverec//ndiam,  iii.  299. 
(2.)  Adignorantiam,  iii.  300.. (3.)  Adhominem,  ibid. 
(4.)  Ad  judicium,  ibid. 

Arithmetic,  the  ufe  of  cyphers  in  arithmetic,  iii.  107. 

Artificial  things  are  moffc  of  them  collective  ideas, 
Vol.  III.  Gg 
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ii.  74.  Why  we  are  lefs  in  confufion  about  artificial 
things,  than  about  natural,  ii.  327.  Have  diilinct 
fpecies,  ii.  327,  228.  AfTentto  maxims,  i.  68.  Up- 
on hearing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  i.  74,  75. 
A  mark  of  felf-evidcnce,  i.  76.  Not  of  innate,  i.  75, 
76,  83,  84.  Is  to  propofitions,  iii.  253.  Ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  proofs,  iii.  315. 

Aflociation  of  ideas,  ii.  218.  This  aflociation  how 
made,  ii.  220.  Ill  effects  of  it  as  to  antipathies, 
ii.  221,  222.  And  this  in  fects  of  philofophy  and 
religion,  ii.  226.  Its  ill  influences  as  to  intellec- 
tual habits,  ii.  226. 

AfTurance,  iii.  266. 

Atheifm  in  the  world,  i.  118. 

Atom,  what,  ii.  91. 

Authority  relying  on  others  opinions,  one  great  caufe 
of  error,  iii.  344. 

B. 

BEINGS,  but  two  forts,  iii.  209.  The  eternal  Being 
mud  be  cogitative,  iii.  209,  210. 

Belief,  what,  256.  To  be  without  reafon,  is  againft 
our  duty,  iii.  301. 

Bell  in  our  opinion,  not  a  rule  of  God's  actions,  i.  1 26. 

Blind  man,  if  made  to  fee,  would  not  know  which  a 
globe,  which  a  cube  by  his  fight,  though  he  knew 
them  by  his  touch,  i.  204 

Blood,  how  it  appears  in  a  microfccpe,  ii.  52. 

Brutes  have  no  univerfal  ideas,  i.  223,  224.  Abftraft 
not,  i.  223. 

Body,  we  have  more  primary  ideas  of  body,  than  of 
fpirit,  ii.  57.  The  primary  ideas  of  body,  i.  193. 
The  extenfion  or  cohefion  of  body,  as  hard  to  be 
underftood,  as  the  thinking  of  fpirit,  ii.  60, — 64. 
Movingof  body  by  body,  as  hard  to  be  underltocd 
as  by  fpirit,  ii.  64.      What,  i.  240. 

But,  its  feveral  figuitications,  ii.  338. 
C. 

CAPACITY,  i.  in- 
capacities, toknosv  their  extent  afeful,  i.  45.  To  cure 
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fceptkifm   and  idlenefs,   i.  48.     Are  fuited  to  our 
prefent  ftate,  i.  46. 

Caufe  and  effect,  ii.  82. 

Certainty  depends  on  intuition,  iii.  56.  Wherein  it 
confiiis,  iii.  139.  Of  truth,  iii.  140.  To  be  had 
in  very  few  proportions  concerning  i'ubftances, 
iii.  161.  Whereto  he  had,  iii.  164.  Verbal,  iii.  153. 
Real,  ibid.  Senfible  knowledge,  the  utmofl  certainty 
we  have  of  exiftence,  iii.  22  r. 

Changelings,  whether  men  or  no,  iii.  133,  124. 

Clearncfs  alone  hinders  confufion  of  ideas,  i.  220. 
Clear  and  obfenre  ideas,  ii.  174. 

Colours,  modes  of  colours,  i.  314. 

Comments  upon  law,  why  infinite,  ii.  350. 

Complex  idea?,  how  made,  i.  221,  229.  In  thefe  the 
mind  is  more  than  pallive,  i.  221.  Ideas  reducible 
to  modes,  fuhftances,  and  relations,  i.  230. 

Comparing  ideas,  i.  221.  Herein  men  excel  brutes,  i. 
ibid. 

Compounding  ideas,  ibid.  In  this  is  a  great  difference 
between  men  and  brutes,  i.  222. 

Compulsion,  i.  337. 

Confidence,  iii.  266. 

Confufion  of  ideas,  wherein  it  confifts,  ii.  17 5,  116. 

C  a 'lies  of  confufion  in  ideas,  ii.  176, — 178,  180.  Of 
ideas  grounded  on  a  reference  to  names,  ii.  1  79,  180. 
Its  remedy,  ii.  180. 

Confufed  ideas,  ii.  1  75. 

Confcience  is  our  own  opinion  of  our  own  actions, 
i.  94. 

Confcioufnefs  the  fame. 

Confcioufnefs  probably  annexed  to  the  fame  individual, 
immaterial  fubftance,  ii.  1  r 2.  Neceflary  to  think- 
ing,   i.  151,  152,  159.     What,    i.  159. 

Contemplation,  i.  210. 

Creation,  ii.  83.      Not  to  be  denied,  becaufe  we  can- 
not conceive  the  manner  how,  iii.  218. 
Gg  2 
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D. 

DEFINITION,  why  the  genus  is  ufed  in  definitions, 
ii.  24JT. 

Defining  of  terms  would  cut  off  a  great  part  of  dif- 
putes, ii.  376. 

Demonftration,  iii.  5  7.  Nor  fo  clear  as  intuitive 
knowledge,  iii.  38,  39.  Intuitive  knowledge  ne- 
ceflary  ia  each  ftep  of  a  demonfl'-?.t;on,  iii.  -9.  Not 
limited  to  quantity,  iii.  40.  Why  that  has  been 
fuppofed,  iii.  40,  /\r.  Not  to  be  expected  in  all 
cafes,  iii.  228.    What.  iii.  2^4. 

Defire,  i.  323.  Is  a  (late  of  uneafinefs,  i.  350,  351. 
Is  moved  only  by  happinefs,  i.  3<;8.  How  far, 
J.  360.  How  to  be  raifed,  i.  363.  MifiVd  by 
wrong  judgment,  i.  375. 

Defpair,  i.  324. 

Dictionaries,  how  to  be  made,  ii.  40*?. 

Difcerning,  i.  218.  The  foundation  of  fome  general 
maxims,  i.  2"r8. 

Difcourfe  cannot  be  between  two  men,  who  have  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  fame  idea,  or  different  ideas 
for  the  fame  name,  i.  178. 

Difpofition,  ii.  29. 

Disputing.  The  art  of  difpnting  prejudicial  to  know- 
ledge, ii.  368, — 371.  Deftroya  the  ufe  of  language, 
u.  3  71,  375. 

Difpntes,  whence,  i.  2>"2.  Multiplicity  of  difputes 
owing  to  the  ahufe  of  words,  ii.  381.  Are  molt  a- 
bout  the  fignilication  of  words,  ii.  393.  The  way  to 
leflen  difputes,  ii.  376.  iii.  202. 

Diftance,  i.  234. 

DillincT:  ideas,  ii.  175. 

Divifibilitv  of  matter  ircomprehenfible,  ii.  67. 

Dreamino-,  i.  318.    Seldom  in  fome  men,  i.  155. 

Dreams,  for  the  mod  part  irrational,  i.  157-  In 
dreams,  no  ideas  bit  of  fenfpt  ion  or  reflection,  i.  r ,?. 

Duration,  i.  253,  254.  Whence  we  get  the  idea  of 
duration,  i.  254 — 256.    Not  from  motion,  i,  261. 
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Its  meafare,  i.  261,  262.  Any  regular  periodical 
appearances,  i.  262,  26;.  None  of  its  meafures 
known  to  be  exact,  i«  265.  We  only  guefs  them 
equal  by  the  train  of  our  ideas,  i.  264.  Minute?, 
days,  years,  ire.  not  neceffary  to  duration,  i.  267. 
Change  of  the  meafures  of  duration,  change  not  the 
notion  of  it,  ibid.   The  meafures  of  duration,  as  the 

*  revolutions  of  the  fun,  may  be  applied  to  duration 
before  the  fun  exifted,  i.  267, — 269.  Duration 
without  beginning,  i.  269.  How  we  may  meafare 
duration,  i.  269, — 27r.  Recapitulation  concerning 
our  ideas  of  duration  of  time  and  eternity,  i.  272. 
and  expanfion  compared,  i.  274.  They  mutually 
embrace  each  other,  i.  286.  Contidered  as  a  line, 
i.  284.  Duration  not  conceivable  by  us  without: 
fuccefiion,  i.  285. 

E. 

EDUCATION  partly  caufeof  unreafonablenefs,  ii.219 

Effect,  ii.  82. 

Enthufufm,  iii.  5  18.  Defcrlbed,  iii.  5T7,  318.  Its 
rife,  iii.  317.  Ground  of  perfuahon  mutt  be  exa- 
mined, and  how,  iii.  319.  Firmnefs  of  it  notfuffi- 
cient  proof,  iii.  323,  324.  Enthuliafm  fails  of  the 
evidence  it  pretends  to,  iii.  322. 

Eovy,  i.  324.  ^ 

Error,  what,  iii.  32S.  Caufes  of  error,  iii.  329.  (r.) 
Want  of  proofs,  ibid.  (2.)  Want  of  tkill  to  ufethern, 
iii.  322.  (;.)  Want  of  will  to  ufe  them,  iii.  333. 
(4.)  Wrong  meafures  of  probability,  iii.  335.  Fewer 
men  afTent  to  errors  than  is  fuppofed,  iii.  345. 

Effence,  real  and  nominal,  ii.  260.  Suppolhicn  of  un- 
intelligible real  effences  of  fpecies  of  no  ufe.  ii.  261. 
R.eal  and  nominal  effences  in  fimple  ideas  and 
modes,  always  the  fame,  in  fubfiances  always  dif- 
ferent, ii.  7(11. 

Effences,  how  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  ii.  262. 
Specific  effences  of  mixed  modes  are  of  mens  ma- 
king,  and  how,  ii.  278,  279.     Though  arbitrary, 
G£  3 
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yet  not  at  random,  53.  281.  Of  mixed  modes,  why 
called  notions,  ii.  287.  What,  ii.  293.  Relate  only 
tofpecies,  ii.294.  Real  eflences,  what,  ii.  297.  We 
know  them  not,  ii.  299.  Ourfpecific  efl'ences  of  fub- 
ftances  are  nothing  but  collections  of  fenfible  idea?, 
ii.  307.  Nominal  are  made  by  the  mind,  ii.  q  1  r .  But 
notaltogetherarbitrarily,  ii.315.  Different  in  feve- 
ralmen,  ii.  915.  Nominal  eflences  of  fubftances,  how 
made,  ii.  315,  316.  Are  very  various,  ii.  317,  319. 
Of  fpecies  is  the  abflract  idea  the  name  (lands  for, 
ii.  252.  Is  of  man's  making,  ii.  258.  But  founded 
in  the  agreement  of  things,  ii.  257.  Real  eflences 
determine  not  our  fpecies,  ibid.  Every  diftincl  ab- 
stract idea  with  a  name,  is  a  diilinct  eflence  of  a 
diftinct  fpecies,  ii.  259.  Real  eflences  of  fubftances 
not  to  be  known,  iii.  160. 
Eflential,  what,  ii.  293,  295.  Nothing  eflential  to  in- 
dividuals, ii.  295.  but  to  fpecies,  ii.  297.  Eflential 
difference,  what,  ii.  296. 
Eternal  verities,  iii.  231, 

Eternity,    in  our  difputes  and  reafonings  about  it, 
why  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  ii.  182,  183.   Whence 
we  get  its  idea,  5.  269. 
Evil,  what,  i.  359. 

Exiftence  an  idea  01  fenfation  and  reflection,  i.  184. 
Our  own  exiftence,  we  know  intuitively,  iii.  203. 
and  cannot  doubt  of,  ibid.  Of  createdthings,  know- 
able  only  by  our  fenfes,  iii.  221.  Paft  exiftence 
known  only  by  memory,  iii.  228. 
Expanfion  boundlefs,    i.   275.    fhould  be  applied  to 

{pace  in  general,  i.  251. 
Experience  often  helps  us  where  we  think  it  does  not, 

i.  205. 
Extafy,  i.  318. 

Extenfion,  we  have  no  diflincl:  ideas  of  very  great  or 
very  little  extenfion,  ii.  183.  Of  body,  incompre- 
henfible,  ii.  6o.  Denominations  from  placeand  ex- 
tenfion are  many  of  them  relatives,  ii.  £6.  i.  234. 
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and  body,  not  the  fame  thing,   i.  240.      Irs  defini- 
tion infignificanf,  i.  242.      Or"  body  and  or    fpace, 
how  dillingnilhed,  i.  1  7 7,  250. 
F 

FACULTIES  of  the  mind  firft  exercifed,  i.  226.  are 
but  powers,  i.  333.  operate  not,  i.  541,  "42. 

Faith  and  opinion,  as  diftinguifhed  from  knowledge, 
what,  iii.  256.  And  knowledge,  their  difference, 
ibid.  What,  iii.  272.  Not  oppofue  to  reafon, 
iii.  301.  and  reafon,  iii.  304.  As  contradiif  ingiiiia- 
ed  to  reafon,  what,  ibid.  Cannot  convince  us  of  any 
thing  contrary  to  our  reafon,  iii.  307,  309, — 311. 
Matter  of  faith  is  only  divine  revelation,  iii.  309. 
Things  above  reafon  are  only  proper  matters  of 
faith,  iii.  310,  312. 

Falfehood,  iii.  146. 

Fear,  i.  324. 

Figure,  i.  235. 

Figurative  fpeecli  an  abufe  of  language,  ii.  3SS. 

Finite  and  infinite  modes  of  quantity,  i.  294.  All  po- 
fitive  ideas  of  quantity  finite,   i.  -00. 

Forms,  fubftantiai  forms  diftinguilh  notfpecies,  ii.  245. 

Free,  how  far  a  man  is  free,  i.  34^.  A  man  not  free 
to  will,  or  not  to  will,  i.  344,  245. 

Freedom  belongs  only  to  agents,  i.  341.  Wherein  it 
confifts,  i.  547. 

Free-will,  liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will,   i.  23S. 
Wherein  confiits  that  which  is  called  free,  i.  365. 
G. 

GENERAL  ideas,  how  made,  i.  223.  Knowledge, 
what,  iii.  122.  Propofitions  cannot  be  known  to 
be  true,  without  knowing  the  eflcnce  of  the  fpecies, 
iii.  149.  Words,  how  made,  ii.  236,  237.  Belong 
only  to  figns,  ii.  246. 

Gentlemen  fhonld  not  be  ignorant,  iii.  324. 

Genus  and  fpecies,  what,  ii.  245.  Are  but  Latin  names 
for  forts,  ii.  284.  Is  but  a  partial  conception  of 
what  is  in  the  fpecies,  ii.  321.    Adjufted  to  the  end 
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of  fpeech,  ibid.  Are  made  in  order  to  general  names, 
ii.  yap 

Generation,  ii.  83. 

God  immoveable,  becaufe  infinite,  ii.  §g.  Fills  im- 
menfity  as  well  as  eternity,  i.  276.  His  duration 
not  like  that  of  the  creatures,  i.  286.  An  idea  of 
God  not  innate,  i.  118.  The  exiftence  of  God  e- 
vident  and  obvious  to  nature,  i.  12  5.  The  notiorj 
of  a  God,  once  got,  is  the  likelifft  Co  fnread,  and  be 
continued,  i.  124,  125.  Idea  of  God,  late  and  im- 
perfect, i  129.  contrary,  ibid,  inconfiftent,  i.  ijji. 
The  beft  notions  of  God  got  by  thought  and  appli- 
cation, i.  131.  Notions  of  God  frequently  not 
worthy  of  him,  ibid.  The  being  of  a  God  cer- 
tain, i.  132.  As  evident  as  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  i  132. 
The  being  of  a  God  demonftrabie,  iii.  204,  207. 
More  certain  than  any  other  exiftence  without  us, 
iii.  207,  208.  The  idea  .of  God  not  the  only  proof 
of  his  exiftence,  iii.  208.  The  being  of  a  God  the 
foundation  of  morality  and  divinity,  iii.  209.  Not 
•material,  iii.  213.  Kow  we  make  our  idea  of  God, 
ii.  69. 

Gold  is  fixed:   the  various  fignificat  ion  of  this  propo- 

'    lition,  ii.  334.    Water  ft  rained  through  it,  i.  177. 

Good  and  evil,  what,  i.  379.  The  greater  good  de- 
termines not  the  will,  i.  352,  355,  361.  Why, 
i.  361,  363,  376,  377,  380,  381,  384.  Twofold, 
i.  378.  Works  on  tne  will  only  by  delire,  i  363. 
Defire  of  good,  how  to  be  railed,  i.  363,  364. 
H. 

HABIT,  ii.  29. 

Habitual  actions  pais  often  without  our  notice,  i.  206. 

Hair,  how  it  appears  in  a  microfcope,  ii.  yi. 

Happinefs,  what,  i.  359.  What  happinefs  men  pur- 
fue,  i.  360.  How  we  come  to  reft  in  narrow  hap- 
pinefs, i.  376. 

Hardnefs,  what,  i.  I  76. 
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Hatred,  i.  322,  325. 

Heat  and  cold,  how  the  fenfation  of  them  both  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  water  at  the  fame  time,  i.  195. 

Hiftory,  what  hiftory  of  moll  authority,  hi.  269. 

Hope,  i.  324. 

Hypothefes.  their  ufe,  iii.  245.  Are  to  be  built  on 
matter  of  fact,   i.  151. 

I. 

ICE  and  water,  whether  diftinct  fpecies,  ii.  304. 

Idea,  what,  i.  1  89.  Their  origin;:l  in  children,  i.  s  1  5. 
None  innate,  i.  133.  Becaufe  not  remembered, 
i.  134.  Are  what  the  mind  is  employed  about  in 
thinking,  i.  145.  Ali  from  fenfation  or  reflection, 
j.  145,  146.  Their  way  of  getting,  obfervable  in 
children,  i.  14?.  Why  fome  have  more,  fome  few- 
er, i  149.  Of  reflection  got  iate,  and  in  fome 
very  negligently,  ibid.  Their  beginning  and  in- 
creafe  in  children,  i.  161, — 163.  Their  original 
in  fenfation  and  reflection,  i.  163.  Of  one  ftnfe, 
j.  t  7  r .  Want  names,  i.  172.  Of  more  than  one 
fenfe,  3.  179.  Of  reflection,  i.  180.  Of  fenfation 
and  reflection,  i.  181.  As  in  the  mind,  and  in 
things,  muft  be  diftinguifhed,  i.  189.  Which  firit 
accidental,  not  material  to  know.  i.  204.  Of  fen- 
fation altered  by  the  judgment,  ibid.  Principally 
rfiofe  cf  flght,  i.  205.  Of  reflection,  i.  227.  Sim- 
ple ideas  men  agree  in,  i.  251.  Move  in  a  regular 
train  of  oar  minds,  i.  259.  That  have  degrees, 
want  names, 'i.  3  j  5.  Why  lome  have  names,  and 
others  not,  i.  315, —  217.  Original,  i.  393,  394. 
All  complex  ideas  resolvable  into  Ample,  ii.  50. 
What  flmples  have  been  mod:  modified,  ibid.  Our 
complex  idea  of  God,  and  other  fpirits,  common 
in  every  thing  but  infinity,  ii.  70.  Clear  and  ob- 
fcure,  ii.  1  74.  Diftinct  and  confufed,  ii.  154.  May 
be  clear  in  one  part,  aid  obfeure  in  another,  ii.  13. 
Real  and  fantaltical,  ii.  186.  Simple  are  all  real, 
ii.  1 3 7.   and  adequate,  ibid.    What  ideas  of  mixed 
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modes  are  fantaflical,  ii.  188.  What  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances are  fantaftical,  ii.  1S9.  Adequate  and  inade- 
.  quate,  ii.  190.  How  faid  to  be  in  things,  ii.  191. 
Modes  are  all  adequate  ideas,  5i.  192.  Unlefs  are 
referred  to  names,  ii.  194.  Of  fubftances  inadequate, 
ii.  200.  (r.)  As  referred  to  real  efiences,  ii.  194, — 
198.  (2.)  As  referred  to  3  colle&ion  of  fimple  ideas, 
ii.  T98.  Simple  ideas  are  perfect  ex-tut*,  \\,  20T. 
Of  fubftances  are  perfect,  extutb,  ibid.  Of  modes 
are  perfect  archetypes,  ii.  202.  True  or  falfe, 
ibid.  When  falfe,  ii.  214, — 2t6.  As  bare  ap- 
pearances in  the  mind,  neither  true  nor  falfe,  ii.  204. 
As  referred  to  other  mens  ideas,  or  to  real  exiit- 
cnce,  or  to  real  eflences,  may  be  true  or  falfe,  ii. 
205.  The  reafon  of  fuch  reference,  ii.  206,  207. 
Simple  ideas  referred  to  other  mens  ideas,  leaft  apt 
to  be  falfe,  ii.  207.  Complex  ones  in  this  re- 
ipect  more  apt  to  be  falfe,  efpecially  thofe  of  mix- 
ed modes,  ii.  208.  Simple  ideas,  referred  to  exist- 
ence, are  all  true,  ii.  209, — 211.  Though  not  re- 
femblances,  ii.  210.  Though  they  fhould  be  dif- 
ferent in  different  men,  ibid.  Complex  ideas  of 
modes  are  as  true,  ii.  212.  Of  fubftances  when 
falfe,  ii.  217.  When  right  or  wrong,  ibid.  That 
we  are  incapable  of,  iii.  112.  That  we  cannot 
attain,  becaufe  of  their  remocenefs,  iii.  113.  Be- 
caufe  of  their  minutenefs,  iii.  114.  Simple  have 
a  real  conformity  to  things,  iii.  126.  And  all 
others  but  of  fubftances,  iii.  127.  Simple  can- 
not be  got  by  words  of  definitions,  iii  132.  But 
only  by  experience,  ii.  273.  Of  mixed  modes,  why 
moft  compounded,  ii.  287.  Specificof  mixed  modes, 
how  at  fir  ft  made,  inftauce,  in  Kinueah,  and  Ni- 
O'-'ph,  ii.  330,  331.  Of  fubftances,  -infiance  in 
Xahab,  ii  333.  Simple  ideas  and  modes  have  all 
abferact,  as  well  as  concrete  names,  ii.  540.  Of 
fubftances  have  fcarce  any  concrete  names^ii-  -41. 
Different   in   different  men,   ii.    353.     Our  ideas 
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almoft  all  relative,  i.  230.  Particular  are  firft  in 
the  mind,  iii.  171.  General  are  imperfect,  iii.  172. 
How  pofitive  ideas  may  be  from  privative  caufes, 
i.  188. 

Identical  proportions  teach  nothing,  iii.  190. 

Identity  not  an  innate  idea,  i.  115, — 117.  And  di« 
verfity,  ii.  88.  Of  a  plant,  wherein  it  confifts, 
ii.  92.  Of  animals,  ii.  93.  Of  a  man,  ii.  9",  95. 
Unity  of  fubftance  does  not  always  make  the  fame 
identity,  ii.  94.  Perfonal  identity,  ii.  98.  Depends 
on  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  ii.  99.  Continued  exig- 
ence makes  identity,  ii.  1 1  6.  And  diverfity  in  ideas, 
the  firft  perception  of  the  mind,  iii.  23. 

Ideots  and  madmen,  i.  225. 

Ignorance,  our  ignorance  infinitely  exceeds  our  know- 
ledge, iii.  in.  Caufes  of  ignorance,  ibid.  (1.) 
For  want  of  ideas,  iii.  112.  (1.)  For  want  of  dis- 
coverable connection  between  the  ideas  we  have, 
iii.  118.  (3.)  For  want  of  tracing  the  ideas  we 
have,  iii.  121. 

Illation,  what,  iii.  276. 

Immenfity,  i.  234.      How  this  idea  is  got,  i.  296. 

Immoralities  of  whole  nations,  i.  94,  97. 

Immortality  not  annexed  to  any  fhape,  iii.  135. 

Impenetrability,  i.  174. 

Impofuion  of  opinions  unreafonable,  iii.  264. 

Impofblle  eft  idem  ejfe,  et  /ion  ejfe,  not  the  firft  thing 
known,    i.  83. 

Impoffibility  not  an  innate  idea,  i.  115. 

ImprefTion  on  the  mind,    what,    i.  65. 

Inadequate  ideas,  ii.  190. 

Incompatibility,  how  far  knowable,  iii.  102. 

Individuatianis princifutmt\%  exiftence,  ii.  91. 

Infallible  judge  of  controverfies,  ii.  157. 

Inference,    what,  iii.  276, —  278. 

Inrinite,  why  the  idea  of  infinite  not  applicable  too- 
ther ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  quantity,  fince  they 
can  be  as  often  repeated,  i.  298.  The  idea  of  infi- 
nity of  fpace  or  uamber,  and  the  fpace  or  number 
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infinite,  muft  be  diftinguifhed,  3.  300.  Our  idea 
of  infinite  very  obfcure,  i.  ;or.  Number  furnifhes 
us  with  the  clearefl  idea  of  infinite,  ibid.  The  idea 
of  infinite,  a  growing  idea,  i.  304.  Our  idea  of 
infinite  partly  pofitive,  partly  comparative,  part- 
ly negative,  i.  305.  Why  fome  men  think  they 
have  an  idea  of  infinite  duration,  but  not  of  infi- 
nite fpace,  5.  310.  W  hy  diipuies  about  infinite  are 
ufually  perplexed,  i.  312. 

Infinity,  our  idea  of  infinity  has  its  original  in  fenfa- 
tion  and  reflection,  i.  312.  We  have  no  pofitive 
idea  of  infinity,  i.  304.  and  ii.  183.  Infinity,  why 
more  commonly  allowed  to  duration  than  to  ex- 
panfion,  i.  276.  How  applied  to  God  by  us,  i.  295. 
How  we  get  this  idea,  i.  296.  The  infinity  of 
number,  duration,  and  fpace,  different  ways  con- 
fidered,  i.  284,  2I5. 

Innate  truths  mud  be  the  firft  known,  i.  84.  Prin- 
ciples to  no  purpofe,  if  men  can  be  ignorant  or 
doubtful  of  them,  i.  100,  101.  Principles  of  my 
lord  Herbert  examined,  i.  103.  Moral  rules  to  no 
purpofe,  if  effaceable  or  alterable,  i.  107.  Propo- 
rtions muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  their 
clearnefs  and  ufefulnefs,  i.  T37.  The  doctrine  of 
innate  principles  of  ill  confequence,  i.  1 41. 

Inftant,  what,  i.  258.    And  continual  change,  i.  260. 

Intuitive  knowledge,  iii.  35.  Our  higheft  certainty, 
iii.  36. 

Invention,  wherein  it  confifts,  i.  57* 

joy,  i.  224. 

Iron,  of  what  advantage  to  mankind,   iii.  243. 

Judgment,  wrong  judgments  in  reference  to  good  and 
evil,  iii  173.  Right  judgment,  iii  375-  One  caufe 
of  wrong  judgment,  iii.  261.  Wherein  it  confifts 
iii.  251.' 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE  has  a  great  connexion  with  words, 
iii.  381.   What,  iii.  19.   How  much  our  knowledge 
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depends  on  our  fenfes,  ii.  405.     Actual,  iii.  31.     Ha- 
bitual, ibid.     Habitual,  twofold,  iii.  31,  £2.     Intui- 
tive, iii.    35.     Intuitive  the  cleareft,   iii.  36.   Intui- 
tive, irrefiftible,  ibid.     Demonftrative,   ibid.     Of  ge. 
neral  truths  is   all  either  intuitive  or  demonftrative, 
iii.   43.      Of  particular  exiftences  is  fenfitive,  ibid. 
Clear  ideas    do    not    always    produce    clear    know- 
ledge, iii.  4f.     What  kind  of  knowledge  we  have  of 
nature,  ii.  52.    Its  beginning  and  progrefs,  i.  226, — 
228.     Given  us  in  the  faculties  to  obtain  it,   i.  127. 
Mens  knowledge  according  to  the  employment  of  their 
faculties,  i.  138.     To  begot  only  by  the  application 
of  their  own  thought  to  the  contemplation  of  things, 
i.  140.     Extent  of  human  knowledge,  iii.  47.     Our 
knowledge  goes  not   beyond  our  ideas,  ibid.     Nor 
beyond  the  perception  of  their  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment,  ibid.     Reaches  not  to  all  our  ideas,  ibid.    Much 
lefs  to  the  reality  of  things,  iii.    48.      Yet  very  im- 
proveable,  if  right  ways  were  taken,  ibid.    Of  co-exi- 
ftence  very  narrow,  iii.  89,   94,   97.     And  therefore 
fubftances  very  narrow,  iii.  ici, — 103.    Of  other  re- 
lations undeterminable,  iii.  105.  Of  exiftence,  iii.  no. 
Certain  and  u.oiverfal,  where  to  be  had,  iii.  119.     HI 
ufe  of  words,  a  great  hindrance  of  knowledge,  iii.  T2I. 
General,  where  to  begot,  iii.  123.    Lies  only  in  our 
thoughts,  iii.  161.  Reality  of  our  knowledge,  iii.  126. 
Of  mathematical  truths,    how  real,    iii.    127.       Of 
morality  real,  iii.  128.    Of  fubftances,  how  far  real, 
iii.  132.     What  makes  our  knowledge  real,  iii.  126, 
129.     Confidering  things,  and  not  names,  the  way  to 
knowledge,  iii.  133.    Of  fubftances,    wherein  it  con- 
lifts,  iii.  89.     What  required  to  any  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  fubftances,    iii.  16 r.      Self-evident,   iii.  1  66. 
Of  identity  anddiverfitv,  as  large  as  our  ideas,  iii.  87. 
x66.    Wherein  it  confifts,  ibid.    Of  co-exiftence,  very 
fcanty,  iii.  169.    Of  relations  of  modes  not  fo  fcanty, 
iii.  170.   Of  real  exiftence,  none,  ibid.  Begins  in  parti- 
culars, iii.  1  7r.      Intuitive  of  our  own  exiftence,  iii. 
20^.     Demonftrative  of  a  God,  iii.  204.      Improve- 
Yol.  III.  II  h 
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ment  of  knowledge,  iii.  233.  Not  improved  by 
maxims,  iii.  234.  Why  fo  thought,  ibid.  Only 
improved  by  perfecting  and  comparing  ideas,  iii. 
238,245.  And  finding  their  relations,  iii.  238.  By 
intermediate  ideas,  iii.  246.  In  fubftances,  how  to 
be  improved,  iii.  239.  Partly  neceflary,  partly  vo- 
luntary, iii.  248.  Why  fome,  and  fo  little,  iii.  250. 
How  increafed,  iii.  239,  245,  246. 
L. 

LANGUAGES,  why  they  change,  ii.  25.  Wherein 
language  confifts,  ii.  229,  230.  Its  ufe,  ii.  281. 
Its  imperfections,  ii.  365.  Double  ufe,  ibid.  The 
ufe  of  language  deftroyed  by  the  fubtilty  of  difpu- 
ting,  ii.  371*  272.  Ends  of  language,  ii.  384.  Its 
imperfections  not  eafy  to  be  cured,  ii.  391, — 393. 
Neceflary  to  philofophy  they  fhould  be,  ii.  391. 
To  ufe  no  word  without  a  diftinct  and  clear  idea 
annexed  to  it,  is  one  remedy  of  the  imperfections 
of  language,  ii.  395,  396.  Propriety  in  the  ufe 
of  words,  another  remedy,  ii.  397. 

Law  of  nature  generally  allowed,  i.  92.  There  is,  tho' 
not  innate,  i.  101.     Its  inforcement,  ii.  156,  164. 

Learning,  the  ill  flate  of  learning  in  thefe  latter  ages, 
ft.  365.  Of  the  fchools,  lies  chiefly  in  the  abufe  of 
words,  ii.  366.  Such  learning  of  ill  conference, 
ii.  372. 

Liberty,  what,  i.  334, — 336,  338.  Belongs  not  to  the 
will,  ii.  338.  To  be  determined  by  the  refult  of 
our  own  deliberation,  is  no  reftraint  of  liberty, 
ii.  364,  —  367.  Founded  in  a  power  of  fufpending 
our  particular  defires,  ii.  364,    368,  369. 

Light,  its  abfurd  definitions,  ii.  269. 

Light  in  the  mind,  what,  iii.  324. 

Logic  has  introduced  obfcurity  in  languages,  ii.  369. 
And  hindered  knowledge,  ii.  371. 

Love,  i.  322. 

M. 

MADNESS,  i.  225.  Oppofition  to  reafon  deferves 
that  name,  i.  225. 
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Magisterial,  the  mod  knowing  are  molt  magifterial, 
iii.  264. 

Making,  ii.  83. 

Man,  not  the  product  of  blind  chance,  iii.  207.  The 
eflence  of  man  is  placed  in  his  fhape,  iii.  137.  We 
know  not  his  real  tflence,  ii.  294,  308.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  human  fpecies  not  determined,  ii.  313* 
What  makes  the  fame  individual  man,  ii.  109,  116. 
The  fame  man  may  be  different  perfons,  ii.  in. 

Mathematics,  their  methods,  iii.  238.  Improvement, 
iii.  246. 

Matter  incomprehenfible  both  in  its  cohefion  and  di- 
vifibility,  ii.  58,  &c.  64.  What,  ii.  375.  Whether 
in  us  it  thinks,  is  not  to  be  known,  iii.  49.  Can- 
not produce  motion,  or  any  thing  elfe,  iii.  210. 
And  motion  cannot  produce  thought,  ibid.  Not 
eternal,  iii.  216. 

Maxims,  iii.  165,  183, — 185.  Not  alone  felf-evident, 
iii  166.  Are  not  the  tiuths  firit  known,  iii.  171. 
Not  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,  iii.  172. 
Wherein  their  evidence  confifts,  iii.  174,  187. 
Their  ufe,  iii.  174,183.  Why  the  moft  general 
f  lf-evident  propofitions  alone  pafs  for  maxims, 
ibid.  Are  commonly  proofs  only  where  there  is  no 
need  of  proofs,  iii.  185.  Of  little  ufe  with  clear 
terms,  iii.  186,188.  Of  dangerous  ufe  with  doubt- 
ful terms,  iii.  186.  When  firft  known,  i.  68,  70, 
71,  73.  How  they  gain  aflent,  i.  77,  79.  Made 
from  particular  cbfervations,  i  78.  Not  in  the 
underflanding  before  they  are  actually,  i.  79  Nei- 
ther terms  nor  ideas  innate,  i.  79,  80.  Leaft  known 
to  children,  and  illiterate  people,  i.  84. 

Memory,  i.  210.  Attention  and  pleafure  fettle  ideas 
in  the  memory,  i.  2  r  1 .  And  repetition,  i.  212, 
213.  Difference  cf  memory,  ibid.  In  remem- 
brance, the  mind  fometimes  active,  fometimes  pal- 
five,  i.  214.  Its  neceflity,  ibid.  Defects,  i.  2: Sy 
216.  In  brutes,  i.  216,  217. 
Hh  2 
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Metaphyfic  and  fchool-divinity  filled  with  uninftruc" 
tive  proportions,  iii.  199. 

Method  u fed  in  mathematics,  iii.  238. 

Mind,  the  quicknefs  of  its  actions,  i.  206. 

Minutes,  hours,  days,  not  necefTary  to  duration,  i.  26  7. 

Miracles,  the  ground  of  afient  to  miracles,  iii.  273. 

Mifery,  what,  i.  359. 

Modes,  mixed  modes,  ii.  21.  Made  by  the  mind,  ii. 
22.  Sometimes  got  by  the  application  of  their 
names,  ii.  23.  Whence  a  mixed  mode  has  its  uni- 
ty, ibid.  Occafion  of  mixed  modes,  ii.  24.  Mix- 
ed modes,  their  ideas  how  got,  ii.  26.  Modes 
fimple  and  complex,  :.  231.  Simple  modes,  i.  233. 
Of  motion,  i.  314. 

Moral  good  and  evil,  what,  ii.  T56.  Three  rules 
whereby  men  judge  of  moral  rectitude,  ii.  157.  Be- 
ings, how  founded  ou  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and 
reflection,  ii.  166,  167.  Rules  not  felf- evident, 
i.  91.  Variety  of  opinions  concerning  moral  rules, 
whence,  i.  91,  92.  Rules  of  innate  cannot,  with 
public  allowance,  be  tranfgrefled,  K  97,  98,   100. 

Morality  capable   of  demonit  ration,  ii.  400.  and  iii- 
106.      The  proper  Itudy  of  mankind,  iii.  243.    Of 
actions  in  their  conformity  to  a  rule,  ii.  167.    Mil- 
takes   in  moral   actions  owing  to  names,  ii.   168. 
Difcourfes  in  morality,  if  not  clear,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the   fpeaker,    ii.   401.     Hindrances  of  demon- 
strative treating  of  morality,  (1.)  Want  of  marks. 
(2.)   Complexednefs,  iii.  107.       (3.)   Interefl,  iii. 
no.       Change  of  names  in  morality  changes  not 
the  nature  of  things,   iii.    130.     And  mechanifm 
hard  to   be  reconciled,  3.  104.       Secured   amidft 
mens  wrong  judgments,  ii'-.  388. 
Motion,    flow  or  \ery    fwift,    why    not  perceived, 
i.  257 — 25:9.    Voluntary  inexplicable,  iii.  218.    Its 
abfurd  definitions,  ii.  268,  269. 
N. 
N  A  M  I  N  G  of  ideas,  i.  222. 
Names,  moral,  eftablilhed  by  law,  arc  not  to  be  va- 
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ried  from,  iii.  131.  Of  fubftances  ftanding  for 
real  eflences,  are  not  capable  to  convey  certainty 
to  the  underftanding,  iii.  151.  Standing  for  no- 
minal eflences  will  make  fome,  though  not  many, 
certain  propositions,  iii.  152.  Why  men  fubfti- 
tute  names  for  real  eflences,  which  they  know  not, 
ii.  3  79-  Two  falfe  fuppolitions  in  fuch  an  ufe  of 
names,  ii.  38 r.  A  particular  name  to  every  par- 
ticular thing  impoflible,  ii.  239.  And  ufelefs,  iii 
240.  Proper  names,  where  ufed,  ii.  241.  Speci- 
fic names  are  affixed  to  the  nominal  efTence,  ii„ 
260.  Of  fimple  ideas,  and  fubftances  refer  to  things, 
ii.  266.  And  ftand  for  both  real  and  nominal  ef- 
fence,  ibid.  Of  fimple  ideas,  not  capable  of  de- 
finitions, ibid.  Why,  ii.  267.  Of  leaft  doubtful 
bonification,  ii.  274.  Have  few  afcents  in  linea 
frjedicamentaliy  ibid.  Of  complex  ideas  may 
be  defined,  ii.  272.  Of  mixed  modes  ftand  for  ar- 
bitrary ideas,  ii.  27S,  330.  Tie  together  the  parts 
of  our  complex  ideas,  ii.  285.  Stand  always  for 
the  real  effence,  ii.  288.  Why  got  ufually  before 
the  ideas  are  known,  ibid.  Of  relations  compre- 
hended under  thofe  of  mixed  modes,  ii.  2?o. 
Names,  general  of  fubftances  ftand  for  forts,  ii. 
291.  Neceflary  to  fpecies,  ii.  325.  Proper  names, 
belong  only  to  fubftances,  ii.  328.  Names  of 
modes  in  their  firft  application,  ii.  329.  Of  fub- 
ftances in  their  firft  aplication,  ii.  332.  Specific. 
names  ftand  for  different  things  in  different  men,, 
ii.  334.  Are  put  in  the  place  of  the  thing  fuppo- 
ffd  to  have  the  real  efTence  of  the  lpecies,  ibid.  Of 
mixed'modes  doubtful  often,  becaufe  of  the  great 
compofition  of  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  ii.  346. 
Becaufe  they  want  ftandards  in  nature,  i.  347.  Of 
fubflances  doubtful,  becaufe  referred  to  patterns 
that  cannot  be  known,  or  known  but  imperfectly, 
ii.  351, —  :5?.  In  their  philofophical  ufe  hard  to 
have  fettled  fignifkations,  ii.  355.  Inftance  in  li- 
quor, ii.    356.     Gold,  ii.  354.     Of  fimple  i&as. 

Eh  3 
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why  leaft  doubtful,  ii.  is$-     Leaft  compounded  i- 
deas  have  the  leaft  dubious  names,  ii.  359. 

Natural  philofophy  not  capable  of  fcience,  iii.  116, 
242.  Yet  very  ufeful,  iii.  243.  How  to  be  im- 
proved, iii.  244.  What  has  hindered  its  improve- 
ment, ibid. 

Neceflity,  i.  337. 

Negative  terms,  ii.  230.  Names  fignify  the  abfence 
of  pofitive  ideas,  i.  r88.  ii.  130. 

Newton  (Sir  Ifaac),  iii.  176. 

Nothing,  that  nothing  cannot  produce  any  thing,  is 
demonftration,  iii.  206. 

Notions,  ii.  22. 

Number,  i.  287.  Modes  of  number  the  mod  diflincl: 
ideas,  ibid.  Demonftration  in  numbers  the  moll 
determinate,  i.  288.  The  general  meafure,  i.  292. 
Affords  the  cleareft  idea  of  infinity,  i.  301. 

Numeration,  what,  i.    289.     Names  neceflary  to  it, 
ibid.     And  order,  i.  291.     Why  not  early  in  chil- 
dren, and  in  feme  never,  ibid. 
O. 

OBSCURITY  unavoidable  in  antient  authors,  ii.  351. 
The  caufe  of  it  in  our  ideas,  ii.  1 74. 

Obftinate,  they  are  moft,  who  have  leaft  examined, 
iii.  261. 

Opinion,  what,  iii.  256.  How  opinions  grow  up  to 
principles,  i.  109, —  1 12.  Of  others,  a  wrong 
ground  of  aflent,  iii.  258. 

Organs,  our  organs  fuited  to  our  ftate,  ii.  52. 
P. 

FAIN,  prefenr,  works  prefently,  i.  380.  Its  ufe, 
i.  182. 

Parrot,  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Temple,  ii.  95. 
Holds  a  rational  difcourfe,  ibid. 

Particles  join  parts,  or  whole  fentences  together, 
ii.  336.  In  thtm  lies  the  beauty  of  well  ipeaking, 
ii.  337.      How  their  ufe  is  to  be  known,  ii.  338. 

'   They  exnreis  fome  acVicn  or  paffion  of  the  mind, 
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Pafchal,  his  great  memory,  i.  216. 

Paffion,  ii.  29. 

Paffions,  how  they  lead  us  into  error,  iii.  269. 
Turn  on  pleafure  and  pain,  i.  322.  Paffions  are 
feldom  fingle,  i.  357. 

Perception,  threefold,  i.  333.  In  perception,  the 
mind,  for  the  moft  part  paffive,  i.  21S.  Is  an  im- 
preffion  made  on  the  mind,  i.  220.  In  the  womb, 
i.  115.  Difference  beeween  it  and  innate  ideas, 
i.  218.  Puts  the  difference  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  i.  224.  The  feveral  degrees 
of  it  (hew  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Maker, 
ii.  52.  Belongs  to  all  animals,  i.  22$,  226.  The 
firft  inlet  of  knowledge,  i.  227. 

Perfon,  ii.  9?.  A  forenfic  term,  ii.  114.  The  fame  con- 
fcioufnefs  alone  makes  the  fame,  ii.  101,  and  no. 
The  fame  foul,  without  the  fame  confeioufnefs, 
makes  not  the  fame  perfon,  ii.  105.  Reward  and 
punifhment  follow  perfonal  identity,  ii.  107. 

Pliancy,  i.  215. 

PhantaiVical  ideas,  ibid. 

Place,  i.  236,  237.  Ufe  of  place,  i.  238.  Nothing 
but  a  relative  pofition,  i.  239.  Sometimes  taken 
for  the  fpace  a  body  fills,  ibid.     Twofold,  i.  278, 

Pleafure  and  pain,  i.  321,  325.  Join  themfelves  to 
mod  of  our  ideas,  i.  181.  Why  joined  to  feveral 
actions,  i.  182. 

Power,  how  we  come  by  its  ideas,  i.  328,  329.  Ac- 
tive and  paflive,  i.  329.  No  paffive  power  in  God, 
no  active  power  in  matter ;  both  active  and  paffive 
in  fpirits,  ibid.  Our  idea  of  active  power  cleared 
from  reflection,  i.  331. 

Powers  operate  not  on  powers,  i.  340.  Make  a 
great  part  of  the  ideas  of  fubftances,  ii.  48.  Why, 
ii.  49.     An  idea  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  i.  185, 

Practical  principles  not  innate,  i.  87.  Not  univer- 
fally  aflented  to,  i.  88  Are  for  operation,  ibid, 
Not  agreed,  i.  102.     Different,  i.  109. 

Principles  not  to  be  received  without  ftrict  examine- 
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tion,  ili.  237,  33c.  The  ill  confequences  of  v.  ronS 
principles,  iii.  3^6,337.  None  innate,  i.  63.  N0111- 
univerfaLly  aifented  to,  ibid.  How  ordinarily  got, 
i.  109.  Are  to  be  examined,  i  112,  113.  None 
innate,  if  the  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  are  not  in- 
nate, i.  1  r  5. 

Privative  terms,  ii.  230. 

Probability,  what,  iii.  254,  256.  The  grounds  of 
probability,  iii.  256.  In  matter  of  fact,  iii.  257, 
2*) J.  How  we  are  to  judge  in  probabilities,  iii. 
257.  Difficulties  in  probabilities,  iii.  267.  Grounds 
of  probabilities  in  fpeculation,  iii.  270.  Wrong 
meafures  in  probability,  iii.  ^35.  How  evaded  by 
prejudiced  minds,  iii.  340.   Proofs,  iii.  335,  —  338. 

Properties  of  fpecific  eflences  not  known,  ii.  306.  Of 
things  very  numerous,  ii.  200,  2r6 

Proportions  identical,  teach  nothing,  iii.  191.  Ge- 
nerical,  teach  nothing,  iii  195.  Wherein  a  part 
of  the  definition  is  predicated  of  the  fubject,  teach 
nothing,  iii.  195,  19&.  But  the  fi.nincation  of  that 
word,  iii-  198.  Concerning  fubftances  generally 
either  trifling,  or  uncertain,  ibid.  Merely  verbai, 
how  to  be  known,  iii.  201.  Abftrac~t  terms  predi- 
cated one  of  another,  produce  mereiv  verbal  pro- 
portions, ibid.  Or  a  part  of  complex  idea  predi- 
cated of  the  whole,  ibid.  More  proportions  mere- 
ly verbal  than  is  fijfpected,  ibid.  Univerfal  propo- 
rtions concern  not  exiftence,  iii.  202.  What  pro- 
pofitions  concern  exiftence,  ibid.  Certain  propo- 
rtions concerning  exiftence,  are  particular  concern- 
ing abftract  ideas,  may  be  general,  iii.  230.  Men- 
tal, iii.  141 ,  143.  Verbal,  ibid'.  Mental,  hard  to 
be  treated,  iii.  141. 

Puniiliment,  what,  ii.  156.  And  reward  follow  con- 
fcioufnefs,  ii.  107,  114.  An  unconfcious  drunkard, 
why  punifned,  ii    110. 

O. 

OJJALTTY,  fecondary  qualities,  their  connection  or. 
inconfiftence  unknown,  iii.  98.  Of  fubftances  fcarce 
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knowable,  but  by  experience,  iii.  101,  103.  O^ 
fpiritnalfubftances,  lefs  than  of  corporeal,  iii.  105* 
Secondary  have  no  connection  with  the  primary 
that  produce  them,  iii.  100,  101,  118.  Of  fubftan- 
ces  depend  on  remote  caufes,  iii.  1  57.  Not  to  be 
known  by  defcriptions,  ii.  404.  Secondary,  how 
far  capable  of  demonftration,  iii.  41, — 43.  What, 
i.  149.  How  faid  to  be  in  things,  ii.  191.  Secon- 
dary would  be  othery  if  we  could  difcover  the  mi- 
nute parts  of  bodies,  ii.  51.  Primary  qualities, 
i.  189.  How  they  produce  ideas  in  us,  i.  191.  Se- 
condary qualities,  i.  191,  192.  Primary  qualities 
refemble  our  ideas,  fecondary  not,  i.  192,  193. 
Three  forts  of  qualities  in  bodies,  i.  197,  i.  e. 
primary,  fecondary  immediately  perceivable,  and 
fecondary  mediately  perceivable,  i.  199.  Secon- 
dary qualities  are  bare  powers,  i.  197, — 199.  Se- 
condary qualities  have  no  difcernable  connection 
with  the  firft,  i.  199. 

Quotations,  how  little  to  be  relied  on,  ii.  40. 
R. 

REAL  ideas,  ii.  186. 

Reafon,  its  various  fignifications,  iii.  275.  What; 
iii.  276.  Reafon  is  natural  revelation,  iii.  316. 
It  muft  judge  of  revelation,  iii.  324.  It  muft  be 
our  laft  guide  in  every  thing,  iii.  325.  Four  parts 
of  reafon,  iii.  294.  Where  reafons  fails  us,  iii.  312. 
Neceflary  in  all  but  intuition,  iii.  277.  As  contra- 
diftinguiflted  to  faith,  what,  iii.  304.  Help  us  not 
to  the  knowledge  of  innate  truths,  i.  67.  General 
ideas,  general  terms,  and  reafon,  ufually  grow  to- 
gether,   i.  74. 

Recollection,  i.  317. 

Reflection,  i.  147. 

Related,  ii.  75. 

Relation,  ib.  Relation  proportional,  ii.  152.  Natural, 
ii.  153.  Inftituted,  ii.  154.  Moral,  ii.  155.  Nu- 
merous, ii.  169.  Terminate  in  Angle  ideas,  ibid. 
Our  clear  idea  of  relation,  ii.  170.     Names  of  re- 
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lations  doubtful,  ii.  171.  Without  correlative 
terms,  not  fo  commonly  obferved,  ii.  76.  Diffe- 
rent from  the  things  related,  ii.  77.  Changes 
without  any  change  in  the  fubject.  ii.  78.  Alwavs 
between  two,  ibid.  All  things  capable  of  relation, 
ii.  79.  The  idea  of  relation  often  clearer  than  of 
the  things  related,  ii.  8r.  All  terminate  in  limple 
ideas  of  ienfation  and  reflection,  ibid. 

Relatives,  ii.  75.  Some  relative  terms  taken  for  ex- 
ternal denominations,  ibid.  Some  for  abfolute, 
ii.  77-  How  to  be  known,  ii.  82.  Many  words, 
though  abfolute,  are  relatives,  ii.  87. 

Religion,  all  men  have  time  to  inquire  into,  ii.  331. 
But  in  many  places  are  hindered  from  inquiring,  ibid. 

Remembrance  of  great  force  in  common  life,  i.  215. 
What,  i.  134,  214. 

Reputation  of  great  force  in  common  life,  ii.  1 64. 

Reftraint,  i.  337. 

Revelation,  an  unqueftionable  ground  of  afTcnt,  iii.  2  73. 
Belief  no  proof  of  it,  iii  325.  Traditional  reve- 
lation cannot  convey  any  new  fimple  idea,  iii.  304. 
Not  fo  lure  as  our  reafon  or  fenfes,  iii.  306.  In 
things  of  reafon,  no  need  of  revelation,  iii.  307. 
Cannot  over-rule  our  clear  knowledge  iii.  33.  Mult 
over- rule  probabilities  of  reafon,  iii.  311. 

Reward,  what,  ii.  156. 

Rhetoric,  an  art  of  deceiving,  ii.  388. 
S. 

SAGACITY,  iii.  38. 

Same,  whether  fubftance,  mode,  or  concrete,  ii.  90. 

Sand,  white  to  the  eye,  pellucid  in  a  microfcope,  ii.  ?i. 

Sceptical,  nobody  fo  fceptical  as  to  doubt  his  own 
exiftence,  iii.  205. 

Schools,  wherein  faulty,  ii.  369. 

Science  divided  into  a  confideration  of  nature,  of  0- 
peration,  and  of  ftgns,  iii.  346.  No  fcience  of  na- 
tural bodies,  ibid. 

Scripture-interpretations  of  fcripture  not  to  be  impo- 
fed,  ii.  362. 
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Self,  what  makes  it,  ii.  107,  108,  111, — 113. 

Self-love,  ii.  218.  Partly  caufe  of  unreafonablenefs 
in  us,  ibid. 

Self-evident  propositions,  where  to  be  had,  iii.  167, — 
170.    Neither  needed  nor  admitted  proof,  iii.  188. 

Senfation,  i.  146.  Diftinguifhable  from  other  percep- 
tions, iii.  44.     Fxplained,   i.  195.    What,  i.  317. 

Senfes,  why  we  cannot  conceive  other  qualities  than 
the  objects  of  our  fenfes,  i.  1  70.  Learn  to  difcern 
by  exercife,  ii.  404.  Much  quicker,  would  not  be 
ufeful  to  us,  ii.  jl.  Our  organs  of  fenfe  fuited  to 
our  ftate,  ii.  53>  54« 

Senfible  knowledge  is  as  certain  as  we  need,  iii.  226. 
Goes  not  beyond  the  prefent  ac~r,  iii.  227. 

Shame,  i.  326. 

Simple  ideas,  i.  1^4.  Not  made  by  the  mind,  i.  165". 
Power  of  the  mind  over  them,  ii.  228.  The  ma- 
terials of  all  our  knowledge,  5.  185.  All  pofitive, 
i.  187.     Very  diiFerent  from  their  caufes,  ibi.i. 

Sin,  with  different  men,  (lands  for  different  adions, 
i.  106.  Solidity,  i.  173.  Infeparablefrom  body, 
i.  174.  By  it  body  fills  fpace,  ibid.  This  idea  got 
by  touch,  ibid.  How  diflinguiihed  from  fpace, 
ibid.      From  hardnefs,  i.  176. 

Something  from  eternity  demonstrated,  iii.  209. 

Sorrow,  i.  324. 

Soul  thinks  not  always,  i.  rjo.  Not  in  found  fleep, 
i.  152.  Its  immateriality  we  know  not,  iii.  49. 
Religion  not  concerned  in  the  foul's  immateriality. 
iii.  jr.      Our  ignorance  about  it,  ii.  1  15. 

Sound,  its  modes,  i.  314. 

Space,  its  idea  got  by  fight  and  touch,  i.  234.  Its 
modifications,  ibid.  Not  body,  i.  241.  Its  parts 
infeparable,  ibid.  Immoveable,  i.  242.  Whether 
body  or  fpirit,  ibid.  Whether  fubflance  or  acci- 
dent, i.  243.  Infinite,  i.  244,  288.  Ideas  of  foul 
and  body  diftinct,  i.  248.  Confulered  asafolid,  i.  284. 
Hard  to  conceive  any  real  being  void  of  foul,  3.  285. 

Species,  why  changing  one  fimple  idea  of  the  complex 
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one  is  thought  to  change  the  fpecies  in  modes,  but 
not  in  fubftances,  ii.  379.  Of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, moftly  diftinguifhed  by  figure,  ii.  382.  Of 
other  things  by  colour,  ibid.  Made  by  the  under- 
standing for  communication,  ii.  2S4.  No  fpecies 
of  mixed  modes  without  a  name,  ii.  286.  Of  fub- 
ftances are  determined  by  the  nominal  effence, 
ii.  298,  301,  304,  287.  Not  by  fubftantial  forms, 
ii.  301.  Nor  by  the  real  effence,  ii.  306,  311.  Of 
fpirits  how  diftinguifhed,  ii.  301.  More  fpecies  of 
creatures  above  than  below  us,  ii.  303.  Of  crea- 
tures very  gradual,  ibid.  What  is  neceffaryto  the 
making  of  fpecies  by  real  effences,  ii.  305.  Of 
animals  and  plants  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  pro- 
pagation, ii.  309.  Of  animal  and  vegetables  di- 
ftinguifhed principally  by  the  fhape  and  figure,  of 
other  things  by  the  colour,  ii.  316.  Of  man  like- 
wife  in  part,  ii.  311.  Inftance,  abbot  of  St  Mar- 
tin, ii.  312.  Is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what 
is  in  the  individuals,  ii.  320.  It  is  the  complex  i- 
dea  which  the  name  ftands  for,  that  makes  the 
fpecies,  ii.  323.  Man  makes  the  fpecies  or  forts, 
ii.  324.  But  the  foundation  of  it  is  in  the  fimili- 
tude  founded  in  things,  ibid.  Every  diftinct  abftract 
idea  makes  a  different  fpecies,  ii.  325. 

Speech,  its  end,  ii.  234.  Proper  fpeech,  ii.  238.  In- 
telligible, ibid. 

Spirits,  theexiflence  of  fpirits  not  knowable,  iii.  229. 
Operation  of  fpirits  on  bodies  not  conceivable, 
iii.  119.  What  knowledge  they  have  of  bodies, 
ii.  405.  Separate,  how  their  knowledge  may  ex- 
ceed ours,  i.  216.  We  have  as  elear  a  notion  of 
the  fubftance  of  fpirits  as  of  body,  ii.  46,  47.  A 
conjecture  concerning  one  way  of  knowledge, 
wherein  fpirits  excel  us,  ii.  54.  Our  ideas  of  fpirit, 
ii.  56.  As  clear  as  that  of  body,  ii.  59.  Primary 
ideas  belonging  to  fpirit,  ii.  58.  Move,  ibid,  I- 
deas  of  fpirit  and  body  compared,  ii.  67.  The  ex- 
igence of  fpirits  as  eafy  to  be  admitted  as  that  of 
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bodies,  ii.  65.  We  have  no  idea  how  (pints  com- 
municate their  thoughts,  ii.  71.  How  far  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  being,  f pedes,  and  properties  of 
fpirit,  iii.  117. 

Stupidity,  i.  2r  c. 

Subfrance,  ii.  22.  Subftance,  no  idea  of  it,  i.  133. 
Not  very  knovvable,  ibid.  Oar  certainty  concern- 
ing them  reaches  but  a  little  way,  iii.  15?,  155, 
163.  The  confufed  idea  of  fubitance  in  general, 
makes  always  a  part  of  the  eilence  of  the  fpecies 
of  fubftances,  ii.  307.  In  fubftances  we  mud  recTify 
the  fignification  of  their  names  by  the  things,  more 
than  by  definitions,  ii.  406.  Their  ideas,  fwgle 
or  collective,  i.  231.  We  have  no  diftinct  idea  of 
fibftance,  i.  243,  244.  We  have  no  idea  of  pure 
fubftance,  ii.  33.  Our  ideas  of  the  forts  of  fub- 
ftances, ii.  38,46,  47.  Obfervables  in  our  idea  of 
fubftances,  ii.  71,  72.  Collective  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances, ii.  73.  They  are  fingle  ideas,  ii.  74. 
Three  forts,  ii.  89.  The  ideas  of  fubftances  have 
in  the  mind  a  double  reference,  ii.  194.  The  pro- 
perties of  fubftances  numerous,  and  not  at  all  to  be 
known,  ii.  199,  200.  The  perfect  ideas  of  fubftan- 
ces, ii.  48.  Three  forts  of  ideas  make  our  com- 
plex one  of  fubftances,  ii.  50. 

Subtilry,  what,  ii.  370. 

Sjccefllon,  an  idea  got  chiefly  from  the  train  of  our 
ideas,  i.  185,  and  256.  Which  train  is  the  meafure 
of  it,  i.  259. 

Summum  bonum,  wheirein  it  confift.s,  3.  37 r,  372. 

Syllogifm,  no  help  to  reafoning,  iii.  27S.  The  ufe  of 
fyllogifin,  iii.  285.  Inconvenier.cles  of  fyllogifm, 
iii.  288.  Of  no  ufe  in  probabilities,  iii.  290. 
Kelps  not  to  new  difcoveries,  iii.  290,  291.  Or 
the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  iii.  292.  Whe- 
ther in  fyllogifn  the  nudhu  tenuiuin  may  not  ba 
berter  placed,  iii.  293.    Mav  be  about  particulars, 

an* 
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T. 

TASTE  and  fmells,  their  modes,  i.  315. 

Teftimony,  how  it  leflens  its  force,  iii.  268. 

Thinking,  i.  317.  Modes  of  thinking,  i.  317,  318, 
Mens  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  i.  319.  An  ope- 
ration of  the  foul,  i.  1  jr.  Withouc  memory  ufe- 
lefs,  i.  TSS- 

Time,  what,  i.  261,  262.  Not  the  meafure  of  mo- 
tion, i.  266.  Time  and  place,  diflinguifhable  por- 
tions of  infinite  duration  and  expanfion,  i.  27S, 
Twofold,  i.  278,  279.  Denominations  from  time 
are  relatives,  ii.  84. 

Toleration, neceffary  in  our  Aateof  knowledge,  iii.  262. 

Tradition,  the  older,  the  lefs  credible,  iii.  309. 

Trifling  proportions,  iii.  190.  Difcourfes,  iii.  198, 
— 200. 

Truth,  what,  iii.  T40,  143,  146.  Of  thought, 
iii.  141,  146.  Of  words,  iii.  141.  Verbal  and 
real,  iii.  145,  T46.  Moral,  iii.  146.  Metaphyfical, 
iii.  147.  General,  feldom  apprehended  but  in 
words,  iii.  146.  In  what  it  confifts,  ii.  214.  Love 
of  it  necetfary,  iii.  314.  How  we  may  know  we 
love  it,  iii.  315. 

U. 

VACUUM  poflible,  u  245.  Motion  proves  a  vacuum, 
i.  246.      We  have  an  idea  of  it,  i-  175. 

Variety  of  mens  purfuits  accounted  for,   i.  37T,  372. 

Virtue,  what  in  reality,  i.  105.  What,  in  its  com- 
mon application,  3.  94,  96,  97.  Is  preferable  un- 
der a  bare  poflibility  of  a  future  flate,  i.  387.  How 
taken,  i.  105.  Wholly  paflive  in  the  reception  of 
fimple  ideas,  i.  163. 

Vice  lies  in  wrong  mea lures  of  good,  iii-  344. 

Underflanding,  what,  i.  332,  333.  Like  a  dark 
room,  i.  228.  When  rightly  ufed,  i.  49.  Three 
forts  of  perception  in  the  underflanding,  i.  333. 
Wholly  paflive  in  the  reception  of  fimple  ideas, 
3.    163.       Uneafmefs    alcne  determines    the    will 
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of  a  new  action,  i.  348,-— 351.    Why  it  determines 
the  will,  i.  554.     Ciufes  of  it,  i.  374,  375- 

Unity,  an  idea  both  of  fenfationand  reflection,  i.  184. 
Suggefted  by  every  thing,  ibid. 

Univerfality  is  only  in  figns,  ii.  246. 

Univerfals,  how  made,  i.  223. 

Volition,  what,  i.  332,  and  338.  Better  known  by 
reflection,  than  words,  i.  348. 

Voluntary,  what,  i.  332,  336,  547. 
W." 

WHAT  is.  is ;  not  univerfally  affented  to,  i.  64. 

Where  and  when,  i.  279. 

Whole  and  part,  not  innate  ideas,  1.  117. 

Will,  what,  i.  332,  333,  33S,  348.  What  deter- 
mines the  will,  i.  348.  Often  confounded  with  de- 
fire,  i.  349.  Is  converfant  only  about  our  own  ac- 
tions, ibid.  Terminates  in  them,  i.  358.  Is  determi- 
ned by  thegreateic  prefent  removeable  uneafincts,  ib. 

Wit  and  judgment,  wherein  different,  i.  219. 

Words,  an  ill  ufe  of  words  one  great  hindrance  of 
knowledge,  iii.  I2r.  Abufe  of  words,  ii.  365.  Sects 
introduce  words  without  fignirication,  ibid.  The 
fchools  have  coined  multitudes  of  infignificant 
words,  ii.  366.  And  rendered  other  obfcure,  ii.  368. 
Often  ufed  without  fignirication,  ii.  230.  And 
why,  ii.  267.  Inconftancy  in  their  ufe,  and  abufe 
of  words,  ii.  36?.  Obfcurity  and  abufe  of  words, 
ii.  368,  369.  Taking  them  for  things,  an  abufe  of 
words,  ii.  374.  Who  molt  liable  to  this  abufe  of 
words,  ibid.  This  abufe  of  words  is  a  caufe  of  ob- 
ftinacy  in  error,  ii.  376.  Making  them  Hand  for 
real  efTences  which  we  know  not,  is  an  abufe  of 
words,  ii.  37",  278.  The  fuppofition  of  their 
certain  evident  fignirication,  an  abufe  of  words, 
ii.  381.  Ufe  of  words  is,  r.  To  communicate  i- 
deas.  2.  With  quicknefs.  3.  To  convey  knowledge, 
ii.  2?4.  How  they  fail  in  all  thefe,  ibid.  How  in 
fubftanccs,  ii.  387.  How  in  modes  and  relations, 
ibid.  Mifufe  of  words,  -a  crreat  caufe  of  error, 
1  i  2 
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ii.  392.  Of  obftinacy,  ibid.  And  of  wrangling, 
ii.  393.  Signify  one  thing  in  inquiries,  and  ano- 
ther in  difputes,  ii.  393,  394.  The  meaning  of 
words  is  made  known  in  fimple  ideas  by  mewing, 
ii.  399.  In  mixed  modes  by  defining,  Void.  In  fub- 
ftances  by  fhewing  and  defining  too,  ii.  403, — 405. 
The  ill  confequence  of  learning  words  firit,  and 
their  meaning  afterwards,  ii.  407.  No  fhame  to 
afk  men  the  meaning  of  their  words,  where  they 
are  doubtful,  ii.  408.  Are  to  be  ufedconftantly  in 
the  fame  fenfe,  ii.  410.  Or  elfe  to  be  explained 
where  the  conteft  determines  it  not,  ibid.  How 
made  general,  ii.  230.  Signifying  infenfible  things 
derived  from  names  of  fcnlible  ideas,  ii.  230,  23  r. 
Have  no  natural  fignification,  ii.  233.  But  by  im- 
pofition,  ii.  237.  Stand  immediately  for  the  ideas 
of  the  fpeaker,  ii.  233, — 235.  Yet  with  a  double 
reference.  (1.)  To  the  ideas  in  the  hearer's  mind, 
ii.  236.  (2.)  To  reality  of  things,  ibid.  Apt  by 
cuftom  to  excite  ideas,  ii.  236,237.  Ofcen  ufed  with- 
out fignification,  ii.  238.  Mod  general,  ii.  239. 
Why  fome  words  of  one  language  cannot  be  tranf- 
lated  into  thole  of  another,  ii.  283.  Why  I  have 
been  fo  large  on  words,  ii.  2?9-  New -words,  or 
in  new  bonifications,  are  cautioufly  to  be  ufed, 
ii.  335.  Civil  ufe  of  words,  ii.  344.  Philofophi- 
cal  ufe  of  words,  ibid.  Are  very  different,  ii.  355- 
Mifs  their  end  when  they  excite  not  in  the  hearer 
the  fame  idea  as  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaVer,  ii.  34  J. 
What  words  are  moft  doubtful,  and  why,  ibid. 
What  unintelligible,  ibid.  Are  fitted  to  the  ufe  of 
-common  life,  ii.  153.  Not  tranflatable,  ii.  25-. 
The  fuppofition  of  their  certain,  evident  figuifica- 
tion,  an  abjfe  of  words,  ii.  38 1. 

Worfliip,  not  an  innate  idea,  i.  1  r8. 

Wrangje,  when  we  wrangle  about  words,  iii.  20T. 

Writings,    antient,    why  hard  to  be  precifely  under- 
ilood,  ii.  371. 

FINIS. 
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